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Art. I.—Théopneustia, ou Pleine Inspiration des Sainies Eecritures : par 
L. Gaussen. Delay, Paris. 


Tur extraordinarily able manner in which the ever important 
subject of this volume has been treated by its author, merely regard- 
ing the performance in the light of learned criticism, forcible rea- 
soning, eloquent utterance and beautiful illustration, recommends it 
to a most prominent notice in any literary journal; even although 
that journal may systematically eschew theological discussion, and 
the expression of adherence to any particular creed. We therefore 
proceed to present such abstracts and extracts as we are sure will 
arrest the attention of every person who may happen accidentally to 
peruse but one of the paragraphs, whatever be his ideas with regard 
to the doctrine, viz. that the Jnspiration of the Sacred Scriptures is 
Plenary; this being the precise subject which L. Gaussen, who is 
Professor of Didactic Theology in the Evangelical Society of Genev a, 
has grappled with, and very peintedly in reference to the German 
neology which is abroad. 

The following passages from the Preface of the Professor’s work 
will explain ‘the title which he has chosen, and the importance which 
he attaches to the subject. He says, the first glance at this book, 
and even at its name, will probably touch two prejudices, which are 
equally erroneous, and which he is desirous of dissipating. ‘The 
Greek term Théopneustia, although borrowed from St. Paul, and 
long employed on the other side of the Rhine, yet being but little 
employed elsewhere, at least in the French language, is likely to be 
thus received,—the subject is too scientific to be popular, and too 
popular to be important. “I fear not, however, to declare that if 
any thing could have given me both the desire and the courage to 
undertake it, it is the double persuasion of its vital importance and 
its simplicity.’ ” He then goes on to observe that next to the divine 
nature of Christianity there are no questions which can be presented 
to us more essential to the life of our faith than,—‘‘ The Bible, is 
it from God? Is it wholly from God? Or is it true, as some have 
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pretended, that it contains sentences which are purely human, nar- 
ratives which are not exact, instances of vulgar ignorance, and rea- 
sonings which are inconclusive: in a word, some books, or some 
portions of a book, foreign to the interests of faith, subject to the 
natural carelessness of the writer, and tainted by error?” ‘This, he 
says, is a question decisive, fundamental, vital. It is the first which 
we have to put when we open the Scriptures; and it is with it that 
our religion ought to commence. 

If it be true, in our opinion, that every thing in the Bible is not 
important, and does not concern the faith that refers to Jesus Christ; 
or if it be true, in our opinion, on the other hand, that there is 
nothing inspired in this book but that which, in our opinion, is 
important to the interests of faith, and has reference to Jesus Christ, 
then the Bible is a book wholly different from that of the Fathers, 
and of the saints of all ages. It is fallible: theirs was perfect. 
It has chapters, or portions of chapter, it has sentences or expres- 
sions, which are to be retrenched from the number of the chapters, 
sentences or expressions, which are not from God. Theirs was all 
inspired of God,—all profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” But the same 
passage when contemplated by the retrencher, may be as widely 
different from what it was as contemplated by the former saints, as 
the earth is distant from the heavens. 

For example, we may have opened at the 45th Psalm, or at the 
Song of Songs, * Whilst you have seen there nothing but what is 
in the greatest degree human in its character,—a long nuptial song, 
or the love-conversations of a daughter of Sharon and a young hus- 
band,—they have read there the glories of the church, the bonds of 
the love of God, the deep things of Jesus Christ; in a word, that 
which is most divine in the things of heaven; and if they could not 
read them there, they knew that they were there, and they searched 
for them there.” 

Again, we may have taken up an epistle of St. Paul,—‘* Whilst 
one of us will attribute such and such a saying which he has not 
comprehended, or which has shocked his carnal sense, to the Jewish 
prejudices of the writer, to sentiments wholly appertaining to the 
vulgar, to circumstances altogether human, the other will there 
explore, filled with veneration, the thoughts of the Spirit; he will 
believe them to be perfect, even before having comprehended them ; 
and he will attribute to his own want of apprehension, and his own 
ignorance, their apparent insignificance, or their obscurity.” 

Still further, according to the objector’s answer, we shall have 
two Bibles, although it will be impossible to know what his 1s. 
He says, the Book is only human and fallible in a certain measure. 
But that measure—who shall define it? ‘If it be true that man, 
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in having placed in it his sad impress, has left there his spots, who 
will determine the depth of that impress, or the number of those 
spots? It has a part which is human, you say; but that part— 
what are its limits, and who will fix them for me? Noone. Each 
one must define them for himself, according to his own judgment ; 
that is, the portion of the Scriptures which is fallible will be greater 
in our estimation, in proportion as we are less under the influence 
of a divine illumination ; that is to say, again, that man will deprive 
himself of the words that are divine in proportion as he has need 
of them, as we see idolators make to themselves deities so much the 
more impure as they themselves are further removed from the 
living and holy God!” This, therefore, is the legitimate result of 
all,—‘* Each one will reduce the inspired Scriptures to different 
dimensions, and making for himself, from the Bible thus expurgated, 
an infallible rule or guide, he will say to it, ‘ Guide me henceforth, 
for thou art my guide!’ as the makers of graven images, of whom 
Isaiah speaks, ‘who make to themselves a god, and say to it, Save 
me henceforth, for thou art my God !’” 

There is something more grave still. ‘ According to your 
answer, it is not only the Bible that is changed; it is you yourself ! 
Yes, even in the presence of the passages which you have most 
admired, you will have neither the attitude nor the heart of a 
believer! How can that be, after you have made them appear, as 
you have the rest of the Scriptures, before the tribunal of your 
judgment, to be there declared, by you, divine or not divine, or 
half divine? What can be, for your soul, the authority of a word 
which is not infallible for you but in virtue of you? Must it not 
have presented itself at your bar by the side of other words of the 
same book, which you have convicted of being human in whole or 
in part? Will your mind, then, sincerely take before it the humble 
and submissive attitude of a disciple, after having held that of a 
judge 2?” 

The Professor follows up this idea and these questions with sin- 
gular closeness and eloquence. He declares that the obedience in 
the case and circumstances supposed, although it may be that of 
acquiescence, can never be that of faith ; of approbation, never that 
of adoration. 

“You will believe in the divinity of the passage, you will say ; 
but it is not in God that you will believe; it isin yourself.” Again, 
“1 do not believe that any Pope, even the most enamoured of his 
priesthood, could with confidence utter his prayers before a dead 
person, whom he himself, from the abundance of his plenary autho- 
rity, had placed in the rank of demi-gods, by canonizing him. How 
then can a reader of the Bible, who has himself just canonized a 
sentence of the Scriptures (however much he may be enamoured 
with his own wisdom), be in respect to such a passage, in the dispo- 
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sition of a believer? Will his understanding descend from its pon- 
tifical chair, to abase itself before that word, which, were it not for 
it, would remain human, or at least doubtful? We do not study 
to the bottom the sense of a passage, when we have pronounced it 
legitimate, only in virtue of a sense already discovered. We but 
half submit to any authority which we can reject, and which we 
have placed in doubt. We adore but imperfectly that which we 
have degraded.” 

Besides, and it is what we should be fully aware of, “ the entire 
divinity of such or such a word of the Scriptures being dependent, 
in your eyes, not from the fact that it is found in the oracles of 
God, but from its presenting to your wisdom and your spirituality, 
certain characters of spirituality and of wisdom, the opinion which 
you form cannot always be so exempt from hesitation that you 
should retain in relation to it none of the doubts with which you 
commenced. Your faith will therefore necessarily partake of your 
doubts, and it will be itself imperfect, undecided, and conditional. 
Like opinion, like faith; and like faith, like life! But faith is not 
there ; the life of God’s elect is not there !” 

But that which will better demonstrate the importance of the 
present subject is the fact, that, if one of the systems to which it 
may give rise has all its roots steeped in doubt, it brings forth 
inevitably as fruit, a new incredulity. Why is it that we see so 
many men open the Bible without ever perceiving the doctrines 
which it teaches with the greatest clearness? Whence comes it 
that they can thus walk in error for so many years, with the sun as 
it were in their hands? It is because pre-occupied by false notions 
on the subject of inspiration, and “ believing that there exists still 
in the Sacred Scriptures admixture of error, but desirous, however, 
to be able to find some sentences which are in their opinion reason- 
able, in order to be able to believe them divine, they study, even 
without being conscious of it, to give to them a meaning which 
agrees with their own wisdom. And thus it is, that they only put 
themselves in a state of incapacity for recognizing what is God's 
meaning, but what they represent to themselves as despicable. 
They strive, for example, when reading the epistles of St. Paul, 
to find in them the doctrine of man’s justification by the law, his 
native innocency, his inclination to what is good, the moral omni- 
potence of his will, the merit of his works. But then what happens? 
Alas! after they have attributed, by violence, some such thoughts 
to the sacred writer, they find a language so badly conceived for 
the supposed end, terms so badly chosen for that which they wish 
to say, and reasonings so inconclusive, that they lose, in despite of 
themselves, whatever of respect they may still have preserved for 
the letter of the Sacred Scriptures, and bury themselves in Ration- 
alism.” 
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The importance of the subject of inspiration is so great, says the 
Professor, that between the two answers that may be made to it, 
‘there is the same abyss which separated the two Israelites who 
had seen Jesus Christ in the flesh, and who had equally recognized 
him as a prophet. But whilst one of them, considering his carpen- 
ter’s dress, his mean food, his hands rendered hard by labour, and 
his rustic suite, believed him to be still liable to error and to sin, 
as an ordinary prophet, the other recognized in him the Emmanuel, 


the Lamb of God, the Lord our Righteousness, the Holy One of 


Israel, the King of Kings, the Lord of Hosts.” So much from the 
Preface. 

The first chapter contains some account of the word 7'héopneustia, 
“the name of that mysterious power which the Holy Spirit exer- 
cised upon the writers of the Old and New Testaments to cause 
them to compose them such as the Church of God has received them 
from their hands.” The term is also thus defined,—it is that inex- 
plicable power which the Holy Spirit exercised in former times on 
the Authors of the Sacred Scriptures, to guide them, even in the 
employment of the words which they used, and to preserve them from 
all error, and also from all omission. 

With regard to the distinctive character and the object of this 
mysterious power, we have the following suggestions :—‘ T'héo- 
pneustia is not a system, it is a fact. Like all ‘the other events in 
the history of Redemption, this fact, attested by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is one of the dogmas of our faith. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary to say, and it is necessary to understand that the miraculous 
operation of the Holy Spirit had not the sacred writers for its object, 
who were but instruments, and who must soon pass away. But it 
had for its object the sacred books themselves, which were destined 
to reveal from age to age to the church the counsels of God, and 
which must endure for ever.’ 

The power itself has not been defined to us, cannot be by us. 
The Scripture never presents to us, as an object of study, either its 
mode or its measure. But that which is proposed to our faith is 
solely the inspiration of the words, the divine nature of the books 
which the writers have written. In this respect the Scripture has 
established no difference between the writers. They were all and 
each inspired of God, according to the meaning of the Greek term 
which has furnished the title for the Professor’s volume,—a term 
used by an apostle. ‘Their books are of God, ‘‘ whether they recite 
the mysteries of a past more ancient than the creation, or those of a 
future more distant than the return of the Son of Man, or the 
eternal councils of the Most High, or the secrets of the human 
heart, or the deep things of God; whether they recount their own 
emotions, or relate their recollections, or repeat contemporaneous 
narratives, or copy gencalogies, or make extracts from uninspired 
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documents,—their writings are inspired; their recitals are directed 
from on high; it is always God who speaks, who recites, who com- 
mands or reveals by their mouth, and who, to do this, employs in 
different measures their personality. For ‘ the Spirit of the Lord 
was upon them,’ it is written, ‘ and this word was upon their tongue.’ 
And if it is always the word of man, because it is always men who 
utter it, it is also the word of God, because it is God who watches 
over them, who employs them, who guides them.” God himself is 
not only the guaranty of all the facts, the author of all the command- 
ments, the revealer of all the truths, contained in the Bible; but 
‘he has caused them to be given to his church in the order, and in 
the measure, and in the terms which he has judged to be most 
suitable to his heavenly design.” 

We neither know nor need to know how the work of inspiration 
was accomplished. And if asked what was it “that the men of 
God experienced in their organs, in their will, or in their intelli- 
gence, whilst they were tracing the pages of the sacred volume, we 
should answer that the power or influence of inspiration was not felt 
to the same degree by each of them, and that their experiences 
were not uniform.” The Professor adds that the knowledge of such 
a fact hardly concerns the interests of our faith, that being about 
the book, and not about the author. “It is the book which is 
inspired, and which is wholly inspired. This assurance ought to 
satisfy us.” 

Having seen what an importance Professor Gaussen sets upon a 
right faith with regard to inspiration, and also the high ground 
which he takes with regard to its fulness, its plenitude in the 
Scriptures, extending to the very words, to the peculiar style, as 
well as to the facts and the doctrines, whoever may be the writer, 
the reader is prepared to go forward with him in his book. Our 
business, therefore, now is to give a summary view of the arguments, 
and of the manner in which he disposes of objections, in order to 
make good the ground which he has assumed. 

His object is, to prove the existence, the universality, and the 
plenitude of divine inspiration, in opposition to three classes of per- 
sons, who, without disavowing, or pretending to decline, the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, yet do not accede to the plenary doc- 
trine which he maintains. 

The first of these classes contains many German theologians, 
some of whom he names. ‘They “ reject all miraculous inspiration, 
and are willing to attribute to the sacred writers only what Cicero 
allowed to the poets—afflatum spiritus divini—a divine action of 
nature, an interior power similar to the other vital forces of nature.” 

The second, ‘ whilst they admit the existence of a divine inspi- 
ration, are willing to acknowledge it only in a portion of the sacred 
books ;—in the first and the fourth of the four Gospels, for example, 
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in a portion of the Epistles, in a portion of the writings of Moses, 
in a part of Isaiah, a part of Daniel. These portions of the Scrip- 
tures are from God; the others are from man.” 

The third class contains ‘‘ several theologians in England.” These 
“ extend, it is true, to all parts of the Bible, the notion of a divine 
inspiration,—but not equally to all. Inspiration, according to them, 
may be universal, but unequal, often imperfect, accompanied with 
innocent errors, and carried, according to the nature of the passages, 
to very different measures, of which they constitute themselves more 
or less the judges.” A German author who belongs to this class, 
has thus expressed himself :—‘ Inspiration extends, without con- 
tradiction, even to the words, but only when their choice or their 
employment is connected with the interior religious life; for it is 
necessary to make a distinction between the Old and the New Tes- 
taments, between the law and the gospel, between the history and 
the prophecy, between the narratives and the doctrines, between 
the apostles and the helpers of the apostles.” 

As we have seen, Professor Gaussen goes beyond this last class, 
and undertakes to establish his plenary doctrine from the Scriptures 
themselves. He maintains that they contain the exact word of God. 
Ue is of opinion that he can and does prove that this word is God 
speaking in man, God speaking by man, God speaking as man, 
God speaking for man! 

The objections to this large and impressive doctrine occupy our 
author in his second chapter. One of these is that the Individuality 
of the sacred writers is deeply imprinted on their books. But says 
the Professor, if this objection proves anything, it proves too much, 
as we think any person may at once perceive. The following 
observations, however, are such as every one is not competent to 
make: ‘ That which strikes us in this objection, and in the system 
of intermiltent inspiration, with which it is associated, is its triple 
character of complication, of temerity, and of puerility. Of com- 
plication; for it supposes that the Divine action, in dictating the 
Scriptures, becomes interrupted or enfeebled, as often as the degree 
of difficulty of the passage, or the degree of its importance diminishes; 
and it is thus that God is made successively to advance or retire, in 
the mind of the sacred writer, in the course of even one chapter, or 
of even one passage! Of temerity: for, mistaking the majesty of 
the Scriptures, men dare to suppose that they have an importance, 
and demand a wisdom more than human, only in certain parts! Of 
puerility : for they fear, they tell us, to attribute to God useless 
miracles; as if the Holy Spirit, after having, as they avow, dictated 
word for word one part of the Scriptures, must have found less trou- 
ble in illuming the sacred writer, leaving him to write alone, or 
ceasing to have a superintendence over him.” 

Several of the objections encountered by the Professor must be 
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passed over by us, almost without an allusion to them; while with 
regard even to the most formidable, or where he returns the most 
masterly answer, we can only select a few sentences here and 
there. 

A frivolous objection against the plenary inspiration of the ori- 
ginal Scriptures has been made, viz. that the translations of them 
into other languages are not inspired. Another, and in some degree 
akin to this is that which has been vaunted from the manner prac- 
tised by the writers of the New Testament of sometimes quoting 
from the Septuagint. <A portion of the answer to this is in these 
words: ‘‘ If some modern prophet were sent from God to the 
churches which speak our language, how do you think that such a 
man would quote the Scriptures? In French, without doubt; but 
according to what version? 'Those of Ostervald and Martin being 
the most extensively used, it is probable that he would make his 
citations in the terms of one or the other, as often as their transla- 
tions might seem to him to be sufficiently exact. But also, notwith- 
standing our practice and his, he would take care to leave both of 
these versions, and translate after his own way, as often as it might 
appear to him that the meaning of the original was not sufficiently 
well rendered in them. Sometimes, even, he would do more. ‘To 
make us better comprehend in what sense he might have the 
intention to apply such or such a scripture, he would paraphrase the 
alleged passage, and then he would follow, in citing it, neither the 
letter of the original text, nor that of the translations. It is precisely 
thus that the writers of the New Testament have done im relation 
to the Septuagint.” 

Again, it has been said that there is bad reasoning, inapplicable 
quotations, popular superstitions, and other evidences of human 
weakness to be found in the Scriptures, all which must be incom- 
patible with inspiration. ‘These objections, however, are of such a 
general nature that they only obtain, as they only require, a general 
answer. 

It has been said, and has even been admitted by divines, who are 
regarded as orthodox on most important points of Christian faith, 
that there are Lrrors in the Scriptural narratives, and Contradictions 
in the facts. But the Professor maintains that no such things 
occur, when the passages are rightly translated; going into a minute 
examination of the most important of those which have been 
adduced; such as regard, for example, the genealogies of Jesus 
Christ, and other supposed discrepancies. 

But then it is asserted that there are /rrors in the Scriptures 
which contradict the Zaws of Nature. ‘This objection the Professor 
meets with surpassing ability and assurance. One of his fearless 
positions is that there is not one physical error in the Word of God. 
We must cull a few sentences from this masterly and eloquent sec- 
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tion of the work, and which will serve to excite the curiosity of our 
readers to know how he supports his positions. Tor this purpose 
they must put themselves in possession of the entire volume. 

After having indicated the errors of both ancient and modern 
philosophers with regard to important doctrines in physics, Professor 
Gaussen thus expresses himself: ‘* But now open the Bible; study 
its fifty sacred authors, from that admirable Moses who held the pen 
in the wilderness, four hundred years before the war of ‘Troy; to 
that fisherman son of Zebedee, who wrote fifteen hundred years 
later at Ephesus and in Patmos, under the reign of Domitian ;— 
open the Bible, and see if you will find there anything like this. 
No; none of those mistakes which the science of each succeeding 
age discovers i in the books of the preceding; above all, none of those 
absurdities which modern astronomy indicates, in such great num- 
bers, in the writings of the ancients,—in their sacred codes, i in their 
philosophies, and even in the finest pages of the Fathers of the 
Church,—not one of these errors is to be found in any of our sacred 
books.” ‘The Bible “is a book which is full of oriental rapture, 
elevation, variety and boldness. It is a book which speaks of the 
heavenly and invisible world; whilst it also speaks of the earth and 
things visible. It is a book which nearly fifty writers, of every 
degree of cultivation, of every state, of every condition, and living 
through the course of fifteen hundred years, have concurred to make.” 
“ Well; search among its 50 authors, search among its 66 books, 
its 1,189 chapters, and its 31,179 verses, search for only one of 
those thousand errors which the ancients and the moderns commit 
when they speak of the heaven or of the earth; of their revolutions 
or of their elements ; search,—but you will find none.” 

The Bible speaks of every thing and in all tones; it exhibits 
neither reserve nor constraint. With regard to composition as well 
as thought and manner, it has been the unrivalled model, the inspirer 
of all that i is most clovated 3 in poetry. ‘‘ And yet this book never 
does violence either to the facts or to the principles of a sound philo- 
sophy of nature. You never find it in opposition, even in one sen- 
tence, to the just notions which science has conveyed to us on the 
form of our globe, on its SIZe, and its geology; on the void and on 
space ; on the inert and passive mater iality ‘of all the stars ; ; on the 
planets, on their masses, on their courses, on their dimensions, or on 
their influences.” 

While there is no disagreement among the writers ; while they 
speak of the invisible world ; of the love, the fervour, the purity, 
and the humility of angels ; of the relations of the heavenly world 
to God, never is there a ‘single word uttered which is favourable to the 
perpe etual pantheism of the heathen philosophy. Even of the visi- 
ble world not one of the authors of the Bible ever suffered to escape 
from his pen one of those sentences which in other books contradict 
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the reality of facts; “not one which makes of the heavens a firmament, 
as do the Septuagint, St. Jerome, and all the Fathers of the Church,” 

the word expanse being the proper term. None of them speak of the 
mountains as Mohammed does, or of the cosmogony as Buffon. 
There has not been, the Professor reiterates, one physical error yet 
discovered in the Scriptures, which is the more wonderful in pro- 
portion as these ancient writings are viewed from a position near at 
hand; while he admits that could a single instance of the sort be 
pointed out in the Bible, our faith in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures would be more than compromised; it would then be 
necessary to confess that there are errors in the Word of God, and 
that these false sentences belong to a fallible writer and not to the 
Holy Spirit. 

But, not only does the Bible not contain a false sentence, a false 
expression, but it often presents to us words “ which make us recog- 
nize, in a manner not to be misunderstood, the science of the 
Almighty.” It often happens, that its language, when listened 
to with attention, permits us to see a science which it will not teach, 
but which it cannot be ignorant of, since there is in it a profound 
abyss. Not only will it tell us nothing false, even in passing, but 
it often surprises us with words which betray the voice of the 
Creator of the world. Often you remark in them a wisdom, a pru- 
dence, an exactitude, of which the sages of antiquity could not form 
an idea, and which the discoveries alone of the telescope, and of the 
science of the moderns have been able to appreciate; so that its 
language carries, by these traits, the evident characteristics of the 
most entire inspiration, ‘The discreet and unusual choice of its 
expressions, the nature of certain details, whose perfect propriety 
and divine adaptedness to the facts were only revealed three thou- 

sand years later, the reserve of the language, sometimes its boldness 
and its strangeness, considering the time when it was written,—all 
these signs make you know the Savant par excellence, the Ancient 
of Days, who addresses himself to his children without doubt, but 
who speaks as the Father of a family, and who well knows his 
house.” Our author proceeds to illustrate the position which he 
assumes in the passage now quoted, and shows how wonderfully the 
representations of the sacred writers agree with the discoveries of 
sclence. 

This agreement he traces in regard to the shape of the globe, its 
rotundity, its resting on nothing ; ; the epoch and the order of the 
several stages of the “unravelling of the primitive chaos; the light, as 
being independent of the sun; the creation of plants; the atmo- 
sphere, as having weight; the nature of the clouds; the mountains; 
the exterior of the globe, as being a crust or shell; the interior, as 
composed of fire ; (Job & 28, 9. Literally : Beneath, it is turned up, 
and as it were, of fire,) the surface of the earth, as emerging cr 
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rising out of the waters; the deluge, as having the same origin, and 
similar characteristics; the arresting of the moon as well as the sun, 
by miracle; the primitive unity of the language of mankind; the 
dimensions of the ark of Noah; the vast number of the stars, and 
their subjection to laws in their position and movements ; the division 
of the heavens; and finally, the grandeur and immensity of creation. 
All of these subjects the discoveries of modern science most 
remarkably confirm. Professor Gaussen maintains with great learn- 
ing and force of illustration, the gleamings of light which the Scrip- 
tures, rightly translated, shed upon them. 

Our readers must consult the work itself to obtain a correct idea 
of what the author says respecting the miracle of the sun and the 
moon standing still at the command of Joshua. His observations 
also, where he shows that, from the nature of the case, the language 
of the Scriptures in relation to the Phenomena of Nature must be 
accommodated to that which mankind in all ages have commonly used, 
although not in substance novel, will be consulted with advantage. 
IXven to the genius of Newton, the Bible must have been incon- 
venient and incomprehensible sometimes, if it had always spoken of 
the operations of Nature, as they really are. 

The third chapter of the Professor’s most interesting production 
is occupied with the consideration of what he terms Lvasions of the 
true doctrine. These he arranges under three heads. First: does 
the Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures concern only the thoughts, 
or does it extend also to the words of the writers? Second: Ought 
the Historical Books to be excepted from the plenary Inspiration ? 
And third: Does the apparent insignificance of certain details in the 
Bible authorize their exclusion from this Inspiration? Let us listen 
to some portions of the second section. 

Our author asks, ‘‘ Where will you find, among all the uninspired 
narrators, a man who has written anything as St. Luke has written 
the Acts of the Apostles? Who has known how to recount in 
thirty pages the history of thirty of the most beautiful years of 
Christianity, from the ascension of the Son of Man to heaven, to 
the imprisonment of St. Paul in the capital of the Roman world? 
Incomparable History! See at once how short and how great it is! 
What do we not find in it? Discourses addressed to the Jews and 
to the Greeks,—pronounced before the tribunals, before the Areo- 
pagus and before the Sanhedrim, in the public places, and before 
a proconsul, in the synagogues and before kings; admirable descrip- 
tions of the primitive church; miraculous and dramatic scenes in 
its bosom; interventions of angels to deliver, to warn, or to punish; 
controversies and divisions in the assemblies of Christians; new 
institutions in the Church, the history of a first council and its 
synodic epistle; commentaries on the Scriptures; recitals of heresies ; 
solemn and terrible judgments of God; appearances of the Lord in 
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the way, in the temple, in the prison; detailed conversions and 
such as were often miraculous, and singularly various.” The Pro- 
fessor enumerates a number of instances illustrative of this wonder- 
ful variety and greatness of theme. He then exclaims and demands 
in the following terms: ‘ And all this in thirty pages, or twenty- 
eight little chapters ! Admirable brevity! Was there not need of 
the Holy Spirit of God for this conciseness, for the selection of 
details, for this pious, varied, brief, richly significant manner which 
employs so few words, and teaches so many things ?” 

Is it thus that men narrate events? ‘Could you find on the 
earth a man that is capable of relating the assassination of his 
mother with the manifest calmness, the propriety, the sobriety, the 
coolness of the four-fold narrative of the Evangelists, recounting 
the death of Jesus; of that Jesus whom my loved more than one 
loves his mother, more than one loves his life? ‘That Jesus whom 
they adored ; whom they had seen prostrate in Gethsemane, and 
afterwards betrayed, abandoned, dragged along, with his hands tied, 
into Jerusalem, and finally nailed naked to the cross, whilst the sun 
hid his light, the earth quaked, and He who had restored the dead 
to life was himself reduced to the state of the dead. Was there 
not need of the Spirit of God in each line, in each word, of such a 
narrative, to choose appropriately from an age, and from a world of 
reminiscences ?” 

Then think of the divine prudence manifested by these historians, 
which not only revealed itself in that information which they gave, 
but also in their reserve, both in the terms which they employed, 
and in those they shunned. ‘Take, for example, the manner in 
which they speak of the mother of Jesus. ‘‘ What divine foresight, 
what prophetic wisdom, there is both in their narratives and in their 
expressions. How easy it would have been for them, in their 
ardent adoration of the son, to have expressed themselves too 
respectfully of the mother? Would not a single word, suffered to 
escape them through an imprudence so natural in their first emo- 
tions, have for ever authorized the idolatry of the ages to come 
towards Mary, and the crime of the worship which has been ren- 
dered her? But that word they never uttered. Did they even 
once call her the Mother of God ?” 

What do the sacred historians say of her after the death and 
resurrection of their Saviour? Only one sentence! ‘ These all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication with the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” 
She is not named the first or the last. Then what do they say of 
her before the death of the Redeemer? How few are the sentences 
reported to us of all the words which he must have addressed to 
her! Here is the first: ‘ Woman, what have | to do with thee,’ 
—or what is this to me and thee, when she interfered in his 
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ministry, which had just about commenced, and asked him to per- 
form a miracle. Again, when a certain woman, from among the 
people, exclaimed in her ardent enthusiasm,—‘ Blessed is the womb 
which bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked,’ ‘ Say,’ he 
replied, ‘ Blessed rather are they who hear the word of God and 
keep it.’ Listen now to the third: his mother and brethren had 
been shaken in their faith: they had listened to those who had 
said, ‘ He is beside himself!’ And some one came and told him, 
‘Thy mother and thy brethren are without, who desire to see thee.’ 
‘ Who is my mother?’ he replied. And stretching forth his hand 
towards his disciples, he said, ‘ Behold my mother . . . every woman 
who shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven is my mother.’ 
And when finally he saw her from the cross, he called her no more 
by the name of mother, but he bequeathed her to the disciple whom 
he loved, saying, ‘ Woman, behold thy son: John, behold thy 
mother ;’ and from that hour that disciple received her into his 
house, not to adore her, but to protect her, as a feeble and suffering 
being, whose soul had been pierced as with a sword.” The Pro- 
fessor here asks, ‘‘ is it thus that man relates events, and was there 
not need that the prophetic Spirit should be the narrator of all these 
facts ?” 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a consideration of the Use of 
Sacred Criticism, in its relation to Inspiration. It is also under 
three heads that this division of the work is arranged. First, Sacred 
Criticism a Servant, nut Judge. Second, a Historian, not a Diviner. 
And third, the Door-keeper of the Temple, and not its Divinity. 

He thus describes the character and proper province of Sacred 
Criticism: ‘‘ It is a noble science. It is so in regard to its object— 
the study of the destinies of the sacred text, its canon, its manu- 
scripts, its versions, its witnesses, the vast numbers of those who 
have cited it. It is so by reason of its services:—what triumphs 
obtained over infidelity, what objections reduced to silence, what 
wicked doubts dissipated for ever! It is so in regard to its history : 
—how many eminent men have consecrated to it either the devotion 
of a pious life, or the resources of the most beautiful genius! It is 
so, finally, by reason of its immense labours, of which no one can 
know the extent unless he has studied it. God forbid that we 
should ever oppose faith to science :—the faith which lives by the 
truth, or the science which seeks for it! that faith which seeks for 
it (the truth) directly at the hand of God, to that science which 
secks for it more indirectly elsewhere, and which often finds it ! 
All that is true in one place is in pre-established harmony with that 
which is true in another and more elevated place. Faith, then, 
knows in advance, and before having seen anything, that all truth 
will render testimony to it. If then all true science, whatever it 
may be, is the friend of faith, Sacred Criticism is more than a friend ; 
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she is almost a relative. But if sheis honourable, useful, necessary, 
she is so only so long as she remains true, and keeps her proper 
place. So long as she does not quit the field which belongs to her, 
she is worthy of our respect; but from the moment she leaves it, 
it becomes necessary to restrain her; she is no longer a science, 
but only a silly soothsayer.” A multitude of other passages in the 
chapter to which this last extract belongs are equally striking. 

The fifth chapter contains a Didactic Summary of the Doctrine 
of Inspiration, and is chiefly engaged with an argumentative consi- 
deration of the subject, the ground having been cleared in the pre- 
ceding chapters for such a course. The argument is conducted in 
a catechetical form; the questions being forty-five in number, with 
corresponding answers. ‘These are made to cover the whole ground 
which the subject presents. We quote several of them :— 


XVI. May much evil result from the doctrine, according to which the 
language of inspiration is only the human expression of a superhuman 
revelation, and, so to speak, but the natural reflection of a supernatural 
iJlumination ? 

There will ever result from it these two evils: either men will degrade 
the oracles of God to a level with the words of saints; or they will 
elevate the latter to a level with the Scriptures. It is a baneful conse- 
quence, whose alternatives have been produced in all ages. It is inevita- 
ble. All men, truly regenerated, being enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
it follows, according to this. doctrine, that they all possess, although in 
different degrees, the element of inspiration; so that, according to the 
arbitrary idea which you may have formed of their spiritual state, you will 
be inevitably led one while to assimilate the sacred writers to them, at 
another, to elevate them to the rank of men inspired from on high. 

XVII. Can you cite religious bodies, in which the former of these evils 
have been realized. I mean to say, in which men have been carried to 
the length of reducing the Scriptures to the level of the words of the 
saints ? 

All the systems of the Protestant Doctors who suppose that there is 
some mixture of error in the sacred Scriptures are founded upon this doc- 
trine,—from Semler and Ammon, to Eichhorn, Paulus, Gabler, Schuster 
and Restig; from De Wette to the more respectful systems of Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller, Scaliger, Capel, John Le Clerc, and Vossius. According to 
these systems, the divine light, by which the intelligence of the sacred 
writers was enlightened, might experience certain partial eclipses, by the 
inevitable effect of their natural infirmities, of a defect of memory, of an 
innocent ignorance, of a popular prejudice ; so that their writings have 
retained the traces of it, and we can recognize the places where the shadows 
have fallen ! 

XVIII. Can you cite also some religious bodies in which the latter 
evil has occurred ; I mean to say, in which, by having confounded inspi- 
ration with illumination, men have elevated saints and doctors to the rank 
of inspired men ? 

We may, above all, cite the Jews and Latins, or Roman Catholics, 
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XIX. What have the Jews done ? 

They have considered the Rabbis of the ages succeeding the Dispersion, 
as endowed with an infallibility which has placed them on a level with 
(if not above) Moses and the Prophets. They have attributed, without 
doubt, a sort of inspiration to the sacred Scriptures; but they have for- 
bidden to explain the oracles of God, otherwise than according to their 
traditions. They have called the immense body of these ‘“‘ commandments 
of men” the Oral Law, the Doctrine, or the Talmud, distinguishing it into 
the Mishna or Second Law, and the Gemara—complement or perfection. 
They have maintained that it was transmitted from God to Moses, from Moses 
to Joshua, from Joshua to the prophets, from the prophets to Ezra, from 
lizra to the doctors of the Great Synagogue, and from them to the Rabbis 
Antigonus, Soccho, Shemaia, Hillel, Schammai; until at length Judah 
the Holy committed it to the Traditions, or Repetitions of the law, which, 
at a later day, together with their commentary or complement (the Gemara), 
have formed, at first, the Talmud of Jerusalem, and afterwards that of 
Babylon. 

“One of the greatest obstacles which we meet with among the Jews,” 
says the Missionary MacCaul, ‘‘is their invincible prejudice in favour of 
their traditions and their commentaries; so that we cannot induce them to 
purchase our Bibles without notes or commentaries.” ‘‘ The law,” say 
they, “‘ is like salt; the Mishna, like pepper ; the Talmud, like aromatics.” 
‘‘ The Scriptures are like water; the Mishna like wine; and the Gemara 
like spiced wine.” ‘‘ My son,” says Rabbi Isage, “learn to give more 
attention to the words of the scribes than to the words of the Law.” 
‘Turn your children,” said Rabbi Eleazar, on his death-bed, to his scho- 
lars who asked him respecting the way of life, “‘ turn your children from 
the study of the Bible, and place them at the feet of the wise men.” 
** Learn, my son,” says Rabbi Jacob, ‘‘ that the words of the scribes are 
more lovely than those of the prophets !” 

XX. And what has resulted from these enormities ? 

It has resulted, by this means, that millions and millions of immortal 
souls, though wandering throughout the earth, though weary and heavy- 
laden, though despised and persecuted in every place, have carried about 
with them, into every nation of the earth, the book of the Old Testament, 
intact and complete, and have not ceased to read it, in the Hebrew, every 
Sabbath, in thousands and thousands of synagogues, during eighteen hun- 
dred years : without, however, discovering in it that Jewish Messiah whom 
we all adore, and to know whom would be from this day forth their deli- 
verance, as it must one day be their happiness and their glory! Full 
well said Jesus unto them, ‘ Ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition.” 

XXI. And what have the Latins done? 

They have considered the Fathers, the Popes, the Councils of the suc- 
cessive ages of the Roman Church, as endowed with an infallibility which 
puts them on a level with (if not above) Jesus, the prophets, and the 
apostles. They have, it is true, differed greatly, one from another, on the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; and the Faculties of Douay 
and Louvain, for example, resisted stoutly the opinion of the Jesuits, who 
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were unwilling to recognize in the operation of the Holy Spirit, anything 
more than a direction which preserved the sacred writers from error; but 
they have all forbidden to explain the sacred Scriptures otherwise than after 
the traditions. They have believed that they had the right to say, in all 
their Councils, as the apostles and prophets of Jerusalem, ‘‘ It hath seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit and to us.””. They have declared that it belonged 
to them to judge of the true sense of the Scriptures. They have called 
the immense body of these “‘ commandments of men,” the Oral Law, the 
Unwritten Traditions, the Unwritten Law. They have said that they were 
transmitted from God, and dictated by the mouth of Jesus Christ or the 
Holy Spirit, by a continual succession. 


The sixth chapter treats of the Scriptural proof of the doctrine 
of Inspiration, according to a five-fold division. First: the whole 
Scripture is theopneustic, or inspired of God. Second: all the 
words of the prophets were from God. Third: all the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament are prophetic. Fourth: all the words of the 
New Testament are prophetic. And fifth: the examples of the 
Apostles and of their Master attest that, in their estimation, all the 
words of the sacred Books were given from God. 

Professor Gaussen’s grand purpose and confident effort may be 
said to belong to this chapter especially; seeing that he under- 
takes to establish the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures by means of Scriptural proof, from the Scriptures them- 
selves. This part of the work, therefore, in which he puts forth all 
his strength, requires to be studied in its entire shape. His inves- 
tigation extends to every passage in the Bible which seems to have 
a bearing on the question; and from the specimens already given 
of the earnestness, the knowledge, the ability, and the eloquence of 
the author, our readers must be convinced that it is an investigation 
of no ordinary character, whether its conclusions be regarded, or the 
masterly manner in which it is conducted. 

The seventh and last chapter presents a summary of the entire 
subject of the book, with appropriate counsels to the reader, and 
impressive views relative to the voice of God as heard in and heard 
through the Scriptures. Our limits forbid us to cite passages 
from it; nor can it now be necessary after the samples and account 
which the preceding pages present. Neither need a single word of 
eulogy be added; for it is impossible for any person to withhold 
from our extracts high admiration of the tone and the talent of the 
writer. What then must be the impression after a continuous, a 
complete, and an anxious perusal of the volume? ‘That the work 
is perfect, that it contains nothing but what must command acquies- 
cence on the part of the serious reader, the author himself would 
not himself imagine. Particular opinions, although in no degree 
affecting the train of the argument or the character of the main 
doctrine, sometimes peep out, that will be questioned; such as that 
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when the Professor speaks of the second coming of our Saviour to 
reign personally on the earth. Still, whatever may be thought of 
incidental notions, or whatever may be objected, speaking critically, 
of the literature of the production, of its arrangement, its repetitions, 
and its elaborate style, the great majority of readers we think will 
pronounce Gaussen’s 7 heopneustia to be a triumphant argument, 
and the most satisfactory they can meet with upon a question of 
paramount interest and importance ; at the same time that it 
furnishes a large mass of finely informing and deeply captivating 
writing. 

When we speak of the great majority of readers, we of course 
exclude sceptics, deists, and atheists. As we have more than once 
stated, he relies upon the Scriptures themselves for the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of plenary inspiration; nor does it appear that 
in any other way, or by any other evidence, can the doctrine be 
satisfactorily demonstrated to him who believes that the Scriptures 
are a Revelation; and it is to such persons that the Professor addresses 
himself. Infidels require to be plied with arguments and facts 
proper to establish the claim of the Bible to be a book which con- 
tains the revealed word of God. But after this has been yielded 
by the honest inquirer, it is needful to have the belief fixed and 
defined with regard to the degree in which the sacred writings have 
been inspired, and to have his convictions settled relative to all the 
main points of faith which our author has so eloquently and powerful 
set forth. We conclude with a short biographical notice. 

Professor Gaussen is a native of Geneva, of a wealthy and respect- 
able family. He preached the Gospel with zeal and ability, for 
several years, at Satigny, but was deprived of his pastoral charge 
by the Consistory of Geneva, for having promulgated doctrines and 
employed measures which that body did not regard as sound, as 
sufficiently rational. This tyrannical act led toa 1 discussion which 
not only signally promoted what are called Evangelical views, but 
was the occasion as well as forerunner of the disrelished minister’s 
principal displays and efforts in behalf of that which he considered 
to be the truth. It was this affair, more than any other one thing, 
which suggested the formation of the Evangelical Society of Geneva 
in 1831, and of the contemporaneous establishment of the new theo- 
logical school of that city, and which owes its existence to that 
society. M. Gaussen was chosen Professor of Didactic Theology 
at the very commencement of the seminary; and as he possesses a 
sufficient fortune himself, it is believed that his services are wholly 
gratuitous. ‘The man as well as his writings must be admired and 
revered, whenever mention is made of them or of him. 
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Art. I1.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Michael Thomas Sadler, 
Esq., M.P., §c. Seeley and Burnside. 


PostTErRITy will not accord so high a station to Mr. Sadler, as a 
large number of his contemporaries, not a few of whom were them- 
selves eminent, on a sudden granted to him. There were certain 
circumstances of a transient nature which served to set him at the 
time in a striking light ; just as there had been sundry causes, some 
of them natural, others accidental, which prevented him from ever 
arriving at that real eminence which would have commanded per- 
manent and universal admiration. 

With regard to the temporary circumstances which lent extraor- 
dinary eclat to Mr. Sadler’s name for a brief space, we may men- 
tion the final agitation of the Catholic Question, when the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Peel evinced a determination to see it 
settled. Upon this stirring occasion the hero of the present volume 
brought all his powers and acquirements to bear on the measure, 
opposing and denouncing the claims with his wonted earnestness 
and vehemence, which so attracted the notice of the Duke of New- 
castle, that it was by the advice and assistance of his Grace that 
the orator was brought into Parliament for Newark, and to the 
defeat of Serjeant Wilde, by a majority of 214, Having found 
himself on the floor of the House of Commons, it so happened that 
there were certain subjects to which the minds of many were either 
at that date intensely directed, or upon which an ardent and voluble 
eloquence could readily bring many to take an earnest part; at the 
same time that the subjects afforded scope for plausible one-sided 
argument, and where for a season narrow and superficial opinions 
might be pretty generally regarded as overwhelming. We need 
hardly do more than allude to the Irish Poor-laws, the Theory of 
Population, and the Factory question, in all of which Mr. Sadler 
took a characteristic share. 

Now, it is not to be denied that upon these and some other questions 
Mr. Sadler succeeded to rivet attention for a season; and no doubt 
left impressions which, after his disappearance from the public stage, 
have done good, not only by arousing men’s minds to great social 
diseases to which they had from long use become hardened, but by 
checking the brutality of individuals, and throwing shame upon the 
selfish practices of classes, Still, we must observe that he neither 
figured as the originator of any of these questions, nor as the phi- 
lanthropist and philosopher whose foresight and agency was to bring 
them to a happy issue; or at least with half the effect which might 
have been expected from the temporary admiration that attended 
his efforts. And this brings us to consider for a moment what 
were the causes, natural as well as accidental, which prevented him 
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from achieving the highest and most lasting fame. First of all, 

however, we quote from the “* Memoirs” a few paragraphs, in order 

to convey an idea not only of the principal stages in his career, but 
of his early promise and education. With regard to the epochs of 
his life, we have the following rapid and brief sketch :— 


He was born at Snelston in Derbyshire, in the year 1780: he continued 
to reside in that village, and in the neighbouring one of Doveridge, until 
the year 1800, when he removed to Leeds. In 1813, he entered into 
partnership with the widow of the late Samuel Fenton, Esq., of that place, 
whose eldest daughter he married in 1816. In March, 1829, he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the representatives for the borough of 
Newark ; for which place he was re-elected in July, 1830. In May, 1831, 
Parliament having been again dissolved, he was returned for the borough 
of Aldborough in Yorkshire. His connexion with Parliament terminating 
in December, 1832, he removed about a year afterwards to Belfast, in Ire- 
land, where he continued to reside until his death, which occurred in July, 
1835, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 


Next, for his character and progress during his early years :— 


His faculties seem to have developed themselves at an early age. A 
taste both for drawing and music manifested itself before he had reached 
his fifth year. Specimens of early talent in sketching, made about this 
period of his childhood, have been preserved in the family ever since ; and 
at the same age he was accustomed to find out a tune on the harpsichord, 
after having heard it played or sung, with the assistance of the printed 
notes. 

About the sixth year of his age he was placed under the care of Mr. 
Harrison, a schoolmaster of considerable reputation at Doveridge, and 
with him he remained till his fourteenth or fifteenth year. Here he 
acquired a competent knowledge of Latin and Greek, a good acquaintance 
with French, and the rudiments of Italian and German. But Mr. Harri- 
son’s favourite pursuit was that of mathematics, in which he greatly 
excelled, and to which he naturally directed the ardent mind of his pupil. 
By the time young Sadler had completed his eleventh year, he had gone 
through Saunderson’s Algebra, calculated eclipses, found logarithms, and 
become conversant with the most abstruse probiems in pure and practical 
geometry. 

At this period he became a correspondent of the chief scientific periodical 
of the day ; answering most of the mathematical problems proposed through 
that channel. Such, indeed, was his proficiency, that at this early age 
his tutor felt no hesitation in giving him the charge of a pupil of adult 
years, and who has since gained a distinguished reputation, but who was 
then passing the college vacation at Doveridge, for the benefit of Mr. 
Harrison’s advice and direction. 

At his twelfth year it was his father’s intention to have removed him to 
a public school, with a view to his proceeding from thence to college. 
But on consulting Mr. Harrison, the tutor’s fondness for his pupil caused 
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him to use such persuasions as induced Mr. Sadler to allow him to remain 
at Doveridge. Thus the whole plan and prospects of his life became 
deranged, and after remaining with Mr. Harrison till any longer stay appeared 


useless, he returned home, without any settled plan as to his further edu- 
cation or course of life. 


Left now, for two or three years, very much to his own choice of pursuits, 
it happened fortunately that his father possessed a large and well-selected 
library, which had been bequeathed to him by Mrs. Sadler’s relative, the 
Reverend Henry Wrigley, Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. This 
collection contained all the standard English authors, together with the 
leading Greek and Roman classics; and as Michael had an insatiable thirst 
for reading, a year or two spent with these companions made him familiar 
with all the best models both ancient and modern. 

Leisure, and such a course of reading, soon produced one very common 
result in a mind of an imaginative and enthusiastic order. He began to 
indulge in a poetic vein to a considerable extent. THe versified many of 
the Psalms, and produced a poem in Spenserian verse descriptive of the 
scenery of the river Dove. He also threw into heroic verse the account 
of Darius’s feast; given in 1 Esdras, iv. This, with some other pieces, 
he at one time intended to send to the press ; but, discovering that Southey 
had anticipated him in the subject, he abandoned the intention. 


Now, relative to Sadler’s natural character,—his deficiencies and 
his peculiarities, the ‘‘ Memoirs,” and indeed all that was before cur- 
rently known concerning him, enable us first of all to pronounce 
that he was endowed with real benevolent feeling, with an ardent 
temperament, with an imaginative turn of mind, and even with 
considerable poetic powers. He was also master of great fluency, 
and could enrich his speeches and writings with apt and ready illus- 
trations drawn from a variety of sources. We may add, that he 
was clever at detecting the fallacies of opponents, the errors of those 
who were wrong-doers, and popular in his method of declaiming 
against abuses, or about the sufferings of the poor and the labouring 
classes. But, on the other hand, his benevolence was not guided 
by a deep philosophy, or expanded so as to embrace the whole 
truth,—the entire field which called for sympathy and justice. 
His eloquence, again, chiefly dealt in common-places, which for 
want of depth and extension often amounted to fallacies; while his 
method, as well as capacity for haranguing, pointed him out asa 
zealous demagogue who had charity for no one that did not think 
exactly as he himself did. He seems to have indulged an anger 
against the manufacturers as a class, just as he did against Malthus 
as an individual, that would have resulted in persecution had he 
possesed despotic power. 

Again, the course of his education, the spheres in which he 
moved before becoming a parliament man, nay, the very direction 
of his tastes towards literature, haranguing, and lecturing, for a 
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series of years, were not calculated to prepare or to prune him for 
the career of a statesman. Let us here quote from the ‘*‘ Memoirs,” 
and introduce, along with some suggestive remarks, Sir James 
Mackintosh as a critic :-— 


The main drawback to his acceptability and usefulness, was one which 
arose out of the circumstances in which he had been placed for the first 
five-and-forty years of his life: it was well indicated by one of the most 
accurate observers in the old House of Commons, Sir James Mackintosh. 
In the spring of 1829, when the eclat of Mr. Sadler’s first appearance in 
that assembly brought his name and pretensions into daily discussion in 
every society, Mr. Zachary Macaulay, happening to meet this veteran 
critic and orator, immediately put the question, “‘ This Mr. Sadler, whom 
all men are talking about, whgt sort of a man is he, Sir James ?—What is 
your opinion of him?” ‘‘ Why,” replied Sir James, “ there is no doubt 
that he is a great man; but he appears to me éo have been used to a favour- 
able auditory.”’ 

Sir James had here, with an intuitive sagacity, both hinted at the defects 
in Mr. Sadler’s mode of address, and had suggested most truly their real 
cause and origin. Unlike such men as Canning, and Brougham, and 
Peel, who were brought as youths, upon the noblest arena in the world, 
and forced to train themselves cautiously and step by step, in the presence 
of the Nestors of the senate, until all exuberances were pruned away, all 
weaknesses remedied, and a style formed by practice, exactly suited to the 
place and the auditory: unlike, we repeat, these happier competitors, Mr. 
Sadler dwelt and moved, until mature age, amidst the society of men who 
were, almost universally, his inferiors both in mental powers and acquire- 
ments. It was impossible that this circumstance should fail to produce an 
injurious effect. He became accustomed, as a matter of right and of 
course, to declaim, to lecture, to expatiate. On every side he grew accus- 
tomed to meet the gaze of admiring and delighted auditors ; but scarcely 
ever had he the advantage of grappling with an equal. 


It is to us quite clear from what we have quoted from the 
‘“* Memoirs,” or previously read and heard of the man, that Mr. 
Sadler was not qualified by nature or by acquirements to maintain 
an ascendancy in the House of Commons. It was all very well to 
listen to him, once or twice, about the wrongs of the Factory chil- 
dren, or relative to the encroachments made upon the comforts and 
wonted privileges of the agricultural poor. But these topics would 
have became stale in his hands, even although the Lower House 
consisted of a set of men that prefer declamation and vehement 
utterance of oft-repeated sentiments to practical sense and substan- 
tial matter. But there was a greater drawback to Mr. Sadier’s 
enduring fame than the unpruned style or the reiterating to which 
we have alluded. As we have already stated, his philosophy was 
straitened, limited, and narrow, and therefore unsound as well as 
illiberal. He laboured under strong prejudices, as might be ex- 
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pected of one whose religious sentiments were stringent, whose 
temperament was ardent, and who had not been logically schooled 
by experience. He, for example, clearly perceived and earnestly 
described the sufferings of the Factory children, but he never seems 
to have carried his eye to the remoter causes of the evil, or to have 
been capable of devising a wholesome and permanent practical cure 
for it. Neither when he called for acts of Parliament does he seem 
to have considered how idle it is to grapple with tides in the tran- 
sitions of society by means of paper and parchment issued by a 
legislature. 

We might extend these general kinds of remark with regard to 
Mr. Sadler’s political career; and enforce them by special references 
to many of his opinions and exertions. This would, however, cause 
us to exceed the space which we think is called for by the 
**Memoirs.” We therefore hasten to aconclusion. The paragraphs 
which we now copy out exhibit him at a most interesting period 
of his history, while they glance at defects and habits which must 
have considerably diminished his public influence. ‘The period we 
allude to was that during which he was contemplating a speedy 
removal from our world. We are told,— 


His sole occupation during all this period was of a character suited to his 
circumstances. The Scriptures were seldom out of his hand: his conver- 
sation was filled with the one topic; and earnest and vehement prayer 
absorbed him day and night. That his petitions were indeed heard and 
answered, became apparent to his afflicted relatives by several unequivocal 
signs. Among these we may specify,— 

1. A perfect calmness and indifference to things which had for many 
years past almost monopolized his thoughts. As one instance of this may 
be mentioned, a fresh and very earnest application for permission to use 
his name as a candidate for a large borough in a midland county of England. 
The application was not only declined on the instant—which, indeed, was 
a matter of course, but it was put aside without a single sigh, or so much 
as a quickening of the pulse. 

2. Having always been of an impetuous and irritable temperament, the 
silent endurance of pain had never been a feature in his character in former 
years. Now, however, although ease wholly forsook him, and his suffer- 
ings were constant and unremitting, his patient endurance was quite 
remarkable, and his mind seemed swallowed up by a feeling that all his 
pains were infinitely less than his deservings ; and by an intense desire to 
realize that interest in the greater and truly availing sufferings of the 
Saviour which might enable him to exclaim, with the Apostle’s exulting 
confidence, ** Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh out 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.”’ 

3. Another most evident and remarkable change took place in him. 
When in health, the confidence which he felt in the truth of his own prin- 
ciples, and the vehemence with which he maintained them, constantly led 
him to speak of his opponents, especially of those who had written ‘against 
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the poor,” in terms of unsparing severity. It was not any personal feeling 
which prompted this; he merely adopted too dogmatically the language 
applied in holy writ to the oppressors of the poorand the needy. But now a 
total change took place in this respect. The greatest meekness and gen- 
tleness displayed itself whenever opposing controversialists were alluded to ; 
and he was quite as ready to find an exculpatory plea or charitable sup- 
position, as he had formerly been to hurl anathemas at “the enemies of 
the poor.” 


It only remains for us now to say a word about the literary merits 
of the volume before us. The biographer, it is to be borne in mind, 
has had to work up memoirs from a life destitute of stirring inci- 
dent, and consisting of a mere record of opinions and writings, 
Accordingly we have little more than an account of speeches, with 
ample extracts from them, and a recapitulation of the extravagant 
compliments paid by persons whose opinions squared with those of Mr. 
Sadler. This so far as regards one section of the contents. Then 
as relates to writings, we have his anti-Malthusian arguments pre- 
sented afresh; while his efforts in behalf of the Factory children 
and in other philanthropic walks are minutely recorded. In doing 
all this the biographer evinces kindred feeling and principle to what 
were cherished by the hero of the book, and is naturally eulogistic; 
exhibiting also a considerable share of the sectarian spirit displayed 
by Mr. Sadler. But after all the volume is not without valuable 
and interesting features; for while it lends us a considerable insight 
into the character of the man, it also affords an instructive type of 
class thinkers whose intentions are as sincere and humane as their 
dogmatism is offensive; whose hearts are as warm as their heads 
are contracted. Mr. Sadler was disgusted at the dry and mathe- 
matical enunciations of the political economists; and did not see 
how their theory could be compatible with truth and with humanity ; 
and therefore with the zeal of a good, although not with the know- 
ledge of a very great man, ceased not to denounce the presumed 
enormities, and died a real Christian. 





Art. III.—1. The Rise and Progress of the Laws of England and Wales. 


By Owen Fiintorr, Esq. Richards and Co. 
2. The English Constitution ; a Popular Commentary on the Constitutional 
Law of England. By Grorce Bowyer, M.A. Burns. 


TuEsE publications contemplate kindred although separate branches 

of a wonderfully broad subject, which, if skilfully treated, must be 
rendered no less interesting than they are recondite. “ The Rise 
and Progress of the Laws of England” necessarily impose upon Mr. 
Flintoff the task of tracing through many a curious region the origin 
and the modifications of our national customs and established forms, 
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often going far back, and to periods of deep obscurity, for the 
elements of our present most remarkable institutions. Not that 
he can pretend, especially with regard to the unwritten law, to 
guide the student with close precision, or that he can confidently 
apportion to each source its particular contributions. ‘ It would 
be vain,” he admits, ‘‘ to endeavour to trace to its fountain-head 
every custom that forms part of the ocean of the unwritten law; we 
can only say that this or that custom was discovered at such a 
period, perhaps, then just swelling up into the future river, or per- 
haps already a broad and steady stream; or again, that such a 
custom flowed from that distant range of hills, where lodged in 
primeval times an early tribe, the natural lords of the land; or else 
that it had not risen and commenced its downward course, till the 
children of another people had occupied that region. It seems, 
therefore, that as it would be useless to seek to fix and determine 
each part of the great mass of customs which form the common 
law, the simplest way will be to trace the usages of each of those 
nations who now form the united community ; and as these respec- 
tively must have constituted that body of customs which became 
afterwards commingled and blended together, it is clear that thus 
we shall arrive at something like certainty.” Analogous to the 
rise, progress, and development of our language, which has been 
enriched not only as civilization and mind recorded their conquests, 
but with the ample borrowings from a number of foreign nations 
who from time to time have established a footing and been natural- 
ized in our country, must be the ingredients of the great deep of 
unwritten laws; and with very considerable learning, legal, anti- 
quarian, and historical, has Mr. Flintoff, who is a barrister, 
collected and distinguished the quality and source of some of 
the more important of the elements. We need hardly name 
the sources from which Britain principally must have derived 
the elements of her laws. Neither shall we attempt to follow our 
author with any degree of closeness when endeavouring to ascertain 
the proportion which was native; or such contributions as belonged 
respectively to Saxon, Dane, and Norman. The Romans, every 
one is aware, bequeathed a deep impress of themselves upon our 
institutions and customs, as well as upon our arts and literature. 
And how rude, simple, and picturesque was the basis upon which 
the mighty superstructure has been reared! In Druidical times the . 
laws of the Britons were oral, and couched in verse. They were 
afterwards codified by Hoel the Good, and called Triads, the num- 
ber three being a sacred number among the ancient inhabitants of 
this country. Nor have some of the most curious elements of their 
laws departed from amongst us at this day; neither have they been 
totally obliterated by innovation. Says Mr. Flintoff,— 
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The Triads and laws of Hoel, both remotely derived from the Bardic 
lore, thus form the repositories of the usages and customs of the Britons. 
In their solitary cairns, we see the visible and touching memorials which 
point out the dwelling-seats of their tribes. In their language, largely 
mixing with that now spoken, we have another vestige that has travelled 
in the memories of their children. If again we turn to their ancient laws, 
we shall find these also existing to a great degree amongst their descend- 
ants. * * * Amongst other principles which we find laid down in the 
laws of Hoel, is one, that a witness to an accusation must swear that he 
knew and saw what he swears to, agreeably to the present well-established 
rule, and another, that the testimony of one man should not be taken. 
So the husband and wife could not give evidence respectively against one 
another ; nor could the wife be brought forward to give evidence without 
her husband ; the like thing applying in the case of an infant, for whom 
his father or guardian must have appeared. Although, however, the wife 
was considered as part of her husband, yet she had certain rights of her 
own. Thus the wife of the king could dispose of the thirds given to her 
by the king ; and the wife of a freeman could dispose of all her parapher- 
nalia and such like goods; but this did not hold in the case of the wife 
of a villanus or bondsman. The wife had also a right to all her articles 
of dress to which her husband could not lay claim; and it appears she 
was entitled to a dowry, and a present from her husband immediately after 
the marriage ; besides which, she received on that occasion an outfit from 
her own family and connexions, a custom which now remains, it is said, 
in some parts of Wales. 


It is not generally known that, even before the arrival of the 
German tribes, the elements of our Parliament were recognized by 
the Britons. Still, the Saxons introduced a number of new laws 
and principles of jurisprudence. For example, trial by ordeal was 
one of their innovations. A specimen may be new to most of our 
readers ; viz., that by the offa execrata, the method by which the 
priests used to purge themselves, ‘* and which they chose, probably,” 
observes our author, ‘‘ as the least likely to put the party in jeo- 
pardy. A morsel of bread was placed on the altar with great pre- 
paration and ceremony, which the person to be tried had to eat. 
If it stuck in his throat, which was improbable, this was to be 
considered as a token of his guilt.” 

The Saxons had an ingenious method of making sure of the 
peaceful and dutiful conduct of each person in a ¢ything ; viz., by 
the enforcement of the Frankpledge, which was a mutual agreement 
of all for the proper behaviour of each. We here quote from the 
essay before us :— 


The next of the Saxon territorial divisions were the Tythings, also called 
Decennaries and Fribourgs, and which derived their name from containing 
ten free families. At the head of every tything an officer presided, who 


was called the head of the fribourg; and every one of the free members 
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was, as we have seen, a security for the rest, pledging himself that each 
would behave orderly, and stand to the inquiries and awards of justice, 
from which reciprocal engagement and guarantee this sort of community 
was also called frankpledge. If any of them fled from justice, the Tything 
was allowed thirty-one days to produce him. If he did not then make his 
appearance, the head of the fribourg might take two principal persons of 
his own tything, and the head and two other members of each of three 
adjoining tythings, and might, by himself and these others, making toge- 
ther twelve, purge himself and his tything from any privity to the offender’s 
escape: but if he was not able to purge himself by this corroboration, he 
and his tything had of themselves to make compensation to the party 
Injured, 


A number of remarkable and permanent institutions were brought 
in by the Saxons; such as those which have their copies in terri- 
torial and local courts, where justice was almost invariably adminis- 
tered. ‘‘ Indeed it was a maxim which exists also in the time we 
live in, that the king should not be resorted to as long as justice 
could be obtained in the proper inferior courts.” 

With the Normans came in the influence of the feudal laws; but 
still the Saxon system formed the great foundation of the common 
law. Mr. Flintoff says,— 


When the Conqueror ascended the English throne, claiming it in right 
of the will of Edward the Confessor, and not obtaining his title from a 
notion of conquest over the people, which he carefully disclaimed, but for 
the feudal meaning of the term conquest, which signifies acquest, or newly 
acquired feudal rights, he solemnly swore, in the fourth year of his reign, 
that he would observe the ancient and approved laws of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly those of Edward the Confessor, and also ordered that twelve 
Saxons in each county should make inquiry, and certify what those laws 
were. Subsequently to this, it was solemnly ordained, in a general coun- 
cil, that the laws of Edward, with such alterations and additions as the 
Conqueror himself had made, should in all things be observed. 


The following are some of the most important innovations made 
in the character of acquests :— 


1. Among the first of these alterations we may reckon the separation of 
the ecclesiastical courts from the civil, effected in order to ingratiate the 
new king with the popish clergy, who for some time before had been endea- 
vouring, all over Europe, to exempt themselves from the secular power, and 
whose demands the Conqueror, like a politic prince, thought it prudent to 
comply with, by reason that their reputed sanctity had a great influence 
over the minds of the people ; and because all the little learning of the 
times was engrossed into their hands, which made them necessary men, 
and by all means to be gained over to his interests. * * 2. Another violent 
alteration of the English constitution consisted in the depopulation of whole 
counties, for the purposes of the king’s royal diversion ; and subjecting both 
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them, and all the ancient forests of the kingdom, to the unreasonable 
severities of forest laws imported from the continent, whereby the slaughter 
of a beast was made almost as penal as the death of a man. * * 3. A third 
alteration in the English laws was by narrowing the remedial influence of 
the county courts, the great seats of Saxon justice, and extending the 
original jurisdiction of the king’s justiciars to all kinds of causes, arising in 
all parts of the kingdom. To this end the aula regis, with all its multi- 
farious authority, was erected; and a capital justiciary appointed, with 
powers so large and boundless, that he became at length a tyrant to the 
people, and formidable to the crown itself. The constitution of this court, 
and the judges themselves who presided there, were fetched from the duchy 
of Normandy; and the consequence naturally was, the ordaining that all 
proceedings in the king’s courts should be carried on in the Norman, instead 
of the English language: a provision the more necessary, because none of 
his Norman justiciars understood English ; but resembling those badges 
of slavery which are imposed upon a conquered people. This lasted till 
King Edward the Third obtained a double victory,—over the armies of 
France in their own country, and their language in our court here at home. 
* * 4, A fourth innovation was the introduction of the trial by combat, for 
the decision of all civil and criminal questions of fact in the last resort. 
This was the immemorial practice of all the northern nations, but first 
reduced to regular and stated forms among the Burgundi about the close 
of the fifth century ; and from them it passed to other nations, particularly 
the Franks and the Normans. * * 5. But the last and most important 
alteration, both in our civil and military polity, was the engrafting on all 
landed estates, a few only excepted, the fiction of feudal tenure, which drew 
after it a numerous and oppressive train of servile fruits and appendages, 
aids, reliefs, primer seisins, wardships, marriages, escheats and fines for 
alienation; the genuine consequences of the maxim then adopted, that all 
the lands in England were derived from, and holden, mediately or imme- 
diately, of the crown. 


We shall content ourselves with one extract belonging to that 
portion of Mr. Flintoff’s essay which treats of the Statute-Law. 


It is remarkable that Charles the Second’s reign was prolific of good 
Acts :— 


The fourth period, which we are next to mention, is after the restoration 
of King Charles the Second: immediately upon which, the principal re- 
maining grievances, the doctrine and consequences of military tenures, were 
taken away and abolished, except in the instance of corruption of inherit- 
able blood, upon attainder of treason and felony. And though the monarch, 
in whose person the royal government was restored, and with it our ancient 
constitution, deserves no commendation from posterity, yet in his reign, 
wicked, sanguinary, and turbulent as it was, the concurrence of happy 
circumstances was such, that from thence we may date, not only the re- 
establishment of our church and monarchy, but also the complete restitu- 
tion of English liberty, for the first time, since its total abolition at the 
Conquest. For therein not only these slavish tenures, the badge of foreign 
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dominion, with all their oppressive appendages, were removed from incum- 
bering the estates of the subject ; but also an additional security of his 
person from imprisonment was obtained, by that great bulwark of our con- 
stitution, the Habeas Corpus Act. These two statutes, with regard to our 
property and persons, form a second Magna Charta, as beneficial and effec- 
tual as that of Running-Mead. That only pruned the luxuriances of the 
feudal system; but the statute of Charles the Second extirpated all its 
slaveries: except perhaps in copyhold tenure; and there also they are 
now in great measure enervated by gradual custom, and the interposition 
of our courts of justice. Magna Charta only, in general terms, declared, 
that no man shall be imprisoned contrary to law: the Habeas Corpus Act 
points him out effectual means, as well to release himself, though com- 
mitted even by the king in council, as to punish all those who shall thus 
unconstitutionally misuse him. To these we may add the abolition of the 
prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption ; the statute for holding trien- 
enial parliaments ; the Test and Corporation Acts, to secure at once both 
civil and religious liberty ; the abolition of the writ de hzretico combu- 
rendo; the statute of frauds and perjuries, a great and necessary security 
to private property ; the statute for distribution of intestates’ estates; and 
that of amendments and jeofails, which cut off those superfluous niceties 
which so long had disgraced our courts; together with many other whole- 
some acts that were passed in this reign, for the benefit of navigation and 
the improvement of foreign commerce, and the whole, when we likewise 
consider the freedom from taxes and armies which the subject then enjoyed, 
will be sufficient to demonstrate this truth, ** that the constitution of 
England had arrived to its full vigour, and the true balance between liberty 


and prerogative was happily established by /aw in the reign of Charles the 
Second.” 


Mr. Bowyer’s work is very fitly called a ** Popular Commentary 
on the Constitutional Law of England;” for while it presents a 
good compilation from a number of sources, some of them not 
readily accessible, or at least so removed from the ordinary fountains 
of information that few would think of combining the whole, it is 
also agreeably and even attractively written. But there is more 
than a skilful compiling from Blackstone and many other authorities. 
Mr. Bowyer having extended and traced the history and principles 
of the “‘ English Constitution” as developed down to the present 
time, and having also affixed notes of reference in corroboration of 
his curious facts. The work may therefore be regarded as not only 
a popular commentary, but as a text-book to the students of the 
Constitutional Law of England. 

By the terms Constitutional Law something distinct from what 
is understood by Criminal and Civil Law is meant, and also from 
what may be regarded as statutory and written. Constitutional 
Law, as viewed in the present volume, brings us to the consideration 
of what are the institutions and customs,—the rights, privileges, and 
position, of the different orders in the state, as these have come to 
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be recognized and fixed in the progress of society and the develop- 
ment of unwritten law; and consequently the work reads as a proper 
sequel,—a good companion to that by Mr. Flintoff. Accordingly 
we have due attention paid to the constitution of Parliament, its 
usages, laws and powers; to the functions, the prerogative, the 
revenue, the exemptions, &c. of the sovereign, together with the 
privileges of the other branches of the royal family. And here it 
is interesting to find how the constitution has provided for conjunc- 
tures which may be of very uncertain occurrence. For example,— 


The heir-apparent to the crown is usually created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester ; but he is immediately on his birth Duke of Cornwall. 
This is a very peculiar species of inheritance, created by act of Parliament, 
whereof there is no other instance. The Duchy of Cornwall is in the 
Queen until she has male issue ; and on the birth of an heir-apparent, he 
will immediately become Duke of Cornwall by inheritance; but to hold 
the dukedom only so long as he does not inherit the crown and have a son 
and heir; for as soon as the father becomes King, the law vests the Duchy 
of Cornwall in his heir-apparent. 


The constitution, the powers, the jurisdiction and the functions 
of the judicial institutions, from the highest in the land down to 
those of petty courts, are discussed; while not less interesting, and 
perhaps not less important, as regards the well-being of the nation, 
is the nature of our local machinery for the preservation of order, 
the enforcement of justice, and the dignity of indispensable forms ; 
there being included in this class whatever belongs to the institu- 
tion of sheriffs, justices of the peace, coroners, corporation-authori- 
ties, and so forth. Nor are the peculiar conditions of clergy and 
laity overlooked, both as the one order is contrasted with the other, 
and as each divides into degrees, even down to merchants, tradesmen, 
artificers, and labourers. We may also refer to curious and useful 
information furnished by our author with regard to the position and 
liberties of natural-born subjects, of denizens, and of aliens. We 
have intimated that Mr. Bowyer is explicit relative to the privi- 
leges of the members of the royal family. Take him on the matter 
of precedence :— 

The younger sons and daughters of the Sovereign are entitled to a pecu- 
liar place in the House of Lords ; for it is enacted by the stat. 31 Hen. 
VIII. c. x. that no person except the King’s children shall presume to 
sit or have place at the side of the Cloth of Estate in the Parliament 
Chamber. It was also decided by the House of Lords, to whom the 
settlement of the place and precedence of Edward Duke of York, second 
son of Frederick Prince of Wales, and grandson of George the Second, 
was referred by the King, that under the description of the King’s children 
his grandsons are included; and that the Duke of York ought to have 
place next to the Duke of Cumberland, the King’s youngest son, and 
might have a seat on the left hand of the Cloth of Estate. 
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But when, by the decease of King George the Second, those royal per- 
sonages ceased to be the children, and became the brother and uncle of the 
reigning Sovereign, they, as Blackstone informs us, left their seats on the 
side of the Cloth of Estate; so that when the Duke of Gloucester, second 
brother of King George the Third, took his seat in the House of Peers, 
he was placed on the upper end of the Earl’s bench, (on which the Dukes 
usually sit,) next to his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 


What makes an English gentleman ?— 


‘* As for gentlemen,”says Sir Thomas Smith, “ they be made good cheap 
in this kingdom ; for whosoever studieth the laws of the realm, who studieth 
in the universities, who professeth the liberal sciences, and (to be short) 
who can live idly and without manual labour, and will bear the port, 
charge, and countenance of a gentleman, he shall be called master, and 
be taken for a gentleman.” Yet it would seem that, strictly speaking, 
according to the law, Lord Coke’s definition is correct. ‘ Every gen- 
tleman must be arma gerens ; and the best trial of a gentleman in blood 
(which is the lowest degree of nobility) is by bearing of arms. .... So 
in these days the rule is, nobiles sunt qui insignia gentilicia generis sui 
proferre possunt.” And hence we may deduce that there are gentlemen 
by hereditary descent, and gentlemen by grant of coat-armour. 


Some of the institutions and courts which were once in high 
repute, have of course gone out, or fallen into desuetude, with 
change of manners and opinions; such, for example, as found sup- 
port in what are called the dark and the feudal ages. The Court 
of Chivalry may be quoted :— 


Certain general words in the statute 13 Rich. II. c. ii. support the claim 
of this court, ‘‘1. To give relief to such of the nobility and gentry as 
think themselves aggrieved in matters of honour; and 2. To keep up the 
distinction of degrees and quality. Whence it follows, that the civil juris- 
diction of this Court of Chivalry is principally in two points ; the redress- 
ing injuries of honour, and correcting encroachments in matters of coat- 
armour, precedency, and other distinctions of families. As a court of 
honour, it is to give satisfaction to all such as are aggrieved in that point ; 
a point of a nature so nice and delicate, that its wrongs and injuries escape 
the notice of the common law, and yet are fit to be redressed somewhere. 
Such, for instance, as calling a man a coward, or giving him the lie; for 
which, as they are productive of no immediate damage to his person or 
property, no action will lie in the Courts at Westminster; and yet they 
are such injuries as will prompt every man of spirit to demand some 
honourable amends ; which, by the ancient law of the land, were appointed 
to be given in the Court of Chivalry. But modern resolutions have 
determined, that how much soever such a jurisdiction may be expedient, 
yet no action for words will lie therein. 

As to the other point of its civil jurisdiction, the redressing of encroach- 
ments and usurpations in matters of heraldry and coat-armour, it is the 
business of this court, according to Sir Matthew Hale, to adjust the right 
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of armorial ensigns, bearings, crests, supporters, pennons, &c.; and also 
rights of place or precedence, where the King’s patent, or act of Par- 
liament (which cannot be overruled by this court), have not already 
determined it. 





Art. 1V.—WHistory of the Earldoms of Strathern, Monteith, and Airth. 
By Sir Harris Nicotas. Pickering. 


With this History we have a “ Report of the Proceedings before 
the House of Lords on the claim of Robert Barclay Allardice, Esq. 
to the Earldom of Airth;” this claim, which was in the course of 
legal proceedings, extended to the Earldoms of Strathern and Mon- 
teith, having given rise to the learned pedigree-finder’s volume. 
And a volume of very considerable interest it is, even although the 
reader may be neither lawyer nor antiquary, neither versed in 
heraldic nor genealogical lore. To be sure the work will be chiefly 
valuable to persons who already possess, or wish to acquire, a know- 
ledge of Peerage law; but Sir Harris has arranged and illustrated 
the dryer points of his subject in such a manner as to render them 
fit for the general reader; these points being often curious in them- 
selves, and even romantic in their character, as well as results. We 
have not only many family incidents and details, exhibiting strikingly 
Scottish individual character at periods when the lineaments were 
most strongly marked; but even the national history, at notable 
epochs, is indicated by remarkable passages in the archives of single 
families. The fortunes of some of the most ancient and renowned 
Scottish houses are indeed wonderful. Mutability stamps them, 
and renders them, whether in the zenith of their barbaric power, 
or in their prostration and utter ruin, fit themes for the novelist 
and the romantic dramatist. The moral which they teach is not 
less impressive if drawn from the reluctance to part with the sem- 
blance of power and state when the substance is gone, and the 
aversion to adapt the ideas manfully to the reality of circumstances, 
than is the lesson which their sudden vicissitudes bequeath. A 
notice of some of the circumstances in the history of these Earl- 
doms, and of the claims which have been advanced by members of 
the houses mentioned, will indicate not merely how intricate their 
condition in a legal sense may become, but how significantly and 
widely the facts may point, and how strangely affect the position 
of individuals. 

The truth is, that the branch of the Stuart family, which occupied 
the throne so long, was not legitimate. The first king of the line 
was Robert the Second, who had in an early period of his life three 
sons by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Adam Muir, the eldest of whom 
ascended the throne, having been legitimized by the subsequent 
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marriage of his parents; although there was issue by an earlier 
marriage, the children, however, being younger in years, yet older 
in respect of legitimacy by the law of Scotland: the Pope’s dispen- 
sation was only discovered about a century ago. 

The issue of Elizabeth Muir having mounted the throne, jea- 
lousies continued long after to be cherished by the royal family 
towards the junior but more legitimate descendants; while the 
aspirations of the latter on the other hand were nct less pointed 
and keen. And thus enmities were fostered, intrigues hatched, and 
troubles entailed. 

King Robert created his eldest s™ born in wedlock Earl of 
Strathern, There is no existing enarter of this creation; but 
according to a subsequent charter, the title was granted to heirs; 
and, in fact, till the reign of James the First, the earldom continued, 
the family having by this time acquired vast possessions. James, 
however, requiring money, as well as being determined to limit the 
power of the nobles, some of whom were almost in a condition, at 
least of a mind, to divide the sway with him, seized upon the earl- 
dom, when the earl, a minor, was a hostage in England; alleging 
that the title had reverted to the Crown ; at the same time creating 
the youth Earl of Monteith instead, with certain annexed lands. 
The assassination of the monarch was not unconnected with these 
strong measures. 

During several centuries the earldom of Monteith, the title and 
the territory, in as far as legal recognition went, were definite and 
secure. But William Graham, the seventh earl, who was not only 
lucky enough to stand in the highest favour with Charles the First, 
but rash enough to cherish an inordinate ambition beyond this, 
laid claim to the title of Earl of Strathern, and also to such lands, 
not in the possession of the Crown, territorially belonging to the 
earldom, as had been granted to subjects. Charles consented so 
far as to grant to him and his heirs-ma/e the title of Earl of Strathern, 
with precedency. 

William Graham’s ambition was, of course, fed by these conces- 
sions, and vaulted higher, till he met with a check that issued in 
the creation of a new title, that of Airth; if not to the extinction 
of the earldoms of Strathern and Monteith, at least to their merging 
in that of the new creation. And now commenced the downfal of 
the proud house; and from this point, too, the reader of the His- 
tory cannot but obtain a curious view of the parties who figured in 
the intrigues connected with these earldoms. ‘T'wo or three extracts 
will indicate the form which the manceuvres took, and also the cha- 
racters of some of the parties,—lawyers as well as courtiers. We 
quote :— 

“The admission of the Earl of Monteith,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ to 
the ancient Earldom of Strathern, roused the jealousy of the Peers, over 
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whom he had thereby obtained precedence ; and the fears of numerous 
persons were excited lest his claim to the territorial Earldom should affect 
their right to their estates. A powerful confederacy was formed against 
him; and his own ambition and imprudence having afforded ample mate- 
rials for the designs of his enemies, his fall was even more rapid than his 
elevation. 

A statement was prepared and circulated by the Earls of Seaforth and 
Tullibardin, Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet, Director of the Chancery, and 
others, in which it was asserted that the admission of the Earl of Monteith 
to the Earldom of Strathern, as heir of Prince David, would be “ dangerous 
and prejudicial to his Majesty, to the public peace, and to the state of the 
country ; on the ground that as the children of King Robert the Second 
by Elizabeth Muir were born before marriage, the recognition of the Earl 
of Monteith as heir of Prince David, the eldest son of King Robert’s mar- 
riage with Euphemia Ross, would give him a better right to the crown of 
Scotland than the King himself.” Six ‘* Reasons” were assigned to show 
the expediency of forbidding the Earl of Monteith to pursue his claim to 
the Earldom of Strathern— 

Ist. That it was not judicious for his Majesty to promote the succession 
of the descendants of Euphemia Ross to such an estate and power in the 
country, as might, in case of a commotion, ‘‘ give them occasion to think 
upon the kingdom.” 

2nd. That it would be an imputation upon his Majesty’s honour to restore 
that Earldom to the successors of Malise Graham, from whom it was taken 
by King James the First, “‘a virtuous and just Prince ;” because such 
restoration would be to asperse that Monarch with “injury, oppression, 
and avarice,” and be a justification of his murder by Sir Robert Graham, 
for having wrongfully usurped the Earldom. 

3rd. That as the Earldom had been annexed to the Crown by Parlia- 
ment, it would be inexpedient to repeal that proceeding. 

4th. That as the Earldom had been “ set in few” by Parliament to 
various tenants in the year 1508, many “‘ honest gentlemen” would be 
ruined and divested of their estates if it were to be again separated from 
the Crown. 

5th. That if the Earl of Monteith were to recover the Earldom, it would 
produce great diminution of his Majesty’s “ rent and obedience !’” because 
much land and many persons would be subjected to the Earl, as they 
would then hold of him; among others, the Earls of Montrose, Perth, 
Tullibardin, the Viscount of Duplin, Lord Maderty, &c. 

6th. That King James the Sixth always refused to grant the title, and 
still more the territorial Earldom of Strathern, to any subject; saying to 
those who sought it, that “ he had no more for the blood and slaughter of 
King James the First.” 


The Earl of Monteith was proud and powerful; the King was 
his friend and was displeased with his favourite’s revilers and wily 
enemies. But he also had his eye upon the points to which their 
arguments and insinuations tended. He therefore, although the 
occasion and the case were disrelished, called for further investiga- 
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tion, and for opinions also upon the questions suggested and their 
bearings. Unfortunately for the Earl, the whole matter was con- 
ducted by persons and parties hostile to him. This is the summary 
of what was done and said, at a critical period of the affair :— 


Six ‘Propositions concerning the Earldom of Strathern” were accord- 
ingly drawn up and submitted to Sir James Skene, Sir Archibald Aicheson, 
and Sir John Scot. Their opinions were, of course, condemnatory of the 
pretensions of the Earl of Monteith to the territorial Earldom of Strathern, 
as well as of his conduct in asserting himself to be heir in blood of Prince 
David. 

These learned persons, in answer to the Propositions, reported that the 
general service of the Earl of Strathern gave no right to that Earldom, 
because it was annexed to the Crown by King James the Second; and 
that, as the Earl had no right to it, his renunciation in favour of the King 
was of no effect, but, on the contrary, weakened his Majesty’s right by 
accepting a right from him, and “‘ acknowledging a necessity of renuncia- 
tion when there was no need;”’ that his Majesty, by granting the Lordship 
of Urchat to the Earl, had wronged himself, under the idea that it was part 
of that Earldom, by giving away that which was his own, and would also 
wrong those who held under the Crown; that the Earl could not be retoured 
and infeft in that Earldom as nearest heir of David Earl of Strathern, com- 
formably to the clause in the renunciation, because it was annexed to the 
Crown. 

To the fourth of those Propositions, (which, like the fifth and sixth, was 
obviously put with the view of alarming the King’s jealousy and exciting 
his displeasure, ) ‘‘ Is it not boldness that the said Earl should have served 
himself heir of blood to David Earl] of Strathern, eldest lawful son of the 
first marriage to King Robert the Second, whereby he is put in degree of 
blood equal to his Majesty?” they replied, ‘* In our judgment the boldness 
seems too great.”’ 


The inference thus sought to be raised was artfully supported by the 


next Proposition. ‘It is craved if the Earl of Strathern may serve himself 


heir to King Robert the Second, seeing he is already served heir to David 
Earl of Strathern, eldest son of King Robert the Second?” which was, in 
other words, almost demanding whether, if the Earl were admitted heir to 
Earl David, he would not also be heir to the Crown of Scotland? To this 
question they discreetly answered, “‘ If the case were among subjects, we 
see nothing to the contrary.” 

The last Proposition was dexterously framed with the view of showing 
the King the presumption of the Earl of Monteith, and the effect of his 
proceedings on his Majesty’s interests. ‘‘ It is craved whether the King 
is prejudiced in honour and state by acknowledging the said Earl to be 
undoubted heir to David Earl of Strathern, and consequently to be in degree 
of blood equal to his Majesty ?”’ to which it was no less astutely answered, 
‘That, apparently, if his Majesty had known the consequence of it, for 
reason of state he would never have done it; and it seems to us his 


Majesty’s honour to be interested in acknowledging any subject to be equal 
in blood to himself.” 
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It is impossible to attach due weight to those Propositions and to the 
answers to them, without bearing in mind that the status of King Robert 
the Second’s children by Elizabeth Muir was then a matter of extreme 
delicacy. The learned triumvirate, by asserting that King Robert’s mar- 
riage with Euphemia Ross was his first marriage, showed their disbelief of 
his previous marriage with Elizabeth Muir, and thus threw great doubt on 
the right by birth of his Majesty’s ancestor King Robert the Third to the 
throne. 

The expression “equal in blood” seems to have been used in an equi- 
vocal sense; and its true meaning would rather appear to be “ superior in 
blood,” because all the descendants (who were then very numerous) of any 
child of King Robert the Second, or of the child of any subsequent King 
of Scotland, were ‘‘ equal jin blood” to King Charles the First, though no 
jealousy was felt respecting their descent from the blood royal. 


But it was not thought enough that the results of the investiga- 
tion and counsellings should be conveyed to Charles; for Sir John 
Scot proceeded incontinently to London to back the transmitted 
documents with verbal arguments, fortifying himself in every possi- 


ble way :— 


On Scot’s arrival at Hampton Court, about the 27th December 1632, he 
had a long conference with his Majesty, and showed him a remarkable 
paper which he had caused his brother-in-law, the celebrated William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, to draw up, deducing from the history of 
England, Scotland, and Portugal, various precedents in support of the 
opinions which he, Skene, and Aicheson, had given, respecting the danger 
of admitting the Earl of Monteith to be heir of David Earl of Strathern, 
The King instantly commanded this paper to be read in his presence. 

After adverting to the effect of the restoration in blood by King Henry 
the Sixth of Richard Duke of York, (who afterwards laid claim to the 
crown,) and to his descent from King Edward the Third, and allowing his 
descent and title, the paper observed, that “‘ the like may be alleged in the 
title of the Earl of Strathern.” It then boldly asserted, that “ the children 
of the first marriage by common law are to be preferred in succession to 
the children of the second; for the marrying of Elizabeth Muir did but 
legitimate and make her children succeed after the children of the first 
marriage ;” and it was added, “that as for the authority of Parliament, 
if the authority of Parliament may confer and entail a crown from the 
lawful heirs thereof to the next apparent heirs, or if any oath given unto 
a King by man’s law should be performed, when as it tended to the sup- 
pression of truth and right, which stands by the law of God, then if one 
Parliament hath power to entail a crown, whether may not another 
Parliament upon the like eonsiderations restore the same to the righteous 
heirs ?”’ 

Not satisfied with so audacious an intimation that the King’s right to 
the throne of Scotland might be disputed, Drummond seems even to have 
suggested that Monteith should be removed by violent means ; for his 
paper proceeded to suggest, that it was a point for consideration a 
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if Queen Mary of England, who cut off the head of Lady Jane Grey, and 
Queen Elizabeth, who did the same to Queen Mary of Scotland, her next 


kinswoman, were living, [they] would have suffered [any one] to enjoy the 
opinion of being nearer to the claim of their crowns than themselves.” 


In the following passage, it was more than insinuated that the Earl of 
Monteith had served himself heir to the crown, through the oversight or 
negligence of the King; that he had thereby been guilty of high treason ; 
and that he and his whole race ought to be extirpated. 

‘*Tt is to be considered also, if a subject serving himself heir to a crown, 
by the oversight of the Prince and negligence indirectly and in crafty- 
coloured terms, notwithstanding of whatsoever protestations of his advo- 
cate in the contrary, may be accused of high treason, and whether a Prince 
may justly keep under the race of such whose aspiring thoughts dare soar 
so nigh a crown, as they have been kept these two hundred years bygone, 
for reason of state, unless the Prince exalt them to give them a more deadly 
blow and extirpate them and their whole race, suborning mercenary flat- 
terers to make them aim above their reach ‘ dum nesciunt distinguere inter 


summa et precipicia princeps qui persequitur honorat, extoliit natu ut 
lapsu graviore ruat.’ ” 


The Earl of Monteith’s rashness not only consisted in the act of 
confiding to the hands of the Lord-Advocate his charters and writ- 
ten claims, but he seems to have been impetuous in his discourse, and 
giddy in his boastings; for he vaunted that “he had the reddest 
blood in Scotland;” and with such like idle words gave deep offence 
to the lords, while the report of his bragging that the “ King was 
indebted to him for his crown,” and many similar accusations, could 
not but touch feelings in the highest quarter; the entire business, 
however, on both sides, although the Earl’s was the weakest in point 
of intrigue and subtlety,—presenting a pretty sample of Scottish 
courtiership under the Stuarts, and we suppose of courtly man- 
ceuvres at all times and in all cases where the interests are ana- 
logous. The consequence was that the Earl was put to the wall, 
not by merely having the new title of Airth thrust upon him, but 
by his being driven from all his offices and forfeiting royal favour; 
the Crown taking to itself the Earldom of Strathern, and the 
enemies of the defeated aspiring Lord destroying, as it has been sup- 
posed, whatever muniments regarding the grants of Strathern and 
Monteith, as were deemed inconvenient. 

In the absence of important documents, and owing also to the 
dubiety attached to the meaning of the term heirs, which occurs in 
the charter creating the Earldom of Airth, viz. whether it means 
heirs of dine or heirs-male, a pretty case of complication has arisen 
for the lawyers; for although Mr. Barclay Allardice’s legal claim to 
the Earldom of Airth as well as to the other two titles may be a 
matter for litigation and difficult to be decided, yet there appears 
to be no doubt of his legitimacy and pedigree, through female des- 
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cent, however, or of his being heir of line of the Earls of Strathern, 
Monteith, and Airth. 

We do not perplex ourselves with the question before the House 
of Lords, viz. that which the claim to the Earldom of Airth 
involves; but conclude with a notice and an instance of dilapidated 
fortune, decay of dignity, and sad reverse, which look like parallels 
to the destinies of another and more illustrious branch of the Stuart 
race. 

After the title of Airth had been in abeyance for many years, 
owing, among other causes, to pecuniary embarrassments, and the 
fact of several of the representatives being females, we have the 
following particulars relative to William Graham :— 


He styled himself Earl of Monteith as early as the year 1744, on the 
presumption that his great-grandmother, Lady Elizabeth Graham, was the 
eldest sister of William Earl of Monteith and Airth, and that the Earldom 
of Monteith stood destined to heirs-general. He voted as ‘‘ Earl of Mon- 
teith” at the election of Peers of Scotland in October 1744, August 1747, 
March 1749, July 1752, November 1752, and on the 5th May 1761. His 
assumption of the dignity was, however, prohibited by an order of the 
House of Lords of the 2nd March 1762, he having failed to appear before 
the Lords’ Committees for Privileges on the 1st of that month, pursuant 
to an order of the House made on the 27th January preceding, to show by 
what authority and upon what grounds he took upon himself that title. 

Although he was reduced to great distress, he never relinquished the title 
of Earl of Monteith, and died, without issue, on the 30th June 1783. 

The fate of this person exhibits in a striking manner the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Though undoubtedly one of the heirs of the body of a Prince of 
the Blood Royal of Scotland, and the immediate descendant of a powerful 
Peer, whose claim to the honours of that Prince, in the year 1631, was con- 
sidered dangerous to the rights of the reigning family, he lived in his latter 
years upon charity, and died a wanderer by the way-side. 





Art. V.—England in 1841. By Freperick von Raumer. 2 vols. 
London: Lee. 


A NEw edition of our German littérateur’s “* England in 1835,” 
was required, it appears, and was the occasion of his paying another 
visit to this country, when with characteristic facility, and, let us 
add, authoritative air, he framed a supplement, extending to two 
volumes more, gathering his materials obviously from the most 
accessible sources, and persuading himself that he could trace down 
to 1841, the development of the many questions upon which he had 
formerly dogmatized, as well as discover and adequately handle the 
new subjects which had sprung up in the course of the five or six 
intervening years. 

The subjects which he seizes and upon which he pronounces 
judgment are multiform, and with hardly an exception, hackneyed 
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amongst us to satiety. Some of them may be novel to the German 
people, and therefore interesting; but we have found little in the 
volumes that calls for an English dress. The book should be con- 
fined to the author’s countrymen. 

We have said the topics are numerous; and while the ground- 
work of them has been obtained in newspapers, parliamentary de- 
bates, and statistical publications, and in a Whig atmosphere, the 
commentary has the superficial colouring of a confident book-ma- 
nufacturer. Von Raumer had the good fortune to be presented to 
the Queen, and was even invited to the palace. Consequently, we 
have a highly flattering picture of her Majesty, and of her Ma- 
jesty’s estimable husband; the Whig ministers also receiving an 
ample dose of admiration. Then, among the subjects which the 
chapters comprise, may be mentioned Parliamentary Reform, Mu- 
nicipal Laws, the Colonies, Canada, Commerce, Corn Laws, the 
Poor Law, Education, Criminal Law, Socialism, Chartism, the 
Voluntary System, the Oxford Tracts, &c. &c. The volumes are 
eked out by means of a number of private letters, which seem to 
have little business in the place where they are now found, and for 
which we should have opined the author had very little need as a 
make-weight, considering his readiness at constituting common- 
place themes, the occasion for common-place dissertation, and a 
verbose, conceited, and shallow philosophy. There is a great deal 
in these volumes that is calculated to flatter John Bull. Some- 
times, no doubt, the remarks are sagacious, but oftener smart, and 
rather in expression than in respect of thought. We throw toge- 
ther a few sweet morsels for English palates, beginning with 
something in the shape of prediction. 

Having observed that many people say that England has betrayed 
itself, and will go to ruin, unless it is saved by a miracle; while 
others assert that a government is now established for many years 
to come, which, Heaven be praised, will do exactly the contrary to 
what the late ministry did, he thus gives his own views, which con- 
tradict both of these opinions :— 


Should the new ministry persevere in the ancient Tory notions, the 
opposition out of Parliament, will increase in a dangerous manner; the 
majority of ninety-one will gradually fall off, and the intellectual spirit of 
the towns, as well as the power of Scotland and Ireland, will drive the 
Knglish counties out of the field. If, on the contray, Sir Robert Peel will 
advance as he has openly declared, in a considerate manner, he will find 
in the new opposition, the best support against partiality and obstinacy in 
his own friends. The substance of the recent history of England, is the 
struggle against monopolies and restrictions of all kind. After a long re- 
sistance, the victory was obtained over the rotten boroughs, the opponents 
of Roman Catholic emancipation, the old poor-laws, and municipal laws, 
the monopoly of the East India Company, and the tea trade to China. 
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Even a majority of the former opponents of all these great measures now 
acknowledge their necessity, and the advantage resulting from them ; and, 
after this acknowledgment, they cannot remain stationary at an arbitrarily 
chosen spot. There may be disputes on isolated questions, on pounds, 
shillings, and pence; but, on the whole, and on a great scale, Lord John 
Russell’s proposals of free trade, and a reform of the system of taxation, 
will inevitably triumph. In them, the entire future welfare of England is 
concealed, or rather, I should say, is plainly manifest ; and when the per- 
sons of this Whig ministry, for various reasons, now forsake the field of 
battle, their principles, on the other hand, take possession of it, and the 
apparent defeat will be changed, sooner or later, into a victory for the weal 
of this country. At all events, England will persevere in its majestic 
course; all parties, whether they will or not, must contribute to it; and 
what in many countries forms a dangerous crisis, is here only an element 
in a popular, natural development. The more cheering this certainly is, 
the brighter these light sides appear; the darker, on the other hand, are 
the shadows which (for instance, in the parliamentary elections, the state 
of Ireland, Chartism, the schools, the religious disputes, and the distribu- 
tion of taxes) I am by no means disposed to palliate or conceal. That 
the light may overpower the shade, and the vigour of general health over- 
come these local defects, is the hope and the trust of all true Englishmen, 
and, with them, the hope and the trust of Europe. 


Do the Continentals understand what is the present condition, 
and what the prospects of England ?— 


England (I hear it constantly repeated) is in a state of revolution. 
Certainly it is, and a very great and important one, which would not be 
checked by commissioners assembled at Kopnick and Mayence; and this, 
because it is not children engaged in childish things, but men who apply 
all their energies to great objects. And yet, during so many years, not a 
single person has been arrested for political offences. * * * When that 
which was once young and vigorous becomes old and decays, the feeling 
of compassion and sorrow is as natural as it is noble; but by preserving 
corpses as mummies, we do not give them new life. Who can seriously 
believe that slavery can be re-established, the monopoly of the Asiatic 
trade restored, the English municipal law abolished, the old poor law 
revived, the great towns deprived of the elective franchise, and thus going 
still further back, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, &c. up to 
Magna Charta, be abolished? For all these things were called revolution- 
ary in their time; and so indeed they were, but in the right, good sense 
of the word. Unreasonable haste is undoubtedly very dangerous ; but it 
arises, for the most part, from mistaken resistance. The ultra Tories are 
the real fathers and grandfathers of the Radicals ; they daily produce them, 
and increase their numbers; as, on the other hand, ultra Radicals produce 


high Tories. 


England and France contrasted :— 


When pride shows itself in the English, it is always founded on their 
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history, power, and nationality ; and with these trump cards they play off 
their own merit; but the French act very differently : a great number of 
Frenchmen place themselves in the centre, and la France is treated almost 
as hors d’ceuvre, or a small portion of what is French (the opinions of a 
day of some journal) is tendered as the whole. By thus neglecting or 


rejecting so much, which was, however, French, they really speculate & la 
baisse, and lose instead of gaining. 


The following opinions are excessively pleasant :— 


I do not know, in the history of the world, a more noble destiny than 
that to which England is called, which she has already accomplished, or 
will infallibly accomplish in due time. The great projects of Alexander 
fell to the ground at his premature death; Rome established her powers 
by the sword alone, and the destruction of other nations ; and she perished 
in the sequel by her own fault, of a long-protracted disease. Mahometan- 
ism, in relation to Christianity, was a deplorable retrogression, and the 
empire of Napoleon only a meteor of arrogant tyranny. The Papal domi- 
nion of the Middle Ages had an eternal value for the education of the 
human race ; but it extended, at that time only to Europe, and fell into 
numerous errors. The errors, however, are not the essence ; and this 
essence will survive all the trials of political mountebanks. England is 
the first empire which embraces the whole earth, every nation; yet the 
chief weight and the chief value are not in the extent of its dominion, but 
in the highest activity, united with progress in the sciences, and the most 
laudable solicitude for the spread of religion. England is the intellectual 
eye which turns to every quarter, penetrates through every zone, and pre- 
pares an exalted future destiny for the human race. Before this noble, 
comprehensive, glorious destination, the low and violent disputes of 
domestic parties lose all their importance, or are but shadows that relieve 
the higher lights. 


His criticisms relative to our theatricals and Operas are not always 
so complimentary. Speaking of the benefit of Madame Puzzi, 
when “‘ Don Juan” was performed at the Opera House, he says a 
whole book might be written about it. He however contents him- 
self with sundry severe remarks. The overture, he tells us, was 
injudiciously enforced with cymbals. There was too little genuine 
enthusiasm. The choruses were bad; the dancing wretched. With 
regard to the text of Don Juan, he heard it twice over, ‘‘ because 
I understood the prompter, from beginning to end, better than | 
did some of the singers.” Yet ‘so much was left out, that I got 
quite confused, and lost the thread of the story.” ‘‘ At the end of 
the first act, Signor Puzzi came forward and played Rode’s varia- 
tions on the horn; after the scene of the invocation of the ghost, 
the act was concluded, and M. Ivanoff came forward, in a frock coat 
and pumps, and sang a modern Italian flourish. What can we think 
of a manager who makes such arrangements? of an audience who 
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can tolerate—nay, approve of them?” Couple with this the criti- 
cism now to be quoted :— 


I went on the 10th to the British Museum. The animals, excepting 
some gazelles and beautiful birds, found, as usual, no favour in my eyes ; 
but I was riveted with the Greek works of art ; even in their state of mu- 
tilation, they are the most beautiful, the most sublime, the most diversified, 
the boldest, the most affecting objects that can be seen. How glorious 
must they have appeared in Athens and Greece! In their present dark- 
ened lustre, there is still more light, mind, and life, than in all produced 
elsewhere in thousands of years! In the National Gallery, some admirable 
Francias and Murillos have been added to the other fine pictures. In the 
evening, I went to Covent Garden, to see the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ;”’ 
but the wives were not merry at heart ;—Falstaff without humour, only 
externally loaded with jokes, and squeaking in an unnatural voice. Much 
sing-song was introduced, which was encored, and highly applauded. In- 
stead of laughing heartily, I almost fell asleep, and was glad when it was 
over; the only performer who had the least touch of poetic character, was 
Mathews, as Master Slender. My eyes were too weak to recognize the 
ruins, or the restoration, of the beauty of Madame Vestris. 


Hear the German anent the law of copyright :— 


The endeavours of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd to obtain greater and longer 
protection for the literary works of authors have hitherto been unsuccessful. 
He said, “‘I wish to prevent an unanswerable violation of the natural 
rights which every one has to the productions of his mind. For what a 
man produces with his hand or his mind, belongs to him, and him alone.” — 
Mr. Warburton replied, ‘‘ I do not recognize any such things as natural 
rights; I recognize only those rights which are founded on convenience 
and general expediency. If Mr. Talfourd’s principle were adopted, such 
things as taxes, rent of land, and interest, would not exist. If we look at 
the plan according to expediency, the interest of the publishers and read- 
ers, not merely that of the authors, is to be considered. These relations 
must be so regulated as to dispel apprehensions of monopolies, high prices, 
voluntary or compulsory suppression of books, &c.”—*“‘ Property,” said 
Mr. Macaulay, “is a creature of the law; and a law which creates pro- 
perty, can be defended only on the ground, that it is advantageous to 
mankind. Thus, for instance, there is only one natural law of inheritance, 
but innumerable positive laws. The right of publication is a monopoly, 
consequently, hurtful; if extended beyond thirty years, it is of no value 
to the author.’”—Jn these discussions, there is much which appears to me 
to be unconnected and unintelligible. The distinction, or the relation of 
right and expediency, of natural and positive laws, is neither logically con- 
ceived, nor fully illustrated. Setting aside, however, such profound phi- 
losophical or scientific questions, it is hard to conceive why intellectual 
property, as an injurious monopoly, shall cease at the expiration of thirty 
years, while every other description of property, with numberless obliga- 
tions, conditions, divisions, &c. exists in perpetuity. The St. Simonists, 
in their universal attacks on all inheritance of property, were much more 
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consistent ; and a great majority of the public, for whose reading such kind 
care is taken, would very willingly agree to an eternal right of publication, 
to the inviolability of intellectual property, on condition that the monopoly 
upon land and houses should cease every thirty years. The convenience 


and expediency of such a measure they would easily prove in a similar 
manner. 





Art. VI.—Political Philosophy. Chapman and Hall. 


* PoxiticaL Philosophy—Principles of Government: Monarchical 
Government; Eastern Monarchies; European Monarchies,” is the 
title of this stout cctavo, which is published under the superintend- 
ence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; having 
been written, as is not sedulously concealed, by Lord Brougham: 
at least such is the general report, and internal evidence is confirm- 
atory of the hearsay. 

The volume consists of a number of separate chapters, several of 
them aiming at philosophical disquisition ; others being devoted to 
an account of Feudalism and its effects ; while a greater and more 
valuable class presents a condensed account,—with, however, many 
curious, incidental, sometimes eccentric notices,—of the existin 
monarchical governments in the world, excepting that of Great 
Britain. Accordingly, we have the European as well as the Asiatic, 
—those of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
and Sweden, as well as the absolute monarchies of Turkey, Persia, 
India, China, Japan, and Russia. An early essay, which is on 
government in general, treats chiefly of the doctrine of Resistance ; 
and, although the volume presents to us a good deal that is now out 
of date, and having comparatively little force for the people of Eng- 
land as they are now governed, and as they now feel,—such as dis- 
sertations about Divine Light and Passive Obedience, yet the 
intention, the plan, and the execution of the work are of high mark, 
furnishing popular treatises filled with political instruction, which 
is not elsewhere to be found in such a succinct, plain, and agree- 
able shape. When the undertaking is completed, when the author 
has gone into the Political Philosophy which the British Monarchy 
illustrates, we shall be in a better condition to pronounce upon the 
merits of the book, and more closely to test the writer’s principles 
and displays. 

But after all, ‘‘ Political Philosophy,” so far as the work goes, is, 
like everything else which Lord Brougham has published, written, 
or said, an unequal performance. It contains many eloquent pas- 
sages; much that evinces a vast range of knowledge; principles 
that aim rightly ; sentiments that are earnest ; and a host of proofs 
that the objects, pleasures, and advantages of political science are 
worthy of the culture of such a writer. Its view of general history 
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is masterly, although opinions are frequently advanced, some of 
which are hasty, others questionable, and others again common- 
place. ‘To us, however, it is wonderful how the author has avoided 
confusion when dealing with such a multitude of particulars, and 
dryness when lecturing on political science. Even when he may 
be charged with inconsistencies he contrives to be suggestive, and 
for the most part entertaining. True, the entertainment is not 
merely what might be expected from Lord Brougham, but from a 
Whig-chancellor reading lectures on statesmanship, and delivering 
judgments strewed with anecdote de omnibus rebus. Still, the por- 
traits of character are frequently exceedingly happy, while the 
pictures of manners in very different conditions, and at far removed 
distances, are graphic and lively. All this at the very time too 
when he appears to have been anxiously guarding himself against 
overstrained effect, and to have been mainly anxious about the 
improvement of the people within a range of subjects where it is 
needful for them to expatiate and pursue their studies, were it only 
to become the rational custodiers of individual and public rights ; 
not to speak of lending pressure in a right and positive direction to 
persons placed in power, and needing to be instigated so as to keep 
in advance of the many as regards the great principles of legislation 
and government. 

It is impossible by means of any specimens of which we can avail 
ourselves to convey an adequate idea either of our author’s more 
philosophical disquisition, or of the peculiar features, tendencies, 
and dangers of any one monarchy. We therefore follow the 
example of some of our contemporaries, and quote two or three 
passages, each of which may, without much damage to its integrity, 
stand by itself. ‘The first concerns the good breeding of highly 
polished society :— 


The same observations which were made on the arts are applicable to 
a certain refinement of manners, which is common to all highly civilized 
states, but which perhaps arises in despotic countries at an earlier stage of 
society. This refinement is in itself of little merit or value, if indeed it is 
not rather to be accounted a defect. Its chief characteristic is luxurious 
indulgences of various kinds, and a politeness which consists so much in 
suppression of the natural feelings that it is nearly akin to falsehood. 
Never to say any thing that may give pain, unless where our duty requires 
it, is a rule of sound morals as well as of good manners. But never to say 
any thing which those present may dislike, nay, from which they may dis- 
sent, is the rule of refined and courtly breeding. Absolute command of 
countenance and figure—calm, placid deportment, unbroken ease, sus- 
tained dignity, hotdenal smiles, indiscriminate respect, nay, the semblance 
of esteem or even love for every thing that approaches, and the taking a 
ready interest in whatever concerns every one, but showing none at all in 
what regards ourselves merely —these are the constituents of highly-refined 
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and courtly manners; and these imply such an unnatural suppression of 
feelings, such an habitual restraint upon the emotions of every kind, such 
a false position of the mind at all times, as is most easily learnt under the 
sway and the dread of a despotic prince or his provincial representative. 
Accordingly, the manners of the Orientals are known to be polite in an 
extravagant degree; while there is a want of polish in the subjects of free 
states which has made the roughness of a Republican almost proverbial. 


Our next specimen directs a charge of partiality even against our 
English judges :-— 


So of the administration of justice ; none of our judges receive bribes, 
or submit to being solicited by the parties in secret. But does it follow, 
because we have not the worst of all corruptions, bribed justice, or can- 
vassed justice, that therefore all judges hear all causes without bias, and 
that consequently we may dispense with the control of juries, or let juries 
be packed, or suffer them to forget their duties and follow blindly the 
judge’s direction? Or does it follow, that a law for keeping judges inde- 
pendent of the Crown, by preventing their translation, is absolutely super- 
fluous? Or in France, does it follow that the practice of soliciting judges 
is harmless, because bribery, a far worse corruption, is never known in our 
day ? Again, among ourselves as well as our neighbours, no one supposes 
that the judge is always partial, and no one gives him very great credit for 
being quite pure and unbiassed in the vast majority of cases which he tries. 
In all these he has neither interest nor feeling to mislead him; for the 
parties are absolutely unknown to him, and he can have no kind of interest 
in the event of the cause. But where he happens to know the parties, 
where one is very powerful, respectable, and a favourite with the profes- 
sion, or is defended by an advocate who is a favourite with the court, is it 
quite certain that the judge never gives him, not indeed an unjust judg- 
ment in the main parts, but some of those little interlocutory advantages 
which may operate, taken together, very materially on the result? At any 
rate, is it quite clear that he always makes the same unfavourable remarks 
on his conduct, or omits the same laudatory and respectful observations 
which he would in the case of a person wholly indifferent? Above all, in 
questions where the Church, the Crown, the great institutions of the state 
are parties, or are referred to, does the judge always keep his mind quite 
equal between power and dignity on the one side and unprotected obscu- 
rity on the other? It is certainly not every judge now in this country 
who will try a cause between the Sovereign, or the Bishops, or the Houses 
of Parliament, or the Universities, and an unknown individual, precisely 
as he would both in manner and in substance between two private parties, 
whose names he heard for the first time when the pleadings were opened. 
Yet these are a very small number of questions compared with the thou- 
sands in which the judge can feel nc kind of bias any way; and yet this 
enormous disproportion by no means destroys the force of the remarks 
upon the grievous effects of the partialities we have been referring to, as 
often as they do operate. In this respect, the argument is the same in 
regard to the abuses in the institutions of England, of Russia, and of 
Turkey. 
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Our concluding extract concerns a curious practice on the part 
of the papacy :— 


Connected with this is the nepotism, or care to provide for their own 
families, generally their nephews, but not unfrequently their own natural 
children, which has become inseparably associated with the idea of the 
papacy. For many ages it was the constant course to endow those rela- 
tives with lands the property of the see, or enable them to amass large 
sums by holding offices and extorting enormous emoluments through 
means at which the sovereign connived, or by direct gifts of money. Paul 
the Fifth bestowed on Cardinal Borghese 150,000 scudi a year in prefer-. 
ment of various kinds; that and the Aldrovandini branch of the family 
obtained each a million of capital from him; and though these are scudi 
of 4s. 6d., it would be a low estimate to reckon the sums in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century equal to only half as many pounds at this day. 
Clement the Eighth, in the space of thirteen years, gave above half a mil- 
lion sterling to his family ; and Sixtus the Fifth, who had begun his reign 
by refusing to hold any intercourse with his relatives, soon fell so far into 
the common track as to bestow on one nephew, in lands and money, a 
revenue of 50,000/. The Barberinis are reported to have received from 
Urban the Eighth the incredible sum of 105,000,000 scudi, equal to above 
40,000,000/. sterling of the present time. Thus much, however, is cer- 
tain, that the pope was himself staggered with the enormous wealth which 
he had heaped on his family, and appointed a commission in 1640 to ex- 
amine the legality of his grants. The report was that the Holy Father, 
being a secular as well as spiritual prince, might justifiably apply to his 
family’s use whatever savings he could make; and that to the extent of 
80,000 scudi a year (30,000/. or 40,000/. at present) he might reasonably 
endow as an estate for each nephew, and give 70,000 or 80,000 portion to 
each niece. The General of the Jesuits, being likewise consulted, was of 
opinion that such allowance to family affection and papal munificence was 
perfectly moderate. 

But the lavish grants of lands and money were the least part by far of 
the mischief. These only took place after a much worse evil had been put 
down by positive decrees,—namely, conferring on sons or nephews princi- 
palities which were thus alienated from the sce, except the feudal superio- 
rity that was reserved, beside involving it in quarrels with other powers. 
Indeed, the sacrifices made to the monarch’s personal interests of all the 
best interests of the state, were never in any country so ample or so appa- 
rent as under the Romish government. Not only the whole policy, foreign 
and domestic, of such reigns as those of the infamous though able Borgia, 
(Alexander the Sixth#) turned entirely upon the plan of exalting the papal 
family ; but a man comparatively respectable, as Paul the Third, could 
change his whole course and alter the whole policy of the country in the 
conflicts between Charles the Fifth and Francis the First, upon a specula- 
tion of obtaining the Milanese for his nephew, who had married the empe- 
ror’s natural daughter, and his subsequent quarrel with that sovereign, by 
which the Reformation gained incalculably and the see suffered in propor- 
tion, originated altogether in the disputes respecting an indemnity for 
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Parma and Placentia, the principality given to the pope’s son Pietro Luivi, 
Paul the Fourth, enthusiastic reformer as he was, suffered his course during 
great part of his reign to be perverted by the influence which he gave Ca- 
raffa, his nephew, a mere soldier, devoid of principle and conduct, whom 
he had made Cardinal, and who was executed by the succeeding pope. 
Even Sixtus the Fifth, how much soever he might be above the weakness of 
a vulgar nepotism, made some of his greatest exertions to enlarge the ob- 
scure towns of his native province, and load it with new archbishoprics and 
bishoprics. Nay, the influence of family connexion had become so estab- 
lished a part of the system, that not only Lorenzo de Medici could pen a 
serious remonstrance to Innocent the Eighth, who, unlike his predecessor 
Sixtus the Fourth, was scrupulous about promoting his relations, but if a 
pope by some unaccountable accident, or peculiarity of constitution, refused 
to have a nephew in the conclave with supreme influence over the admi- 
nistration and the pontiff himself, cardinals and even foreign powers 
would make formal remonstrances against an omission that subjected 


them to inconvenience in carrying on their wonted intrigues in the Sacred 
College. 





Art. VII.—1. Theodore Koérner’s Lyre and Sword. Whittaker. 

2. Poems from Eastern Sources, §c. By R.Cu. Trencn. Moxon. 
3. I watched the Heavens; a Poem. By V. Saunders and Otley. 
4. Luther; a Poem. By Rosert Montcomery.  Baisler. 


Poems, or rather verses, in spite of the prevalent distaste for any- 
thing in the shape of poetry, continue to outnumber every other 
sort of light literature presented to us. We indeed generally turn 
with a degree of sickness from these offerings, feeling assured, if 
the name of the author be unknown or be withheld, that a flat 
mediocrity without character, without the vitality of nature, will 
repel and cloy us before we have got half way into the piece, or the 
volume should it consist principally of a miscellaneous collection,— 
a circumstance next to a dead certainty,—just as if a number of 
occasional rhymes, without a digested purpose, without matter 
and finish, could, however melodious the verse or sparkling the 
imagery, float a volume into popularity and establish for it a corner 
among such lofty lyrics as have moved a nation’s heart, such simple 
ditties as at once melt or inspire, never again to be forgotten, Now 
and then, however, we meet with a familiar nazne, with a contribu- 
tion from a legitimate son of song; and therefore with greedy anti- 
cipation one sets about a deliberate examination, not without a 
degree of trembling lest he may have been borne down by a leaden 
age, or chilled by the cold atmosphere around him. A Campbell or 
a Wordsworth may step forth beyond the threshold of the sanctuary 
in which fame has enshrined him, and which has been built by a 
people’s sympathies and memories; and yet he may have grown 
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weak since the days of his early manhood; or what is not less likely, 
the world may have lost part of its hearty relish for the mellow, the 
chastened utterances of a spirit that knows how and when to seek 
for fire at the muse’s shrine. Still, let us hail these visitations, when- 
ever they promise to bless us, especially when seeing they are so few 
and far between; nay, let us not bend a discouraging look towards 
any feebler adventurer who may heretofore have won an approving 
sentiment from us, and taken his post amongst the minors of our 
era. 

The name standing first in our list has been rendered familiar to 
English ears by a variety of translations; while it is held in exceed- 
ingly high repute by the people of Germany, especially that less 
critical multitude who are apt to test poetry by the personal cha- 
racter and the actual history of the poet. Korner was a young 
man, and his plays were deemed extraordinary for a writer of his 
years, while they were set down as pregnant with mighty promise. 
If strictly tested, however, his dramas presented little which a 
clever, aspiring, over-confident, and exaggerating youth might not 
have produced, even although devoid of the muse’s genuine fire, of 
sympathy with the essentially beautiful, of deep-welling thought, of 
passion, of soaring imagination. At any rate, if endowed with these 
high attributes they were not developed in his plays with an unques- 
tionably poetic power. He but seemed to tread as an imitator, and 
one far in the rear, in the steps of Schiller’s thoughts and verse. It 
was in the composition of such fugitive pieces as are met with in 
the collection called the ‘‘ Lyre and the Sword,” that he produced 
some things which appear worthy of preservation, and that seem 
destined to transmit his name to German posterity. He was 
inspired with an ardent patriotism, and strove, like many of his 
fellow-citizens with a noble bearing to rescue his country from 
French oppression, to earn the triumph of national independence, 
and to realize the glories of the Great Frederick’s epoch. His 
songs partook of the sudden bursts which a youth with such pur- 
poses and with such emotions could not fail to utter, and with a 
considerable share of the skili which a practitioner in building the 
formal rhyme might be expected to display. These opportune 
appeals to a country’s enthusiasm combined with the poet’s heroism 
in the field, and crowned by his falling in the struggle, won for him 
the extravagant honours showered upon his memory as a patriot, 
and the niche, not wholly, or anything like wholly merited, which 
has been accorded him by the youngsters of Germany, and some 
dozens of translators in England. 

Mr. Trench’s “‘ Poems from Eastern Sources; The Steadfast 
Prince; and other Poems,” present first to us legendary stories and 
proverbial philosophy; all of them breathing more or less an Oriental 
air, but containing much real poetry, whatever be the clime to which 
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they may be apportioned. There is a richness of fancy and an 
easy sweetness of versification throughout the volume indeed which 
indicate a power and a skill that might invest any subject with 
beauty. The danger is that when a person possesses the gifts and 
the training which manifestly belong to Mr. Trench, that an undue 
playfulness may characterize his poems, or that he may be tempted 
to task his muse with experiments. Hence too much is made of 
the things selected, and an affected quaintness, instead of the pure 
and flowing stream of thought, giving us the essence of truth and 
nature, distinguishes the production. The story of the “ Steadfast 
Prince,” viz. that of Ferdinand of Portugal, who died in captivity, 
and after suffering the grossest indignities at the command of the 
Moorish monarch, who demanded Ceuta as a ransom,—the terms 
being accepted by the King of Portugal, but refused by the Prince 
the presumptive heir,—is the ground-work of an anxiously con- 
structed poem, abounding with episodes, and noble sentiments. The 
impression left by the whole piece is not equal however to what 
might have been expected from passages of it; arising, we think, 
from the over-doing tendency of the poet. The ‘Other Poems” 
are of the occasional character, frequently consisting of translations 
or adaptations of existing compositions. Whether as imitations or 
originals they are far superior in regard both to thought and expres- 
sion to nine-tenths of the miscellaneous poems which are published. 
They ought not to be fugitive. Indeed Mr. Trench excels when he 
gives us minors. His cenceits are on these occasions pretty, often 
racy and novel, while the verse is oddly neat. Take one of his 
Seasons as an example of what he can do in a small way. Winter 
is the subject :— 
I, 
White ermine now the mountains wear, 
To shield their naked shoulders bare. 
II. 
The dark pine wears the snow, as head 
Of Ethiop doth white turban wear. 
III. 
The floods are armed with silver shields, 
Through which the sun’s sword cannot fare ; 
IV. 
For he who trod heaven’s middle road 
In golden arms, on golden chair, 
Vv. 
Now through small corner of the sky 
Creeps low, nor warms the foggy air. 
VI. 
To mutter ’twixt their teeth the streams, 
In icy fetters, scarcely dare. 
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Vil. 


Hushed is the busy hum of life ; 
’Tis silence in the earth and air. 


Vill. 


From mountains issues the gaunt wolf, 
And from its forest depths the bear. 


IX. 


Where is the garden’s beauty now ? 
The thorn is here; the rose, oh where ? 


X. 
The trees like giant skeletons, 
Wave high their fleshless arms and bare ; 
XI. 3°23 
Or stand like wrestlers, stripped and bold, 
And wildest winds to battle dare. 


XII. 


It seems a thing impossible 
That earth its glories should repair ; 


XIII. 


That ever this bleak world again 
Should bright and beauteous mantle wear, 


XIV. 


Or sounds of life again be heard 
In this dull earth and vacant air. 


**] Watched the Heavens” is from the pen of the author of “ IX 
Poems ;” a writer who aims not at costly or stout volumes, neither 
does he lay himself out for wire-drawn compositions. On the other 
hand his efforts are those of a digested plan, of careful execution, 
and, what is indispensable to a writer of verses, of a mind susceptible 
of deep impressions and accustomed to cherish independent modes 
of thinking. V., we are inclined to pronounce an original poet. 
His genius is poetical; we think he exhibits the true stamp. 

‘© ] Watched the Heavens” are the commencing words of a poem 
whose theme requires a soaring imagination and sustained sentiments 
of great reach. The poet has been watching the Heavens, and at 
length finds himself transported to one of the stars, which, alas! is 
the abode of the condemned, a place of punishment for the doomed 
to woe, for their evil doings, their immoral tastes and thoughts, 
while on earth. Individuals of sundry classes of the departed pass 
before the daring visitant, who endeavours to fathom and describe 
their punishment, rejecting the material and the physical, and con- 
fining himself to the mental and the moral; at the same time making 
the punishment bear a direct relation to the particular depravity or 
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errings of the individual whose ghost passes before the intruder. 
For example, one who has been gifted with high intellectual powers, 
but which have been perverted, is doomed to experience an unceasing 
consciousness of his mind being darkened, of the ruin of his intel- 
lect. An immoral poet furnishes a striking case. 

The requirements for themes of this kind are obviously great. 
Not only has the poet to transport himself to a sphere his descrip- 
tions of which are in danger of constantly running into absurdities, 
and his imagined feelings to be cold abstractions, but he has to indi- 
vidualize his characters, and the character of each punishment, at 


the same time that he ought to inculeate a touching and forcible 
lesson to mortals. 


With more than ordinary power, judgment, and fancy has V. 
accomplished his task; though not with uniform success. We 
merely quote one example, viz. that of two guilty lovers; from 


which our readers will form some idea of the language, the imagery, 
and the manner of the author :— 


One was their fate; one world, one ceaseless life ; 
United, earth-like, save with closer doom : 
Yet worn they look’d, as with the spirit’s strife, 
And chose, as emblem of their wish, a tomb. 
Silent they sat upon the vaulted den 
Which other hands in other days had rear’d ; 
And which the first indwellers quitted, when 
The hope for which they built it disappear’d. 
Their hands were join’d, it seem’d, because, of old, 
It was their wont each other’s hands to fold: 
Their eyes no more were t’ward each other raised, 
Or conscious that fond looks upon them gazed ; 
But various and apart, as though the thought 
Of either heart no common centre sought : 
The woman’s wander’d o’er the land serene, 
Restless and seeking, and yet hopeless now ; 
The man’s were all unconscious of the scene, 
Fix’d on one point beneath his gather’d brow. 
I stood and gazed at distance, and it seem’d 
As though their deathlessness on them too weigh’d ; 
And love, which bright enough for earth had beam’d, 
Here a faint insufficient twilight made. 
The heart, enlarged by immortality, 
Seem’d void of half that it had room to hold ; 
An empty palace, bare to wind and sky, 
Prepared for king-like pomp, but desert, worn, and cold. 


To people who are anxious to ascertain whether or not Robert 
Montgomery has a particle of poetry in his nature, the question 
will become more perplexing than ever after a perusal of his “ Lu- 
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ther,” if, indeed, there be found a person who will have the patience 
to perform such an arduous task. And yet, when we find that his 
‘* Woman” has reached a fifth edition, his ** Satan” a tenth, and 
his ‘‘ Omnipresence” a twenty-first; nay, that his “ Luther” has 
already come out in a second edition, there must be something ex- 
traordinary about these epics. In what way are we to account for 
this popularity, prolonged with regard to poetry too, popularity 
being generally held as a true test of the merits of any production? 
How will any one of our readers interpret this fact, after he has 
made himself acquainted with the passages we are about to quote? 
We shall, however, only answer for ourselves, offering this solution, 
that there is a vast multitude of well-meaning people who mistake 
sound for sense, the filling of the ear for the touching of the heart; 
nay, provided the subject be mysterious or of a theological charac- 
ter, who imagine, when lines in the guise of verse are unintelligible 
to them, or, that suggest only some dreamy and vague ideas, that 
therefore the versifier has caught the sacred fire, has entered within 
the veil, and speaks of things unseen by ordinary men, as they 
ought to be spoken of. Oh! the sounds are beautiful, the cadences 
solemn, and the songster has a sacred air; and seeing also that he 
invokes the ‘* Sempiternal life” to lend his song its ‘* heavenly 
touch,” who would be so bold as to question the sacredness of the 
effusion, or the author’s call to the performance? ‘The class of 
respectable persons to whom we allude is sufficiently numerous to 
accept gladly of an epic having mystery and theology for its ground- 
work, to the amount of perhaps twenty editions more, especially 
when these sacred elements are encompassed with large doses of 
polemical sentiment, and this too having the doctrines and the 
events of the Reformation ever upon the tongue; ay, and ata 
period in Christian history, when an extreme sensitiveness exists 
about the allurements and seductions of the Scarlet Lady. 

But there is another class and to which we desire to belong, who 
do not altogether mistake rhetorical verbiage for poetry, sonorous 
fluency for massive blank verse, and nonsense for meaning; who do 
not welcome abortive strivings after original thoughts as we would 
even do the simple utterance of common-places, or the incompre- 
hensible rhapsodies of a man whose memory is stocked with a 
jumbled vocabulary, to the outpourings of intense feeling, and 
healthy exalted thought. We desire to belong to that class of 
readers who test a poem by the impression which it leaves; who 
judge according as the effect has been distinct, forcible, and lasting. 

Now, if tried in this latter way, Robert Montgomery’s “ Luther” 
is the feeblest, the most unmeaning, the most audacious poem we 
ever encountered. It is audacious and reprehensible in many ways ; 
nor have we been able to discover redeeming qualities in the mon- 


strously attenuated heroic. The theme is unsuited for poetry, 
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especially for epic poetry, and more especially since the hand that has 
approached it does not represent or embody the events of Luther's 
life, but only vapours about them like the most turgid declaimer., 
Nay, more especially still will the inaptitude and the incompetency 
be perceived, when we copy out the titles of the series of ecantos, or 
of the numerous parts into which the whole is divided. These are 
the headings :— 


Christ the centre and circumference of truth—The mystical body of the 
church—Man’s need and God’s supply—The divine prologue—Characte- 
ristics—Childhood—The University—Man’s religion—How the Daystar 
rises in the heart of faith—-God’s ambassadors—The metropolis of the man 
of sin—Satan’s theology—The Reformation’s dawn—lIts master-principle— 
The gospel according to man, in (1) the supremacy, (2) the mystery, 
(3) the moral root— Inspiration of the ideal—The covenant of hearts— 
The unique of history—The interlude—Patmos—The crisis—Mental re- 
surrection—The affections by the truth made free—A landscape of domes- 
tic life—The catechism—Conflict with the god of this world—The destinies 
of Rome—Farewell to time—A poet’s retrospect and patriot’s conclusion. 


Yet it is not until we come to examine parts of the whole, that 
the rashness, the utter failure, and the destitutign of the versifier 
become extraordinarily apparent. But before quoting portions, it 
is proper to inform our readers that there is an elaborated prose 
introduction to Luther, extending to nearly 150 pages, which, 
although the best thing that appears in the volume, exhibits a cha- 
racteristic and ineffectual striving, that leaves one all but idealess, 
We quote a sample, at the same time informing the reader that the 
passage, as many others in the introductory and anti-popish essay, 
is expanded and enfeebled in the poetic form. Quoth the labour- 
ing rhetorician,— 


We need hardly say, that the wish to resolve the statements of the Bible 
concerning a personal Satan into mere orientalisms or poetical impersona- 
tions, is to be traced to the native dislike of the unrenewed heart to admit 
into its experience any principle that calls for ‘‘ reasoning pride” to sub- 
mit itself, and be dumb before God. But beyond this, no thoughtful 
watcher over the times can hesitate to allow, that for the last twenty years 
the habits, literature, science, and philosophy of this country have been 
gravitating with a fearful impetus towards the adoption of a sensual heresy, 
or towards the practical belief that the real is bounded by the visible; and 
that no evidence that does not thrill our materialism (in some mode or 
other) can be admitted by a truly philosophic mind. Thus the hands, and 
eyes, and ears, are lifted into a more than logical dominion over the intel- 
lect ; and faith, or “‘ the evidence of things not seen,” ceases to be retained 
in the canons of our world’s orthodoxy. For much of this infidel carnality 
we are indebted to that heartless libel on all that is spiritual in taste and 
pure in feeling—utilitarianism,—a system that concentrates within its 
grasp the elements of a most debasing grossness ; adapted only to a world 
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peopled with bodies out of which the soul has been evaporated ; and which, 
if carried out in all the fearless enormity of its principle, would speedily 
transform the empire into a mere national shop, creation into a huge ware- 
house, and represent the uncreated Mind as little more than an infinite 
manufacturer! There is, however, one encouragement derived even from 
the cultivation of the physical sciences themselves, viz. that true philo- 
sophy cannot enshrine a single principle into a system without authen- 
ticating the reality of the invisible; for, after all, what is electricity, 
chemical affinity, and galvanism, and gravitation, but the expression of 
something that is unseen, of which all the visible phenomena of matter and 
sensitive life are only the tokens and significances? Physical science, 
therefore, if consistently faithful to the law of analogy, cannot reject the 
statements of Scripture with reference either to the Deity or the devil, on 
the simple ground of invisibility ; inasmuch as science itself cannot exist 
without a belief in the unseen presidency of some master-principle. 


And now for samples of the precious epic. Here is the reverse 
of an intelligible and instructive opening :— 


For ever, and for ever in the deep 

Of Godhead bosom’d, vast and viewless Lord! 
Thou wert; but when in mortal flesh array’d, 
Myst’ry and mercy both in Thee combined,— 
Eternity in form of time became 

Apparent; then the covenant of peace, 
Plann’d in the purpose of God’s secret will, 
At length stood forth, embodied and complete ; 
And thou, O Christ! the diapason wert, 
Where all the harmonies of Heaven unite 
Incessant, far beyond the harp of mind 

To echo, or the ear of man to drink,.”’ 


We presume that Mr. Montgomery is in the habit of raving on 
after the above fashion with a railroad speed; nor does he appear, 
after such a forced rhapsody, by any process of revision to institute 
an inquiry into the meaning of resounding phrases, such as ‘‘ the 
harp of mind,” and which is said to echo. Of a similar sort are the 


two lines we next cite :— 


God’s Epic in the poetry of worlds, 
The Incarnation hath our system made. 


We now quote the invocation of the hero of the poem :— 


The solitary monk that shook the world 

From Pagan slumber, when the Gospel-trump 
Thunder’d its challenge from a dauntless lip 

In peals of truth round hierarchal Rome, 

Till mitred pomp, and cowl’d imposture quail’d, 
And the fell priesthood, like a fiend unmask’d, 
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And stripp’d of light fictitiously assumed, 

By some detecting angel, shrunk dismay’d 

7 And shiver’d, in thy vast exposure seen ! 

Thee would I shape, thou colosséan mind ! 

And what, though sad humanity’s broad taint 
Of weakness here and there thy soul beplagued ; 
Or, harshly quick, or too severely loud, 

Some intonations of thy spirit rose 

(When from the thunder-cloud of sacred ire 
Within thee falsehood call’d the lightnings out, 
Or temper’s flash round principle did flame),— 
Yet in the greatness of thy glorious work 

Right nobly art thou, like a second Paul, 
Apparent, graced with apostolie mind ; 

Waving that banner, on whose blood-stain’d fold 
Thy name, Immanuel! at each ruffling blast 

Of conflict beams with sudden brightness forth ! 





| Here follows the “ divine prologue :”— 


How much of God to build a man it takes! 
That mental structure, for whose living walls 
| Eternity and truth foundations are! 
A man, we mean, whose attributes his name 
Exalt, and body all its grandeurs forth ; i 
Not human whirlwinds, who have havock’d earth, 
And blasted nature with a bloody sweep 
Of rage or ruin !—fiends in flesh are they, 
Form’d by themselves from blackness, sin, and shame, 
And eloquent throughout of hellish guile 
And origin. But when aman complete, 
Rounded and finish’d into full-orb’d grace, 
| On earth at length is destined to alight,— 
f 
K’en like some new apocalypse from heaven, 
Truthful and deep, and most divinely touch’d 
In faculty of heart and mind,—he shows 
In each high lineament the plastic God! 


Let common sense, not to speak of chastened judgment, construe 
these passages, inquire into the meaning of the phrases and terms, 
4 and pronounce upon the incautiousness of the penman; and as 
severe a criticism as we can utter, will be Mr. Montgomery’s due. 
‘How much of God to build a man it takes!” will not escape repro- 
bation. Our next is from a canto called ‘‘ the mystery ;” and mys- 
terious enough it is in all conscience !— 


Above, beneath, around,—where’er we move 
Or live, an atmosphere of myst’ry floats, 
For ever baffling, with its gloom unpierced 
The pride of reason’s analytic gaze. 
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¥en like that pillar, which of cloud and fire 
Contemper’d, to the pilgrim church bestowed 
A guidance solemn, through untrodden wilds,— 
So, human knowledge, in this world forlorn, 

In shade and light alternately prevails, 

Too dark for pride, too shining for despair. 
And thus, accordant with our state corrupt, 
From truth to truth the educated mind 
Through shades of awe is humblingly advanced ; 
But noble ignorance, that knows itself, 

Kneels in the shadow of the Mercy-seat, 

And prays the heart to piety and love. 


If examples are required of mere words, they are to be got with- 
outend. Take the following out of many about night :— 


How eloquent is night !—when all the stars 
Unseal their eyelids, and with loving gaze 

This world salute, till our attracted souls 
Responsively their looks of love return— 

When thoughts, which plunge themselves in Deity, 
Or through the starr’d immensity career, 

Exulting waft the mind on reckless wing, 
Through visioned scenes, immeasurably vast, 

And bright with orbs unnumber’d as unnamed, 
Till earthward dropping, on exhausted plume, 
Like the aw’d Psalmist of the night, it feels 

A soft religion from the sky descend, 

A charm’d humility that preaches thus : 

** Say, what is Man, when paragon’d with Worlds! 
How mean a speck, how miserably small,— 
Minute beyond minuteness to portray, 

Creation where he walks, and weeps, and dies !”’ 





** When thoughts, which plunge themselves in Deity” is surely 
startling phraseology; but it is thoroughly Montgomery-like, just 
as there are sundry pet words and epithets that are thrust in by 
the shoulders with an offensive and inappropriate profusion, and 
until they lose all euphony. ‘ Apocalypse” is one of these; ‘ mil- 
lenial” is in the same predicament. We proceed to give another 
example of absurdities :— 


Inventive man would fain achieve 
What Scripture only to th’ Eternal gives 

In plan and purpose for His crowning work. 
Thus all are prophets, to themselves at least, 
And preach perfection possible below : 

But can corruption to itself be cure ? 

Yet still it tries, nor will Heaven’s cure allow, 
Nor dip in Jordan till Damascus fails ! 
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But man is ruin; if rebuilt he rise, 

‘Tis not by rubbish from himself begot, 

But by a means transcendingly divine. 

The creed within forms character without, 
And God alone can educate the will ; 

But will makes man in all essential powers, 
And therefore must he, by omnific grace 
Beyond himself, through heavenly love be rais’d, 
Or still be changeless in his moral core. 

Yes, to the last the leper will remain ; 

The skin may whiten, but the blood is black, 
And burns in secret with a plague-spot there ! 


Now for turgid unseemly exaggerations :— 


Behind our veiling drapery of sense, 

Baffi’d we are from darting forth one glance 
Of mental knowledge; or the heart, methinks, 
Might dream, when Luther’s disembodied soul 
Pass’d from the flesh to join the spirit-throng, 
Eternity a new sensation felt, 

And the high dead, wherever localised, 

Did welcome him to glory, as he took 

His throne among them like a sainted king ! 


We conclude with a feeble panegyric. Printing is the theme, 
and a thousand times has its praises been proclaimed in statelier 


prose :— 


But in this prologue of preparing means 
Heaven-moulded, chief and prime of arts immense, 
See Printing rise—that miracle of powers ! 
That bids the past become perpetual now, 
Gives reason sway, imagination shape, 

To time a soul, to thought a substance lends, 
And, with ubiquity almost divine, 

For living permanence and local power 

Each ray of soul immortally endows. 

Thou great embalmer of departed mind ! 

Thou dread magician! by whose mental charm 
A mournful, pale, and solitary man, 

Who pines unheeded, or who thinks unknown, 
Long after dust and darkness hide his grave, 
Himself can multiply with magic force 

Beyond all-reaching language to explore, 

And the wide commonwealth of minds may rule 
With sway imperial !—who can image thee ? 
Whether to Heaven uplifting mind and man, 
Or, Hell-ward both seducing, like a fiend? 
Boundless in each thine unremember’d sway ! 
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Thine was a voice whose resurrection-blast 
Peal’d through the catacombs where buried mind 
For cent’ries Jay: and lo, with living might 
The fathers burst their cerements, and breathed ; 
Dead intellect from classic tombs came forth 
Quicken’d, and into active substance changed 
By thy vast potency ; and then was felt 

The pith of thought, the marrow of the mind 
Itself transfusing, like a second life, 

The old absorbing as with heat divine. 

And since that moment have not books become 
Our silent prophets, intellectual kings, 

And hierarchs of human thought 

To vice or virtue? Are they not like shrines 
For truth? cathedrals where the heart 

Can worship, or in tranquil hours retreat 

To meet the spirit of the olden time ? 

For there the drama of the world abides 

Yet in full play. 





Art. VITI.—1. Lives of the Queens of England. By Aanes Strickianp. 
Vol. 1V. Colburn. 

2. The Chronicles of England; a Metrical History. By Grorcr Ray- 
MonD. W. Smith. 


Miss Strickland’s ** Lives of the Queens of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest, with Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published 
from official records and other authentic documents, private as well 
as public,” has reached the fourth volume, commencing a new 
series, viz., the Queens of the House of Tudor, and promises to 
increase in respect of interest as she advances further. Our author- 
ess has arrived at an era where original facts relative to her heroines 
are much fuller than during the earlier periods which have occupied 
her. In this present section of the publication we have the lives of 
Elizabeth of York, consort of Henry the Seventh, and the first five 
wives of Henry the Eighth,—viz., Katherine of Arragon, Anne 
Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, and Katherine Howard. 
With regard to the character of these ‘‘Lives” in a critically literary 
sense, it is hardly possible to speak in terms too high, if the indus- 
try of the writer be merely understood in collecting authorities and 
materials from all existing sources of information, and even in fer- 
reting out facts and illustrations that to a less honest or vigilant 
historian might be deemed trivial and insignificant. And yet Miss 
Strickland has not at her command the most vigorous method of 
treatment; for, while her style is diffuse, and dashed with the 
feebleness of prettiness, she falls into the snare of guessing largely 
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in the absence of authentic evidence ; so that it may be questioned 
whether she produces the striking historical effect which several 
existing national works, by Hume and others, have bequeathed to 
us, not only of the genius and complexion of particular ages, but 
of the royal dames who shared the throne with some of the most 
celebrated of the kings of England. Our authoress ekes out her 
narrative with long accounts of progresses, and the draperies, so to 
speak, of royalty, rather than supplies us, when the record is scanty, 
with the real and undoubted events of the period. 

We have truly hinted, however, that the present volume intro- 
duces us to a period of time and a series of characters that are sur- 
rounded by much more abundant light than what illustrated the 
lives of the preceding queens. Besides, the matrimonial alliances 
of Henry the Eighth are rendered most remarkable not merely as 
engagements of the kind, and on account of their tragical passages, 
but in consequence of the public historical interest attached to the 
events which the tyrant contrived to combine with his lustful enor- 
mities. And here we must observe that a female historian, in the 
present more circumspect and artificial days, is scarcely in a condi- 
tion to allow her to tell the whole unvarnished truth, and to picture 
fully the manners of a grossly licentious court. For example, Miss 
Strickland does not find that her pen is at full liberty to discuss 
the evidence bearing upon the consummation of Prince Arthur's 
marriage. 

After all, these lives are a valuable contribution to our historical 
literature; for they are agreeable specimens of biography, and have 
besides for heroines, ladies of whom we have only incidental notices 
in pre-existing works, or whose fortunes have to be gathered from 
crabbed or almost inaccessible channels. The history of the heiress 
of the Plantagenet kings, Elizabeth of York, to quote an illustrious 
example, who blended “ the rival roses of York and Lancaster in her 
bridal wreath,” has partly been sought for in the curious metrical nar- 
ration called the ‘‘ Song of the Lady Bessey.” The account given 
of this narrative by Miss Strickland, will amply reward a careful pe- 
rusal. But it is by far too long for our pages; and therefore we 
shall, in the first instance, content ourselves with an extract contain- 
ing our authoress’s remarks on the long prevailing prejudice in favour 
of the Salic law in the case of the princess. Says Miss Strickland,— 


The treaty of betrothment privately negotiated between Elizabeth of 
York and Henry of Richmond by their respective mothers, was the first 
gleam of comfort that broke on the royal prisoners in sanctuary after the 
murder of the innocent princes in the Tower. The young princess pro- 
mised to hold faith with her betrothed; in case of her death before her 
contract was fulfilled, her next sister Cecily was to take her place. But it 
is a singular fact, that neither at this time, nor at any other period of her 
life, was the slightest proposal made by the partisans of the house of York, 
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of placing Elizabeth on the throne as sole sovereign. Even her near rela- 
tives, her half-brother Dorset, and her uncle Lionel Woodville, bishop of 
Salisbury, when they raised the standard of revolt against Richard ILI. at 
Salisbury, (simultaneously with Buckingham’s rebellion in the autumn of 
1483,) proclaimed the Earl Richmond Henry VII., although he was a 
distant exile, who had done no more for the cause than taken an oath to 
marry Elizabeth, if he ever had it in his power. As these nobles had but 
just escaped from sanctuary, which they had shared with Elizabeth of 
York and her mother, and must have recently and intimately known their 
plans and wishes, this utter silence on her claims as the heiress of Edward 
IV. is the more surprising. In truth, it affords another remarkable instance 
of the manner in which Norman prejudice in favour of Salic law had cor- 
rupted the common or constitutional law of England regarding the succes- 
sion. The violation of this ancient national law had given rise to the most 
bloody civil wars which had vexed the country since the conquest. 


Taking a considerable leap, we next copy out the account of the 
first interview of the unfortunate Katharine of Arragon, with the 
house of Tudor. A number of curious incidents crowd into the 
narrative; while the impression which it conveys of the extent to 
which the Moorish customs influenced the Spaniards in their bear- 
ing to the fair sex, cannot escape the attention of the historical 
student. This is the account of Henry the Seventh and Prince 
Arthur’s interview with Katharine :— 


Next morning, the royal personages set forth again on a journey which 
was truly performed at a snail’s gallop, and proceeded to the plains, (perhaps 
the downs,) when the prothonotary of Spain and a party of Spanish cava- 
liers were seen pacing over them, bound on a most solemn errand: this 
was no other than to forbid the approach of the royal bridegroom and his 
father to the presence of the Infanta, who, in the true Moorish fashion, 
was not to be looked upon by her betrothed till she stood at the altar ; 
nay, it seems doubtful if the veil of the princess was to be raised, or the 
eye of man to look upon her, till she was a wife. This truly Asiatic in- 
junction of King Ferdinand threw the whole royal party into consternation, 
and brought them to a dead halt. King Henry was formal and ceremo- 
nious enough in all reason, but such a mode of proceeding was wholly 
repugnant to him as an English-born prince. Therefore, after some minutes’ 
musing, he called round him in the open fields those nobles who were of 
his Privy Council, and propounded to them this odd dilemma. Although 
the pitiless rains of November were bepelting them, the Council delivered 
their opinions in very wordy harangues. The result was, ‘‘ that the Spa- 
nish Infanta being now in the heart of this realm, of which King Henry 
was master, he might look at her if he liked.” This advice Henry the 
Seventh took to the very letter; for, leaving the prince his son upon the 
downs, he made the best of his way forthwith to Dogmersfield, the next 
town; where the Infanta had arrived two or three hours previously. The 
king’s demand of seeing Katharine put all her retinue into a terrible per- 
plexity. She seems to have been attended by the same train of prelates 
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and nobles enumerated by Bernaldes; for a Spanish archbishop, a bishop’ 
and a count, opposed the king’s entrance to her apartments, saying, “‘ The 
lady Infanta had retired to her chamber ;”” but King Henry, whose curio- 
sity seems to have been thoroughly excited by the prohibition, protested 
that ‘‘ if she were even in her bed he meant to see and speak to her, for 
that was his mind and the whole intent of his coming.” 

Finding the English monarch thus determined, the Infanta rose and 
dressed herself, and gave the king audience in her third chamber. Neither 
the king nor his intended daughter-in-law could address each other in an 
intelligible dialect : ‘* but,” pursues our informant, who was evidently an 
eye-witness of the scene, ‘‘ there were the most goodly words uttered to 
each other, in the language of both parties, to as great joy and gladness 
as any persons conveniently might have.” ‘* After the which welcomes 
ended, the king’s grace deposed his riding-garments and changed them, 
and within half an hour the prince was announced as present ;” Arthur 
being, it may be presumed, tired of waiting in a November evening on the 
downs. ‘* Then the king made his second entry with the prince into the 
next chamber of the Infanta ; and there, through the interpretation of the 
bishops, the speeches of both countries, by the means of Latin, were un- 
derstood.” Prince Arthur and the Infanta had been previously betrothed 
by proxy ; the king now caused them to pledge their troth in person ; and 
this ceremony over, he withdrew with the prince to supper. 


Here follows the story of certain courtly amusements :— 


The diversions began with grand pageants of a mountain, a castle, and 
a ship, which were severally wheeled in before the royal dais. The ship 
was manned by mariners, ‘‘ who took care to speak wholly in seafaring 
terms.” The castle was lighted inside gloriously, and had eight fresh * 
gentlewomen within, each looking out of a window. At the top of the 
castle sat a representative of Katharine of Arragon herself, in a Spanish 
garb. The castle was drawn by marvellous beasts, gold and silver lions 
harnessed with huge gold chains; but, lest the reader should be dubious 
regarding the possibility of such lions, the narrator (who must have been 
behind the scenes and would have been a worthy assistant to master Snug 
the joiner) explains discreetly, ‘‘ that in each of the marvellous beasts 
were two men, one in the fore and the other in the hind quarters, so well 
hid and apparelled that nothing appeared but their legs, which were dis- 
guised after the proportion and kind of the beast they were in.” Mean- 
time, the representative of Katharine was much courted ‘ by two well- 
behaved and well-beseen gentlemen, who called themselves Hope and 
Desire ;’’ but were treated by the bride’s double with the greatest disdain. 
At last, all differences ended, like other ballets, with a great deal of caper- 
ing; for the ladies came out of the castle, and the gentlemen from the 
ship and mountain, and danced a grand set of twenty-four with “* goodly 
roundels and divers figures, and then vanished out of sight and presence.” 





* This term means they were dressed in new clothes, or new fashions. 
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Our next furnishes an attractive picture of the future bluff mo- 
narch, together with a proof of his caprice. He afterwards threw 
off his spouses with the recklessness which characterized his treat- 
ment of his robe. 


Then came down Prince Arthur and the Princess Cecily his aunt, “ and 
danced two bass dances, and then departed up again, the prince to his 
father and lady Cecil to the queen her sister.’ Eftsoons came down 
the bride, the Princess Katharine, and one of her ladies with her, appa- 
relled likewise in Spanish garb, and danced other two bass dances, and 
then both departed up to the queen. It is possible these were Basque 
dances ; Katharine had been in England long enough for the introduction 
of her national dances. Jastly, Henry Duke of York, having with him 
his sister lady Margaret, the young queen of Scots, in his hand, came 
down and danced two dances, and went up to the queen. It appears the 
dancing of this pretty pair gave such satisfaction that it was renewed ; 
when the young duke, finding himself encumbered with his dress, “ sud- 
denly threw off his robe and danced in his jacket with the said lady Mar- 
garet, In so goodly and pleasant a manner, that it was to King Henry and 
Queen Elizabeth great and singular pleasure. Then the duke departed 
up to the king, and the Princess Margaret to the queen.” The parental 
pride and pleasure at the performance of their children manifested by 
Henry the Seventh and his queen, slightly as it is mentioned here, affords 
some proof of their domestic happiness. 


Behold Henry in frolicsome humour when a youthful monarch:— 


While this fine fancy ball was performing, a very different scene was 
transacting at the lower end of the Whitehall. The golden arbour, which 
was intended to receive again the illustrious performers, had been rolled 
back to the end of the hall; where stood a vast crowd of the London 
populace, who were the constant witnesses of the grand doings of the 
English Court in the middle ages, and, indeed, on some occasions seem 
to have assimilated with the chorus of the Greek drama. Their proceed- 
ings this evening were, however, not quite so dignified : the arbour of gold 
having been rolled incautiously within reach of their acquisitive fingers, 
the foremost began to pluck and pull at its fine ornaments ; at last they 
made a regular inbreak, and completely stripped the pageant of all its 
ornaments ; nor could the Lord-Steward of the palace repel these in- 
truders without having recourse to a degree of violence which must have 
disturbed the royal ballet. Meantime, the king and his band, having 
finished their stately pavons and “ corantos high” with the utmost 
success, his Majesty, in high good humour, bade the ladies come forward 
and pluck the golden letters and devices from his dress and that of his 
company. Little did the young king imagine what pickers and stealers 
were within hearing; for scarcely had he given leave for this courtly 
scramble, when forward rushed the plebeian intruders, and seizing not 
only on him, but his noble guests, plucked them bare of every glittering 
thing on their dresses with inconceivable celerity : what was worse, the 
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poor ladies were despoiled of their jewels, and the king was stripped to 
his doublet and drawers. As for the unfortunate Sir Thomas Knevet, who 
climbed on a high place, and fought for his finery, the mob carried off all 
his clothes. At last: the guards succeeded in clearing the hall, without 
bloodshed. The king, laughing heartily, handed the queen to the banquet 
in his own chamber ; when the court sat down in their tattered condition, 
treating the whole scramble as a frolic, the king declaring that they must 
consider their losses as largess to the commonalty. 


Such was a specimen of Henry’s robust humour when it pleased 
him to make sport, and to indulge the commonalty, with whom, in 
fact, he contrived to preserve a very considerable amount of popu- 
larity. It was his courtiers, his ministers, and his wives, that had 
most cause to dread his tyranny. Let us take a stride in order to 
catch some glimpses of the embarrassments to which even he him- 
self was reduced in the course of his matrimonial changes. Anne 
of Cleves and Katharine Howard are the queens, concerning whom, 
the following long extract enters into details :— 


Within sixteen months after Anne of Cleves had been compelled to re- 
sign the crown matrimonial of England, the fall of her fair successor took 
place. When the news reached Anne’s quiet court at Richmond, of the 
explosion which had filled the royal bowers of Hampton with confusion, 
and precipitated Queen Katharine from a throne to a prison, the excite- 
ment among the female portion of Anne’s household could not be re- 
strained. The domestic troubles of the king were regarded by them as an 
immediate visitation of retributive justice for the unfounded aspersions he 
had cast upon their virtuous mistress: the feelings of some of these ladies 
carried them so far beyond the bounds of prudence, that two of them, Jane 
Batsey and Elizabeth Basset, were summoned before the council, and com- 
mitted to prison, for having said, ‘‘ What! is God working his own work 
to make Lady Anne of Cleves queen again?’ Jane Batsey added many 
praises of the Lady Anne, with disqualifying remarks on Queen Katharine, 
and said, “‘ it was impossible that so sweet a queen as Lady Anne could 
be utterly put down;” to which Elizabeth Basset rejoined, ‘‘ What a 
man the king is! How many wives will he have?” The ladies were very 
sternly questioned by the council, as to their motives in presuming to utter 
such audacious comments on the matrimonial affairs of the sovereign. On 
which Elizabeth Basset, being greatly alarmed, endeavoured to excuse 
herself by saying she was so greatly astounded at the tidings of Queen 
Katharine’s naughty behaviour, that she must have lost her senses when 
she permitted herself to give utterance to the treasonable words, ‘* What 
aman the king is! How many more wives will he have?” Two days 
after, a more serious matter connected with Anne was brought before the 
council; for it was confidently reported that she had been brought to bed 
of a “faire boye,” of which the king was the father; but that she had 
neither apprised him nor his cabinet of the fact. This rumour threw both 
Henry and his council into great perplexity, especially as the capricious 
monarch had honoured his discarded consort with several private visits at 
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her palace of Richmond; and it is moreover evident, that Anne had ac- 
tually passed some days at the royal residence at Hampton Court as the 
guest of Henry and his young queen, which seemed to give a colour to the 
tale. Henry expressed himself as highly displeased with the ladies and 
officers of state at Richmond, for not having apprised him of the supposed 
situation of the ex-queen. The affair came to nothing, and proved to be 
an unfounded scandal, which originated in some impertinent busy-body’s 
comment on an illness that confined poor Anne to her bed at this moment- 
ous period. The said scandal was traced by the council, from one invete- 
rate gossip to another, through no less than six persons, as we learn from 
the following minute of their proceedings, forming a curious interlude in 
the examinations touching Henry’s other queen, Katharine Howard. ‘“‘ We 
examined also, partly before dinner and partly after, a new matter, being 
a report that the Lady Anne of Cleves should be delivered of a fair boy, 
and whose should it be but the king’s majesty, which is a most abominable 
slander, and for this time necessary to be met withal. This matter was 
told to Taverner of the signet more than a fortnight ago, both by his 
mother-in-law, Lambert’s wife the goldsmith, and by Taverner’s own wife, 
who saith she heard it of Lilgrave’s wife, and Lambert’s wife heard it also 
of the old Lady Carew. ‘Taverner kept it (concealed it,) but they (the 
women,) with others, have made it common matter of talk. Taverner 
never revealed it till Sunday night, at which time he told it to Dr. Cox, 
to be further declared if he thought good, who immediately disclosed it to 
me the lord privy seal. We have committed Taverner to the custody of 
me the bishop of Winchester; likewise Lambert’s wife (who seemeth to 
have been a dunce in it) to Mr. the chancellor of the argumentations.” 
Absurd as the report was, it made a wonderful impression on the mind of 
the king, who occupied a ludicrous position in the eyes of Europe, as the 
husband of two living wives, who were both the subjects of a delicate in- 
vestigation at the same moment. The attention of the privy council was 
distracted between the evidences on the respective charges against the 
rival queens for nearly a fortnight; a fact that has never been named in 
history. How obstinate Henry’s suspicions of his ill-treated Flemish 
consort were, may be seen by the following order to his council :—‘ His 
majesty thinketh it requisite to have it groundly (thoroughly) examined, 
and further ordered by your discretions, as the manner of the case requireth, 
to inquire diligently whether the said Anne of Cleves hath indeed had any 
child or no, as it is bruited (reported); for his majesty hath been informed 
that it is so indeed, in which part his majesty imputeth a great deéfault in 
her officers for not advising his highness thereof, if it be true. Not doubt- 
ing but your lordships will groundly examine the same, and finding out 
the truth of the whole matter, will advise his majesty thereof accordingly.” 
Dorothy Winfield, one of the Lady Anne’s bed-chamber women, and the 
officers of her household, were subjected to a strict examination before the 
council ; and it was not till the 30th of December that they came to the 
decision, that Frances Lilgrave, widow, having slandered the Lady Anne 
of Cleves, and touched also the king’s person, she affirming to have heard 
the report of others, whom she refused to name, should be for her punish- 
ment committed to the Tower, and Richard Taverner, clerk of the signet - 
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also for concealing the same. No sooner was Anne cleared from this impu- 
tation than a great effort was made by her brother and the protestant 
party to effect a re-union between her and the king. The Duke of Cleves 
evidently imagined the disgrace of the new queen was neither more nor 
less than the first move of the king and his ministers towards a reconcilia- 
tion with Anne. The duke’s ambassadors opened the business to the Earl 
of Southampton, to whom Osliger also wrote a pressing letter, urging the 
expediency of such a measure. Southampton communicated the particu- 
lars to the king of his interview with the ambassadors on the subject, and 
enclosed Osliger's letter; but was certainly too well aware of Henry’s 
opinion of the lady to venture to second the representations of the court of 
Cleves. The next attempt was made by the ambassadors on Cranmer, 
which is thus related by him in the following curious letter to the king :— 

“It may please your majesty to be advertised, that yesterday the am- 
bassador of Cleve came to my house at Lambeth, and delivered to me 
letters from Osliger, vice-chancellor to the Duke of Cleve, the purport 
whereof is nothing else, but to commend to me the cause of the Lady 
Anne of Cleve, which, though he trusted I should do of myself, yet he 
saith the occasion is such that he will not put spurs to a horse which run- 
neth of his own courage. When I had read the letter, and considered that 
no cause was expressed specially, but only in general, that I should have 
commended the cause of the Lady Anne of Cleve,—after some demur the 
ambassador came to the point, and plainly asked me to effect the reconci- 
liation. Whereunto I answered, that I thought it not a little strange that 
Osliger should think it meet for me to move a reconciliation of that matri- 
mony of the which I, as much as any other person, knew most just causes 
of divorce. (Cranmer then declared he could take no steps in the matter, 
unless the king should command him. “ But,” continued he, ‘TI shall 
signify the same to his highness, and thereupon you shall have an 
answer.”) Now what shall be your majesty’s pleasure that I shall do, 
whether to make a general answer to Osliger by writing, or that I shall 
make a certain answer in this point to the ambassador by mouth? I most 
humbly beseech your majesty that I may be advertised, and according 
thereto I shall order myself, by the grace of God, whom I beseech daily 
to have your majesty evermore in his protection and governance. From 
my manor of Lambeth, this Tuesday, the 13th of January.—Your grace’s 
most bounden chaplain and bedesman, T. CantuARIEN.” 

Cranmer, warned by the fate of Cromwell, ventured not to urge the king 
to put his head a second time into the yoke with his discarded consort, and 
the negotiation came to nothing. Perhaps Anne was herself unwilling to 
risk her life, by entering again into the perilous thraldom from which she 
had been once released. The tragic fate of her fair young rival must have 
taught her to rejoice that she had saved her own head by resigning a crown 
without a struggle. 


‘The Chronicles of England,” by George Raymond, is a history 
in a guise which has not been common in modern times, the author 
having adopted the metrical form, because it is “ the first beloved 
of memory in its dawn, and the latest which attends it in 1ts journey 
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to decline.” The work is short, being intended to be a chronicle in 
miniature, presenting an index of the leading events touched upon, 
and laying little or no claim to poetic excellence. ‘ An attempt,” 
says the author , *‘ has been made, whenever fit occasions have offered, 
to raise the language somewhat above the common-place of laboured 
verse, ever keeping in mind fidelity in narrative. No incident which 
might well have been omitted has been retained merely for the 
opportunity it afforded ‘to build the lofty rhyme; nor, on the 
other hand, have events been slighted owing to the difficulty which 
may have arisen of throwing them into metre. As to poetic imagery, 
the writer is quite aware that any effort. of that nature would not only 
be foreign to his purpose, but prejudicial to it; and, as this is at 
least a vice into which he feels there is little danger of his falling, 
any vindication on that head would be altogether unnecessary. It 
must likewise be noticed that many historic facts will occur of 
such peculiar kind, as not only to exclude any attempt at poetical 
indulgence, but which, in their prosaic nature, almost demand 
certain words, and these only, for their faithful expression.” Now, 
after admitting all this, it seems to us that Mr. Raymond would 
have been fully as profitably employed had he nent a chronicle 
in plain and sensible prose ; and our readers will feel the more con- 
vinced that he has mistaken his powers and the occasion for metrical 
display the moment they run over the few doggrel lines for which 
we find room. They have neither the quaintness, nor the pith of 
the “ Song of the Lady Bessy,” quoted by Miss Strickland, although 
there is something so like in the metrical fancy, that we have noticed 
the ‘* Chronicle” as a sort of supplement to the “ Lives.” This is 
Mr. Raymond’s fashion :— 

Born of Matilda and Plantagenet, 

On Second Henry England’s hope was set. 

Heir by his sire to Anjou and Touraine, 

But through his mother, the far wealthier gain 

Of seven departments; and to these unites 

The fertile Brittany, his Gallic rights ; 

Nor mightier reign’d within the Christian ring 

Than Henry Plantagenet the king ! 

By him the people wider rights acquired, 

Whereat the proud, licentious clergy fired. 

To curb the craft by which he was oppress’d, 

The Chancellor 4 Becket he possess’d 

With the archbishop’s see. Unmindful soon 

Of Christian meekness and this double boon, 

‘A Becket openly the king defies, 

Uniting with his ghostly enemies ; 

And though success attended Henry’s hope 

To shame the traitor, he incens’d the pope ; 
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Coerced herein t’ endure the prelate’s yoke, 
And the expatriate Becket to revoke. 
Now more inflated, by his power regain’d, 
Nor law nor loyalty the priest restrain’d. 
Fired by the sight, th’ adherents of the king 
Concert to free him from the festering sting ; 
4 Becket they sought, and, with avenging blade, 
it, Dead at the altar’s base the churchman laid. 
But Henry was from imputation freed 
Of guilty maintenance in such a deed, 
To whom the pope his condonation gave, 
Thus closely holding him the church’s slave ; 
4 Whilst Becket’s insolence found grace at Rome, 
And scourg’d was Henry at the prelate’s tomb. 





Art. 1X.—The New Copyright Bill. 


Tue New Copyright Bill, with which progress has been made a 
| few days prior to the date at which we now notice its promised 

provisions, is likely to become law; seeing that Viscount Mahon, 
| who brought it into the House of Commons, has amongst his sup- 
7 porters, the Premier, Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. Macaulay. Lord 
, Mahon’s proposition was for a copyright of twenty-eight years, to 
be continued for the life of a surviving author, and for twenty-five 
years after his death. But this proposition was soon abandoned, 
Mr. Macaulay having fixed upon a term of copyright for forty-two 
years, or for the life of a surviving author; and, at the suggestion 
of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Mahon added to that a provision that the 
copyright should continue for not less than seven years after the 
| author’s death. With regard to a variety of minor points which 
' will connect themselves with the measure, it is unnecessary at pre- 
| sent to enter into discussion ; because these may be very consider- 
ably modified by the time that the law is passed. In the mean- 
while, however, we may recur to some of those incontrovertible 
views that have been urged in behalf of authors having the right to 
) demand of society the protection of the fruits of their labours, see- 
| ing that if labour, in producing what was not before known, will 
\ give title to property, then literary men have title, perfect and 
| absolute. 

It is universally admitted that nothing is more manifestly one’s 
own than the products of his intellectual activity: and there is no 
species of the fruits of industry of which the producer has a better 
title to the benefits ;—and never, in the annals not only of legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence, but also of robbery by sea or land, was a 
more dishonest and insolent sentence uttered, than that of Lord 
Camden in the House of Lords, in Great Britain, in the case of 
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*‘ slory is the reward of science, and those who deserve it scorn all 
meaner praise.” For it was a reply to the author who was asking 
for legal protection of his right to what was, by the universal law 
of nature, his, being the fruit of his labour; and to whom his Lord- 
ship, wielding his fraction of parliamentary omnipotence, says, “ I 
take it away from you, and confiscate it to the public use, because 
you have received an adequate consideration for its value in the 
reputation of having produced it.” It is as if a martyr, appealing 
to the justice of a tyrant, should be told that the crown of martyr- 
dom was an adequate compensation for his life. It is a sheer and 
flagrant wrong, accompanied by deliberate mockery, that would be 
disgraceful even to the red flag. 

Among the objects for establishing social institutions, one is, the 
guaranty to each member of the community of his private individual 
rights. If any one by his industry fabricates a utensil, or produces 
corn, the law protects him in the use and disposition of the product 
of his labour. But not so of the author. He, it seems, is an 
exception to the rule; and joins society, not as a party to the 
general bond, but as an outlaw, who is among us, but not of us; 
an infidel, to whom we good Christians, according to the old Roman 
Catholic doctrine, are not bound by any oath or compact,—or a 
Jew, to raise contributions upon, and be despoiled. He is a man 
of too much glory to mind hunger; and so we take away his bread, 
he himself protesting all the while, that, maugre the glory, he, and 
his children too, must needs eat. 

From the time when literary property became a subject of juridical 
cognizance in England, down to the statute of 8 Anne, 1710, 
securing limited copyright, and, indeed, seventy years after the 
passing of that act, until the decision of the case of Donaldson 
versus Becket and Others, in the House of Lords, the perpetual 
copyright of the author, or his assignees, was familiarly recognised 
at Stationers’ Hall by the booksellers, and sanctioned by the courts 
of justice, both in equity and at law. This is called the Right at 
Common Law; by which is meant that, merely by the construction 
of an author’s rights and his acts according to the legal principles 
upon which every man’s rights and property are recognised and 
protected, independently of any express legislation, and then again 
(at the epoch of that case) by the custom and precedents distinctly 
traceable through a period of more than two centuries, and, there- 
fore, by the essential and transcendent principle of the unwritten 
law, an author and his assigns had the exclusive right in perpetuity 
of multiplying copies of his works, as long as he chose to avail him- 
self of such privilege. This did not amount to a universal prohibi- 
tion of all publications, except by authors and their assigns ; for, as 


the absolute proprietor of land may dedicate it to the use of the 
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public as a highway, by his acts merely, and without any written 
declaration, so an author might dedicate his published book to the 
public use, not only for reading, quotation, and abridgment, and 
as materials for making other books, which is always implied by the 
act of publication, but also for the purpose of making and selling 
copies. And the public were not to be left in doubt, whether the 
author did thus dedicate the fruit of his labours to public use, since 
he was presumed so to do, unless he entered the copyright at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and gave notice of this fact. This was a notice to the 
public, that, though he published his work, and sold copies of it, he 
did this with the reservation to himself, and his assigns, of the right 
of multiplying copies. 

This seems to be very intelligible and very just; since, 
undoubtedly, the author has the absolute control of his manu- 
script. The community never pretended to the right of com- 
pelling any one either to write a poem for the general benefit, or 
to publish one he had already written; and, as the author has the 
control of the publication of his manuscripts, it seems to be a 
natural inference, that he has a right to prescribe the conditions 
upon which he publishes and sells it; so that these conditions are a 
part of the contract upon which the purchaser of a copy accepts it. 
And these conditions, in the above case, are, that he may make use 
of the copy he has bought for any other purpose, excepting that of 
multiplying copies. What would be the effect of such a notice, in 
terms printed in every copy of a work published by the author, has 
not been the subject of judicial decision ; nor do we recollect, that 
the right of the author has been put upon this precise ground in 
any of the cases in which the question of perpetual copyright has 
been contested. The proper subject of legislation seems to be, in 
this case, not whether the author shall be entitled to what is his 
own by the plain application of all the principles by which the great 
mass of individual rights are regulated, but what notice he shall be 
required to give, that, by publishing his work, he does not abandon 
the exclusive privilege of multiplying copies. 

But so deeply has the notion taken root, that an author has only 
a temporary right to an exclusive property in what is more emphati- 
cally his own creation than any material product of labour can be, 
that the framers of the American constitution do not seem to have 
dreamed of his having anything more than such temporary exclusive 
right; since they provided, for the encouragement of learning, only 
that Congress might grant the exclusive privilege of publication for 
a “limited time.” Singular encouragement this! It is as if Con- 
gress had, for example, been empowered to encourage the fisheries 
by allowing the fisherman some part, not exceeding nine-tenths, of 
all the fish he should take; or agriculture, by allowing the farmer 
some portion, not exceeding nine-tenths, of the wheat that might 
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grow upon his own land. Governments seem to consider literary 
productions somewhat in the light in which they formerly did gold 
and silver mines; one fifth, tenth, or twentieth part, and sometimes 
the whole of the product of which, was reserved to the sovereign in 
the old charters, still to quote America. There was some basis for 
these reservations, since the European governments, especially those 
of Roman Catholic countries, after the Pope had granted them their 
respective diagrams of latitude and longitude of that hemisphere, 
claimed the dominion and property of the soil. But to carry this 
doctrine of prerogative and supereminent dominion into the intel- 
lectual world, and set up an exclusive right of the public to one- 
tenth, or five-tenths, more or less, of the profits or benefits of the 
literary compositions, which all subjects or citizens whatsoever might 
spin out of their own brains, is really a transcendent stretch of arbi- 
trary pretension. 

In the case of Tonson versus Collins, which came up in 1760, 
Mr. Yates was one of the counsel for the defendant, and accordingly 
argued against the perpetual copyright. Sir William Blackstone 
was one of the counsel for the plaintiff, and argued very learnedly 
and ably in favour of perpetual copyright; and one readily recog- 
nises, in his remarks upon copyright, in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” the 
phraseology and mode of presenting the subject adopted in his argu- 
ment in that case, as reported by himself. Lord Mansfield and the 
other judges of the King’s Bench were in favour of perpetual copy- 
right, but gave no judgment. When the last elaborate case on the 
question, the final decision of which, on appeal in the House of 
Lords, was fatal to the rights of British authors, came before the court 
of King’s Bench, the same Mr. Yates, who had argued for Collins in 
the former case, was one of the judges of that court, and still adhered 
to his former opinion against the rights of authors, and dissented 
from the opinions of Lord Mansfield and the other two judges, who 
still maintained the perpetual right. The case occupies over one 
hundred pages in Burrow’s “ Reports,” so that authors were not 
disfranchised without an honourable struggle. It is not our purpose 
to go minutely through all the arguments alleged in favour of this 
sweeping confiscation of literary property; it will be sufficient to 
state leading grounds. 

The bombastic, puerile trash uttered by Lord Camden, on the 
occasion of the fatal decision in the House of Lords, has already 
been noticed. ‘‘ Glory,” said he, ‘‘is the reward of science. It was 
not for gain, that Bacon, Newton, and Milton instructed the world.” 
Fine stuff this, to gloss a pillage. “~~ 

Yates, in his argument as counsel in Tonson versus Collins, in 
1760, and his argument of three hours in length, in Millar versus 
Taylor, 1769, dissenting from the other three judges of the King’s 
Bench, on the subject of the copyright of ‘ Thomson’s Seasons,” 
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lays down, as one of his main positions, that “ nothing can be the 
object of property, which has not a corporeal substance. There 
must,” says he, ‘‘ be something visible, which has bounds to define 
it, and some marks to distinguish it. The property here claimed 
is all ideal; a set of ideas, which have no bounds or marks whatever, 
Their whole existence is in the mind alone; incapable of any other 
modes of acquisition or enjoyment, than by mental possession or 
apprehension.” ‘The subject,” said Thurlow, afterwards Chan- 
cellor, who was also counsel with Yates in the first case, ** must be 
the abstracted, ideal, incorporeal composition. It should,” said he, 
“be something that should be seen, felt, given, delivered, lost, or 
stolen, in order to constitute property.” ‘ How,” asked Lord Mans- 
field, interrupting him, ‘ would you steal an option, or the newt turn 
of an advowson ?”—a question which presented, in a demonstratively 
ridiculous light, the sophistry of this objection. ‘The law, as every- 
body knows, recognises many species of property which cannot be 
seen, delivered, stolen, &c., such as right of way, of air, light, fishery, 
common, and the like. ‘The sophistry is double, therefore ; first, in 
assuming that nothing is regarded by the law as property excepting 
corporeal substances, or things having essential reference to such 
substances; and, secondly, in assuming that, unless you can call the 
right of the author property, it is no right. 

Both assumptions are wholly false; the first as we have seen, the 
second as may be familiarly illustrated. The services of a child are 
not, any more than the child himself, the property of his parent, and 
yet the parent has an action in case of his being wrongfully deprived 
of the child’s services. A man’s reputation is not any species of 
property, an article of merchandise, a chattel, any kind of goods or 
effects, by the common law, and yet he has an action for damages 
against one who libels or slanders him. If we substitute the word 
right, instead of property, we shall readily find, that every man has 
many abstract rights, which are recognised by the law, and which 
others cannot violate with impunity. Among these rights, an author 
or his assignee claims that of exclusively multiplying copies of his 
work. If the law & disposed to protect this right, what occasion is 
there for any of this metaphysical jargon about property, substance, 
visible, palpable, impalpable, ideal, imaginary, and the like, any 
more than in vindicating his right to his good name. It is a miser- 
able libel upon the common law, or statute law, or any body of law, 
to say, that it is profoundly ignorant of whatever is not a direct 
object of all or some of the five senses. It is not the law, that refuses 
to recognise whatever is seen only by the mind’s eye; the fault is 
in the blind judge. 

But, then, say the same champions of confiscation, the author, by 
publishing, abandons his right, or property, or privilege, or whatever 
he was possessed of, or invested with, before publication. By pub- 
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lication, says Mr. Yates, the author’s sentiments, arrangement, and 
language, “‘are thrown into a state of universal communication.” 
‘| insist,” said ‘Thurlow, ‘‘ that every subscriber has a right to do 
what he pleases with the book he has subscribed for.” ‘Can he com- 
plain,” says Mr. Justice Yates, “ of losing the bird he has himself 
voluntarily let out?” And yet the same judge says, “‘ If the author 
had not published his work at all, but only lent it to a particular 
person, he might have enjoined that he should only peruse it; 
because in that case the author’s copy is his own, and the party to 
whom it is lent contracts to observe the condition of the loan. But 
when the author makes a general publication of his work, he throws 
it open to all mankind.” This is the gist of the argument, and a 
virtual admission of all that is claimed in behalf of copyright; for 
if the author can dend on condition, why not sed/ on contract with 
the reader that he may read, abridge, criticize, and make extracts 
from his work, but shall not multiply copies? The publisher may 
sell the paper, ink, and binding, with the right of reading or obli- 
terating the printing, or writing, but not of making copies for sale. 
Now this is precisely what he does, when he publishes with notice 
of a claim of copyright. We cannot see but that the cases of loan 
and sale, in this respect, are precisely parallel. And if they are so, 
and Mr. Justice Yates is right in his position about the lent manu- 
script, this ends the argument, as far as this ground is concerned; 
and it is, in fact, the main one, and substantially the only one on 
which the invaders justify themselves. The rest is, for the most 
part, but spongy declamation, or quibbling metaphysics. 

In the discussion in the House of Lords, one lord said, such 
aright “would be a monopoly more destructive to learning, and 
even to authors, than a second irruption of the Goths and Vandals.” 
“* Monopoly!” as if it were an odious monopoly, that a man should 
have the fruits of his own labour. This is upon a par with the 
repeal of copyright by the French National Convention, because it 
had been recognised by law under the description of privilége, and 
so was classed with the privileges of the nobility. What was 
society instituted for, but to give every man a monopoly of what is 
his own by the law of nature, and secure it against the rapine of 
Goths, Vandals, and pirates? As to such a privilege, or rather the 
concession of such a right, being destructive to authors themselves, 
the suggestion is too absurd to be seriously answered. It is very 
true, that publishers would be more benefited than authors them- 
selves. This, however, is a matter of contract between them ; and 
though we may regret that Milton received but fifteen pounds for 
the copyright of ‘ Paradise Lost,” which yielded his publishers as 
many hundreds or thousands, no doubt, yet he had no reason to com- 
plain, any more than any other person who has made a bad bargain. 
But how any lord could persuade himself, if he did so persuade 
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himself, that perpetual copyright would be destructive to authors, 
cannot easily be divined. As to the destruction which would ensue 
to the public by reason of an author or his assignee having the fruit 
of his labour, it is by no means to be so greatly dreaded as that 
likely to follow from the monopoly which an agriculturist has of the 
corn, or a grazier of the meat, which he produces on his own farm, 
by his own labour. It would have been much more plausible, had 
their lordships proposed the pillage of the farmers, lest we should be 
starved to death; for their productions we must have, whereas we 
really can exist without those of the author, however excellent they 
may be: and if, instead of scattering them at large by a sale, ata 
reasonable price, he chooses to limit their circulation by a high 
price, or to absolutely suppress them, he will starve nobody but 
himself. 

But how ridiculous to talk of destruction to the public from the 
exercise of a right, which was conceded in England for two centuries 
and a half after the invention of printing, with entire harmlessness ? 
It is evident that all the destruction which could accrue from a per- 
petual copyright, will necessarily ensue from a limited one, which 
the Goths and Vandals do not object to; for it never has happened, 
in all the copyrights ever granted, that the public were not sup- 
plied with copies in sufficient number, at reasonable prices. The 
publishers have suffered from surplus copies infinitely more than 
the public for want of them. But, if there is danger that some 
authors may turn dogs in the manger, this is no reason for dis- 
franchising the whole species. The true remedy is, to take their 
copyright for the public use, and allow them a reasonable compen- 
sation, as we take a proprietor’s land for a public highway. It is 
quite a new principle in legislation, to take away the plain and 
essential rights of a whole class, lest some of that class might, by 
possibility, injure themselves, for the singular satisfaction of with- 
holding a benefit from the public. If aman should write a book 
for the public, and, finding the public wanted it, should thereupon 
withhold it, he would be a suitable subject for guardianship, so that 
the law already provides against the catastrophe foreseen by the 
sage legislators. 

With regard to Lord Mahon’s Copyright Bill, which is likely, as 
we have already stated, to lead to the passing of a law that will 
stand for a long period, and to prove practically advantageous as 
well as generally satisfactory, we may notice ere closing our paper, 
some of the features of the speech in which the measure was pro- 
posed. Having traced the history of the law of copyright, down to 
the act of 1814, which gives a copyright of twenty-eight years, or 
for the life of the author should he survive that period; he pro- 
ceeded to answer some of the arguments which had been used 
against Serjeant Talfourd’s bill last session, having undertaken the 
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conduct of the present measure at the request of the learned gen- 
tleman. For example, it had been argued that a copyright descend- 
ing to heirs would sometimes result in the suppression of valuable 
works. Mr. Crowther, the grandson and heir of Richardson, had 
never read his grandfather’s works ; but it was not from that to be 
assumed that he had any hostile feeling towards those writings ; 
and, besides, he was not the only representative of Richardson. 
Again, though Sir Alexander Boswell might not like to hear refer- 
ences to his father’s life of Johnson, there was not the least evi- 
dence that he desired to suppress the book. Those who employed 
the argument, indeed, confounded the case of works already pub- 
lished, which could not be suppressed, and of manuscripts in pos- 
session, which could always be suppressed. But, to guard against 
the possibility of that danger, the present bill would include a clause, 
giving to the Privy Judicial Council power to license works for 
publication, provided suppression were attempted. His lordship 
also contended that the measure which he proposed would give no 
monopoly to publishers; for the increasing demand for books and 
the great supply, had taught publishers the advantage of publishing 
at cheap rates. And, emulating M. de Lamartine, who called on 
France to take the lead in rescuing genius from spoliation, his lord- 
ship called on England to take the lead. We may therefore hope 
for an early adjustment of this long and keenly-agitated question. 





Art. X.—The Works of Jeremy Bentham. Part XIX. Memoirs of 
Bentham. Edinburgh: Tait. 


TnEsE memoirs, by:Dr. Bowring, including autobiographic conver- 
sations and correspondence, are brought down by the present half 
volume, to Bentham’s forty-sixth year. The subject of the work was, 
unquestionably, one of the most remarkable men of the last gene- 
ration; having, in spite of much contemporary prejudice and mis- 
representation, reared for himself, while living, not only a monu- 
ment which was acknowledged by many of the most independent 
and profound thinkers of that period, to be more glorious than the 
trophies of your Nelsons and Wellingtons; but, as is now generally 
admitted, which is destined to stamp with lasting and beneficent 
effect, the generations of mankind coming after the era of the 
philosopher. Perhaps the retired speculations and the abstract 
philosophy of no one mind, ever promised to achieve so much prac- 
tical good as the science of morals, cultivated in the manner which 
Bentham pursued. The indomitable courage, and the single- 
heartedness with which he maintained his course, not to speak of 
the originality of the process, proclaimed him to be an extraordi- 
ary person. He may have been thoroughly convinced that he was 
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far in advance of his age; at any rate the flagrancy of the abuses 
which he sought to correct, and the inveteracy with which these 
were defended by the powerful and multitudes of the respectable 
must always have furnished a stimulus to a mind of such simplicity, 
integrity, and far-seeing sagacity. The British nation was to pass 
from one condition not only of physical or material power to 
another, but needed to be reformed in respect of almost every 
institution, social and political. The system of education, of class 
interests, being paramount in almost every branch of legislative and 
executive government, the absurdities which crowded the code of 
jurisprudence, were of the sort of strongholds of abuse which Ben- 
tham besieged, and not without finally making a breach in what 
were in his time considered sacred edifices; till at length, through 
his persevering advocacy of first principles, a light broke in upon 
other great spirits, to the realization by our day of discoveries and 
improvements which are in some degree analogous to the mighty 
advance made by steam-power. Such have been the triumphs of 
Bentham in behalf of sound constitutional principles, and which 
have resulted or are destined to be perfected in the course of prac- 
tical application. 

There were sundry peculiarities, constitutional as well as con- 
ditional, in Bentham’s early history. It would be too much per- 
haps to assert that there was any thing very singular in his aca- 
demical education, which was conducted in the fashion of the 
period at Westminster and Oxford. He seems to have been a 
precocious boy; having entered college when only about his twelfth 
year, and receiving his bachelor’s degree at sixteen. He was ex- 
tremely sensitive, possessed an uncommonly retentive memory ; was 
dwarfish when young, but became robust when approaching man- 
hood. Nor was his youthful eagerness for practical improvement 
and essential information, altogether at odds with his physical 
developement; for although most desirous of intellectual knowledge 
and affectionately alive to moral sentiments, he had to submit to 
parental prejudices which denied him the opportunities he so vehe- 
mently longed to cultivate. We are told in the Memoirs that in 
early life he keenly felt the want of acquaintances. ‘‘ Desirous of 
instruction, few had been the means of instruction which were 
allowed to him beyond those which school and university afforded ; 
and the narrow and monkish system of education which then pre- 
vailed, was not very favourable to the development of the mental 
faculties. Bentham, too, had strong affections, to which he would 
willingly have found a response from the breasts of others, but in 
his youth this happiness was denied him.” One consequence of 


his want of congenial acquaintances was his falling so much into 
the society of servants, as to have acquired from them a nervous 
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feeling about ghost stories, which afterwards warred with his better 
judgment. 

Bentham’s mind was innately independent; so that any absurd 
restraint or mistaken denial could but only stimulate his curiosity 
and his desire for substantial acquirements; and as soon as he 
found himself at liberty to pursue objects worthy of his choice, his 
enjoyment of life became intense, or rather of every new conquest 
in the realms of speculation and information. His filial obedience 
seems to have been exemplary, although it must often have been 
severely put to the test; and perhaps never more painfully than 
when his father chose for him the profession of the law, and it ap- 
pears with a degree of despotic authority. The son’s speculative 
turn, however, could not be checked, and he pursued with ever 
possible facility, we may be sure, those closet philosophical studies 
which were to result in a celebrated authorship. At length a frag- 
ment was published by him, which elated the elder Bentham, and 
probably induced him to acquiesce in the young man’s choice of 
studies and pursuits. ‘The following passages are from one of 
Jeremy’s letters regarding the work mentioned, as well as concern- 
ing his experience at the bar :— 


For some years before the publication of the Fragment, I had been 
regarded in the light of a lost child: despair had succeeded to the fond 
hopes which something of prematurity in my progress had inspired. On 
my being called to the bar, I found a cause or two at nurse for me: my first 
thought was how to put them to death; and the endeavours were not, I 
believe, altogether without success. Not long after, a case was brought to 
me for my opinion. I ransacked all the codes. My opinion was right, 
according to the codes; but it was wrong, according to a manuscript unseen 
by me, and inaccessible to me; a MS. containing the report of I know not 
what opinion, said to have been delivered before I was born, and locked 
up, as usual, for the purpose of being kept back or produced according as 
occasion served. ‘This incident, the forerunner of so many others, added 
its fuel to the flame which Constantia [ Philips] had lighted up. I went 
to the bar as the bear to the stake; I went astray this way and that way. 
The region of chemistry, amongst other foreign fields, was one in which I 
wandered. I incurred the anathema which, without my knowledge, had 
been pronounced against me, and against all who dared presume to accom~ 
pany me or follow me in my wayward course. I walked erect in all those 
regions in which prostration of understanding and will, had, with such suc- 
cessful suit, and such illustriously consecrated authority, been prescribed. 
* * Jn my anxiety to soothe the paternal sufferings, ere yet the “ Frag- 
ment on Government” had issued from the press, I could not conceal the 
little attempt I had made to raise myself out of that obscurity which, while 
on myself it sat lightly, was to him [his father] so unendurable. He would 
thereby see that my mind had not been totally abstracted from the country 
so rich in gold mines, though so unknown in the golden age. I saw the 
use of secrecy : I solicited at his hands, not without earnestness, a corres- 
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pondent promise, and obtained it. My father, it may well be imagined, 
was not among the last to whom the sensation produced by it was percep- 
tible. One day, as I was at my chambers, a neighbour and friend of his, 
whom I had never before seen, called to offer me his congratulations, 
Struck all of a heap with the unexpected charge, penetrated with that 
abhorrence for falsehood which I had imbibed from earliest infancy, I 
sought refuge in the arms of evasion and found none. I remember it as if 
it had been yesterday. My countenance could not but have betrayed the 
strongest symptoms of the confusion under which I laboured: the coun- 
tenance of a guilty criminal charged on the sudden with the blackest crime 
could not have betrayed more. * * Finding that my cheeks had been 
regarded as affording conclusive evidence of what my tongue had endea- 
voured to conceal; understanding, at the same time, from the tormentor, 
that direct evidence of the affirmative had been received by him from a 
quarter superior to all suspicion—a quarter that was suspicion-proof—I 
ceased kicking against the pricks, and received, as composedly as I could, 
the unwelcome compliment. The eagerness to obtain some little allevia- 
tion vnder so long a course of suffering, had, in an unguarded moment, it 
was but too plain, shut the door of my father’s memory against the plighted 
promise. 


It appears that the memoirs of Constantia Philips had disclosed 
to Bentham some legal trickeries or wrongs, leaving an abiding 
and disgusting impression, which influenced his long career. 

In the course of years the father professed, at least, to have be- 
come reconciled to Jeremy’s choice of pursuits. We find him thus 
expressing himself in one letter :—‘ As natural as it may be for a 
parent to extend his views and wishes with respect to his children, 
I have, however, become so much of a philosopher by contracting 
mine as to content myself with the reflection, that the satisfaction 
my son enjoys arises so much from himself, that no accidents of 
life are likely to deprive him of it, while he has that share of 
the health and soundness of mind which he has at present, and 
which seem to promise to be lasting.” 

And here we may appropriately utter a word or two in correction 
of certain mistakes which have obtained with regard to his writ- 
ings and also to his character. It has, for instance, been the popular 
persuasion, arising no doubt partly from the logical closeness and 
profound reasoning of his writings, and partly from the fact that 
people will rather talk about the works of a great man than study 
them, that he is all mysticism and metaphysical obscurity. Now it 
is the abundance and weight of his matter that oppresses the care- 
less and superficial reader, not its indistinctness and vagueness. 
To be sure his sentences are long, and often full of modifications, 
parenthetically introduced ; but these are necessary to his positions 
and elucidations of doctrine. His language is also frequently a new 
coinage ; but then it is so manifestly part of the man,—of his style 
and conduct of thought, that by no other means could he so effect- 
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ually do justice to his characteristic powers and feelings, nor so ex- 
hibit an idiosyncracy. His manner is consequently to the patient 
reader shorn of much of the repulsiveness which at first presents 
itself ; the feeling becoming strong that he heartily despised affec- 
tation, and honestly strove after the most forcible utterance which 
the elements of language presented to his construction. It is in- 
deed notorious that in his early writings are found some of the 
finest models of composition; his constant anxiety appearing to 
have been to divest whatever he wrote of all tawdry ornament, 
and to take his stand upon an extraordinary wealth of ideas; a 
very rare excellence. 

Then as respects his personal character, people have run away 
with the notion that his disposition was stern and severe, judging 
of the man by the earnestness and the strength with which he 
urged his fundamental views; whereas, on the other hand, he was 
not only possessed of a fine and lively imagination, but he cherished 
a fund of healthy good humour, and a continual flow of the warmest 
philanthropy. He was an enemy of every species of concealment, 
and was candid in an extraordinary degree. He therefore, while 
honestly assailing the selfish and crooked policy of others, affected 
no tenderness. And yet when some of his most humane and 
enlightened projects were defeated, he spoke of the bitter disap- 
pointment with a philosophic composure, if not a playful taste. 
Hear how he expressed himself to his brother when speaking of 
the defeat of his great scheme for a penitentiary: 


Next week Pitt and Dundas are to come to see Panopticon together : 
and nobody can say how soon in the week ; for the whole school days end 
this week, and though they don’t break up yet awhile, the next week and 
so on will consist chiefly of half-holidays. If you don’t come in time to 
make the raree-show, I must turn you off, and take the jiggumbobs into 
my own hands. My fainting fits, at the thoughts of losing the dear body, 
are cured. I am assured distinctly that Panopticon would not be at all 
affected by it; but what is better, there is no danger of having anybody 
else to deal with; their myrmidons give out by authority that Dundas’s 
exit is no nearer than it was when he came in; and that Pitt himself 
knows no more who is to be the successor than the pope of Rome. They 
professedly keep the seals dangling in the air to catch renegadoes : if they 
would lend them me awhile, I would set them a-dancing at the end of a 
fishing-rod before the bedchamber window at a certain house. Pounce 
would go the glass, as if the citoyen had been dashing ata mouse. Va- 
rious of Pitt’s friends, yea, manifold, I am told, have been at him with 
mallets, beating Panopticon into his head: your duke, I suppose, me- 
diately, if not immediately, of the number. Nobody can be better known 
anywhere, I am positively assured, than your humble servant is, and 
always has been, in the cabinet,—sins and blasphemies of all sorts, of 
course, included: so much the better, as they don’t seem to stand in the 
way of his salvation. What my enemies, if I have any, say of me, I am 
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not told; but the account my friends give of me is, that I am mad; for 
which I make them a low bow, for madness, forsooth, being interpreted, 
means vartue. This last offer seems to be regarded as an egregious in- 
stance: chuckle-heads, who have been used all their lives long to see 
chess, and battledore, and shuttlecock played at for nothing,—can’t bring 
themselves to conceive that anybody in his senses should be able to find 
amusement in a game that anybody has ever been paid for playing at, 
The offer, such as it is, seems to have come seasonably enough, and not to 
be in any great danger of being rejected. The deficiency seems to have 
been very generally felt, and openly enough recognised ; and it was ob- 
served, that if nothing be gained, nothing can be lost by the experiment. 


Bentham certainly did not spare his opponents, even although 
the party should be identical with the sovereign; for George the 
Third, it appears, disdained not to come forward as a political writer. 
We quote a passage referring to this singular and covert office.— 


In the year 1789, an attempt was made by Great Britain, or by the 
king of Great Britain, to break up the alliance between Russia and Den- 
mark. The pretext was the restoration of the balance of the power, and 
the retention by Russia of Oczakow, which had been taken from the Turks 
by the Russians. In the Gazette de Leyde, letters were written under a 
feigned name by George the Third himself, urging upon the King of Den- 
mark the propriety of his breaking his engagements with Russia, and asso- 
ciating himself with the policy then pursued. <A private communication of 
Mr. Elliott, our minister at Copenhagen, to the Danish court, obtained 


publicity, and upon that communication, Bentham sent remarks to the 
Editor of the Public Advertiser. 


Dr. Bowring thus reports relative to the correspondence which 
occurred in connexion with Bentham’s hand in the affair:— 


These Anti-Machiavel Letters excited the resentment of George the 
Third. He discovered their author, and never ceased to regard Bentham 
in the light of a personal enemy. Bentham always attributed the veto he 
put upon the Panopticon Bill, after it had passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to the vindictive feelings created by this correspondence. Bentham 
had not mentioned to any one that he had written the first two letters, 
signed Anti-Machiavel; but on the day, or the day after the letter ap- 
peared, (so sharply attacking the policy of his unknown royal opponent,) 
Bentham called at Lansdowne House, and he thus relates what passed :— 
‘You are found out,” cried Lord L., laying hold of me, ‘‘ Lady Lans- 
downe it was that detected you,” and he told me by what mark. He was 
in a perfect ecstacy. His fame had been grounded, in no small degree, on 
his knowledge of foreign politics. Guess my astonishment, when I found 
the whole story new to him. Never shall I forget the rapidity with which 
we vibrated, arm in arm, talking over the matter in the great dining-room. 
A day or two after, came out, in the same paper, an answer, under the 
signature of a Partizan. ‘So,’ says he, “ here’s an antagonist you have 
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got. Do you know who he is?” “ NotI, indeed.” ‘ Well, I will tell 
you: it is the king.” That he had means of knowing this, was no secret 
to me. For aconsiderable length of time, a regular journal of what passed 
at the queen’s house, had been received by him: he had mentioned to me 
the persons from whom it came. The answer was, of course, a trumpery 
one. The word check, applied to the power of Russia, formed the whole 
substance of it. The communication produced on me the sort of effect 
that could not but have been intended. Junius had set the writings of the 
day to the tune of asperity. I fell upon the best of kings with redoubled 
vehemence. I sent the two Anti-Machiavels to Pitt the second. The 
war was given up. Who Anti-Machiavel was, became soon known to 
this same ‘‘ best of kings,” for that was the title which the prolific virtues 
of his wife had conferred upon him. Imagine how he hated me. Millions 
wasted were among the results of his vengeance. In a way too long to 
state, he broke the faith of the Admiralty Board pledged to my brother. 
After keeping me in hot water more years than the siege of Troy lasted, 
he broke the faith of parliament to me. But for him all the paupers in 
the country, as well as all the prisoners in the country, would have been 
in my hands. A penal code drawn by me would have become law. Of 
the Panopticon establishment, the character to which it owed its chief 
value in my eye, was that of a means leading to that end. 


We shall next present a specimen of Bentham’s sketches of pub- 
lic characters :— 


Saturday Night, September 15th, (half after 10), 1781.—Arrived here 
a little before Lord Chatham, his brother, Will. Pitt, and Pratt, Lord 
Camden’s son, Member for Bath. I find they had none of them ever been 
here before. Do you know Lord Chatham? In his appearance, upon the 
whole, he puts me in mind of Dan Parker Coke; but he has his father’s 
Roman nose, and, if events should concur to make him have a good opi- 
nion of himself, will soon, I dare say, acquire his commanding manner: at 
present, one sees little more than a kind of reserve, tempered with mild- 
ness, but clouded with a little dash of bashfulness. Will. Pitt you know 
for certain; in his conversation there is nothing of the orator—nothing of 
that hauteur and suffisance one would expect; on the contrary, he seems 
very good-natured, and a little raw. I was monstrously frightened 
at him, but, when I came to talk with him, he seemed frightened at me; 
so that, if anything should happen to jumble us together, we may, perhaps, 
be good pax; which, however, is not very likely : for I don’t know very 
well what ideas we are likely to have in common. After beating Miss 
V , I have just been beating him at chess; an inglorious conquest, as 
he is scarce so much in my hands as I am in yours. Ernest and the rest 
of the people have been playing at crown whist. Supper being announced, 
I stole up here. Ernest, it seems, is the Saxon minister—an honest, good- 
humoured kind of man. I find it necessary to rise before six, and for that 
purpose go to bed by eleven. I lie on straw. Pratt has more distance 
and more suffisance than either of the others; yet there is a sort of giggish- 
ness about him too; he puts me in mind of a young Jew-broker in the 
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city. About an hour after dinner passes now quite happily; as I have 
established a habit of accompanying Lady S. on the harpsichord, and she 
is pleased with it. She has nothing at present here but a shabby little 
spinnet, that I should be ashamed to use myself; but I have set her agog 
after a variety of new-fashioned harpsichords, and she vows to have some 
of them. There being nothing here in the fiddle way that is tolerable, she 
has made me send for mine to town. 


The following are sententious extracts from Bentham’s Note 


Book :— 


Truth can operate only by supporting evidence: it cannot change sen- 
sation; it cannot change the sentiment of truth and falsehood. It is the 
ignorance of the powers of nature, of the extent of them, and of their limits, 
that is the cause of the credulity of the common people. Miracles and the 
secrets of nature to these behove to stand upon the same footing. To 
remove mountains by a word, may seem as easy as to draw fire from the 
clouds,—that is, according to vulgar speech, from heaven,—or to make 
iron swim. 

Offering rewards for faith, and punishments for the want of it, is, there- 
fore, like offering rewards for, and punishing the want of, prejudice and 
partiality in a judge. To say, believe this proposition rather than its con- 
trary, is to say, do all that is in your power to believe it. 

Now, all that is in a man’s power to do, in order to believe a proposi- 
tion, and all that all that is so, is to keep back and stifle the evidences 
that are opposed to it. For, when all the evidences are equally present to 
his observation and equally attended to, to believe or disbelieve is no 
longer in his power. It is the necessary result of the preponderance of the 
evidence on one side over that on the other. 

If it be true, according to the homely proverb, “that the eye of the 
master makes the ox fat,’’ it is no less so that the eye of the public makes 
the statesman virtuous. The multitude of the audience multiplies for dis- 
integrity the chances of detection. 

The common-place morality which deals in assertions without proof, and 
rises in wrath when it should rise in argument, fights with poisoned wea- 
pons, and pleads the cause of truth with the tongue of falsehood. 


We conclude our notice of, and extracts from, this valuable bio- 
graphy, with a few of Dr. Bowring’s recollections of passages in the 
philosopher’s conversation. The Bryant mentioned was the author 
of “ Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” &c. ; and Richard Anthony 
Salisbury, of the ‘ Icones Stirpium Rariorum.” 


** T remember Dr. Lawrence—a man of harsh physiognomy : there was 
a roughness in his tout ensemble. We met at Phil. Metcalf’s. There was 
a silk gownsman who had never any business, but who went by the name 
of Omniscient Jackson. I gave the title to Macculloch (Dr.), who was all 
omniscience, and preterea nihil—‘ Bryant was an acquaintance of mine. 
If he found in Judea a man whose name began with Col, he would swear 
he was the builder of Colchester.’—‘ I remember hearing a trait of young 
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Beckford’s profusion. When about to sleep at an inn, he ordered it to be 
papered for him, at an expense of 10/., like Wolsey, who travelled with a 
set of gold hangings.’—‘ Dr. W. Hunter was the Garrick of lecturers.’— 
‘ Dr. Swediaur brought Bentham and Baron Regenfeld together.’ ‘ Regen- 
feld was the eternal secretary of the Austrian legation. He spoke English 
so well that he might be mistaken for an Englishman, and he got an ille- 
gitimate son of his into the English navy.’ ‘ Through Regenfeld I got 
acquainted with the Tokay, which grew on his estate. He said he had 
still a finer wine, which he called the Essence of Tokay, and which could 
not come hither, the place of its production being so farinland. In my 
eagerness for exterior information, how glad I was to lay hold of Regen- 
feld,—and indeed of any body coming from that large place called abroad.’ 
—‘ Bishop Barnard was an unbeliever. I met him at Owen Cambridge’s, 
who had a house of which he was very proud, near Pope’s at Twickenham. 
The bishop was much among the aristocracy,—a man of the world, and a 
clever man. At the same party was Baron Nagel, from whom I learnt the 
word Bywerk, (bywork,) a word we want for a picture. I made a little 
quizzacious attack upon the bishop, which he took very well,—no offence 
in the slightest degree.’—‘ Salisbury is now compelled to write for the 
papers. He ruined himself by gossiping,—holding people by the button, 
and wasting his time.—‘ Wickham was afterwards Under Secretary of 
State, and honourable. He and Charles Abbott had a project to make me 
fall in love with his sister. I went there once; and after dinner an ap- 
pearance of business left me alone with his wife and daughter. The net 
was spread, but the fish was not caught.’—‘ Arthur Young owned a landed 
estate of the value of from 300/. to 400. a year. He is preserved from 
oblivion by various works, the usefulness of which has not been oblite- 
rated by the hand of time. He held a situation of no inconsiderable alti- 
tude in the good opinion of George the Third. He was the editor of the 
** Annals of Agriculture,” and among his correspondents, if what I have 
heard say be true, was the monarch, who borrowed for that purpose, the 
name of Robinson. In the number for January 1, 1787, there is a letter 
on ‘ Duckett’s Husbandry,’ entitled ‘ by Mr. Ralph Robinson of Windsor,’ 
({p. 65-713) there is another dated March 4, 1787, (p. 332-6.) ” 





Art. XI.—1. Trevor Hastinges. Saunders and Otley. 
2. The Two Admirals. Bentley. 
3. The Herberis. Saunders and Otley. 
4. The Expectant. Newby. 


Eacu novel in three volumes; nor would we be overstepping the 
truth were it added that as many more might be named for the 
month. ‘These however, have more than average merit; at least 
they excel several of their contemporaries. ‘‘ Trevor Hastinges: 
or, the Battle of Tewkesbury,” a tale of the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses,” 


is a historical novel, and by Major Michel, the author of “ Henry 
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of Monmouth,” which was so well received as must have encou- 
raged the same pen to proceed in this walk of fiction. Indeed, as 
we understand the Major, he not only contemplates a continuation 
of works of a similar sort, but considers himself bound to produce 
something better and more lasting than the amusement mere] 
which transitorily arises from an exciting romance. He “is de- 
sirous, throughout any work that may issue from his pen, truly to 
delineate all historical facts connected with the times of which he 
may treat; that those who read his pages may rise from their 
perusal with a more ample and faithful knowledge of such events 
as he may have endeavoured to describe, than they had previously 
pene The author abjures the beaten track, which delineating 
historical characters under false colours, betrays the reader into an 
ignorance more gross, than ever an absolute want of knowledge 
could produce.” Now, this laudable purpose has been accom- 
plished with greater success than we could have anticipated, espe- 
cially had the writer been entirely new to us, seeing the professed 
abjuration of “ the beaten track ;” a thing so much more easy to 
promise than perform satisfactorily, that the avowal might be apt 
to create distrust. ‘The Major, we however think, wields his pen 
more happily when he draws characters, than when he pictures 
scenes or describes events. Perhaps we should rather express our- 
selves in this way: his dramatis persone are not only finished in 
respect of individual portraiture, but are well chosen, and distinctly 
contrasted ; while his scenes, although often picturesque are given 
with too much detail,—his incidents too similar to admit of each 
being so minutely stated as he has given them. We also think 
that had his dialogues been compressed, had the effective points 
been mainly attended to, that more life would have been thrown into 
the story; in a word, that he would have more fully accomplished 
his laudable purposes than has been done. The only other general 
objection we have to offer to “‘ Trevor Hastinges” is, that the Major 
has stumbled upon certain characters introduced by Scott in his 
‘‘ Quentin Durward ;” viz., the subtle Louis, and his still more 
subtle minister Oliver Dain. Not that these are feebly or unfaith- 
fully dealt with, but for obvious reasons. When our author pre- 
sents to us the queen of Henry VI., the proud and austere Mar- 
garet, with the king-making Warwick, and with sundry other his- 
torical personages, it is seen how well he can walk alone, how easy 
it is for him to avoid a trodden path. His fictitious characters are 
happy creations, and illustrative of the manners as well as the cos- 
tume of a period when the deadliest contests for a crown dis- 
tracted Old England. In a word, “Trevor Hastinges” may be 
recommended as a novel of skilful construction, even as a historical 
romance of stirring interest and instructive effect. 


“The Two Admirals, a Tale of the Sea, by J. Fenimore Cooper,” 
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may not rank with his early marine stories; but it is one which is 
creditable even to the author of the “ Water Witch” and the “ Pilot.” 
The Tale carries us back to the middle of the last century, when 
the British fleet is commanded by Admirals Oakes and Bluewater, 
who, although sterling mutual friends, do not cherish precisely the 
same sympathies with regard to the Hanoverian succession. This 
diversity of feeling threatens to lead to serious consequences at the 
moment when Charles Edward lands in Scotland, Bluewater’s 
Jacobinism tempting him to keep aloof from taking part in an action 
with the French, until friendship and remembered services in many 
a peril and victory where both hadearned laurels, determined thereluc- 
tant hero to speed to his brother’s aid, just as Admiral Oakes is about 
to lose the day. We have only to observe, before quoting the scene 
to which allusion has been particularly made, that whatever rivals 
Mr. Cooper may have on this side of the Atlantic in stories of love, 
—and we think many are superior to him,—he certainly has no 
competitor the moment he takes to the sea. Now for our extract:— 


The reader will not overlook the material circumstance, that all we have 
related occurred amid the din of battle. Guns were exploding at each 
instant, the cloud of smoke was both thickening and extending, fire was 
flashing in the semi-obscurity of its volumes, shot were rending the wood 
and cutting the rigging, and the piercing shrieks of agony, only so much 
the more appalling by being extorted from the stern and resolute, blended 
their thrilling accompaniments. Men seemed to be converted into demons, 
and yet there was a lofty and stubborn resolution to conquer mingled with 
all, that ennobled the strife and rendered it heroic. ‘The broadsides that 
were delivered in succession down the line, as ship after ship of the rear 
division reached her station, however, proclaimed that Monsieur des Prez 
had imitated Sir Gervaise’s mode of closing, the only one by means of 
which the leading vessel could escape destruction, and that the English 
were completely doubled on. At this moment, the sail-trimmers of the 
Plantagenet handled their braces. The first pull was the last. No sooner 
were the ropes started, than the fore-top-mast went over the bows, dragg- 
ing after it the main with all its hamper, the mizen snapping like a pipe- 
stem at the cap. By this cruel accident, the result of many injuries to 
shrouds, back-stays, and spars, the situation of the Plantagenet became 
worse than ever; for, not only was the wreck to be partially cleared, at 
least, to fight many of the larboard guns, but the command of the ship 
was, in a great measure, lost, in the centre of one of the most infernal 
mélées that ever accompanied a combat at sea. At no time does the trained 
Seaman ever appear so great as when he meets sudden misfortunes with ° 
the steadiness and quiet which it is a material part of the morale of disci- 
pline to inculcate. Greenly was full of ardour for the assault, and was 
thinking of the best mode of running foul of his adversary, when this 
calamity occurred ; but the masts were hardly down when he changed all 
his thoughts to a new current, and called out to the sail-trimmers to “ lay 
over, and clear the wreck.” Sir Gervaise, too, met with a sudden and 
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violent check to the current of his feelings. He had collected his 
Bowlderos, and was giving his instructions as to the manner in which the 

were to follow, and keep near his person, in the expected hand-to-hand 
encounter, when the heavy rushing of the air, and the swoop of the mass 
from above, announced what had occurred. Turning to the men, he calmly 
ordered them to aid in getting rid of the incumbrances, and was in the very 
act of directing Wycherly, to join in the same duty, when the latter 
exclaimed—‘ See, Sir Gervaise, here comes another of the Frenchmen 
close upon our quarter. By heavens, they must mean to board!” The 
vice-admiral instinctively grasped his sword-hilt tighter, and turned in the 
direction mentioned by his companion. There, indeed, came a fresh ship, 
shoving the cloud aside, and, by the clearer atmosphere that seemed to 
accompany her, apparently bringing down a current of air stronger than 
common. When first seen, the jib-boom and bowsprit were both enve- 
loped in smoke, but his bellying fore-top-sail, and the canvass hanging in 
festoons, loomed grandly in the vapour, the black yards seeming to embrace 
the wreaths, merely to cast them aside. The proximity, too, was fearful, 
her yard-arms promising to clear those of the Plantagenet only by a few 
feet, as her dark bows brushed along the admiral’s side. ‘“‘ This will be 
fearful work, indeed!” exclaimed Sir Gervaise. ‘* A fresh broadside from 
a ship so near, will sweep all from the spars. Go, Wychecombe, tell 
Greenly to call in—Hold!—’Tis an English ship! No Frenchman’s bow- 
sprit stands like that! Almighty God be praised! ’Tis the Cesar— 
there is the old Roman figure-head just shoving out of the smoke!” This 
was said with a yell, rather than a cry, of delight, and in a voice so loud 
that the words were heard below, and flew through the ship like the hissing 
of an ascending rocket. To confirm the glorious tidings, the flash and 
roar of guns on the off-side of the stranger announced the welcome 
tidings that Le Pluton had an enemy of her own to contend with, thus 
enabling the Plantagenet’s people to throw all their strength on the star- 
board guns, and pursue their other necessary work without further moles- 
tation from the French rear-admiral. The gratitude of Sir Gervaise, as 
the rescuing ship thrust herself in between him and his most formidable 
assailant, was too deep for language. He placed his hat mechanically 
before his face, and thanked God, with a fervour of spirit that never before 
had attended his thanksgivings. This brief act of devotion over, he found 
the bows of the Cesar, which ship was advancing very slowly, in order 
not to pass too far ahead, just abreast of the spot where he stood, and so 
near that objects were pretty plainly visible. Between her knight-heads 
stood Bluewater, conning the ship, by means of a line of officers, his hat 
in his hand, waving in encouragement to his own people, while Geoffrey 
Cleveland held the trumpet at his elbow. At that moment three noble 
cheers were given by the crews of the two friendly vessels, and mingled with 
the increasing roar of the Cesar’s artillery. Then the smoke rose ina 
cloud over the forecastle of the latter ship, and persons could no longer 
be distinguished. Nevertheless, like all that thus approached, the reliev- 
ing ship passed slowly ahead, until nearly her whole length protected the 
undefended side of her consort, delivering her fire with fearful rapidity. 
The Plantagenets seemed to imbibe new life from this arrival, and their 
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starboard guns spoke out again, as if manned by giants. It was five 
minutes, perhaps, after this seasonable arrival, before the guns of the other 
ships of the English rear announced their presence on the outside of 
Monsieur des Prez’s force; thus bringing the whole of the two fleets into 
four lines, all steering dead before the wind, and, as it were, interwoven 
with each other. By that time, the poops of the Plantagenet and Cesar 
became visible from one to the other, the smoke now driving principally off 
from the vessels. There again were our two admirals each anxiously 
watching to get a glimpse of his friend. The instant the place was clear, 
Sir Gervaise applied the trumpet to his mouth, and called out—“ God bless 
you, Dick! may God for ever bless you—your ship can do it—clap your 
helm hard a-starboard, and sheer into M. des Prez; you'll have him in 
five minutes.” Bluewater smiled, waved his hand, gave an order, and 
laid aside his trumpet. Two minutes later, the Cesar sheered into the 
smoke on her larboard beam, and the crash of the meeting vessels was 
heard. By this time, the wreck of the Plantagenet was cut adrift, and 
she, too, made a rank sheer, though in a direction opposite to that of 
the Cesar’s. As she went through the smoke, her guns ceased, and 
when she emerged into the pure air, it was found that Le Foudroyant 
had set courses and top-gallant-sails, and was drawing so fast ahead, as 
to render pursuit, under the little sail that could be set, unprofitable. 
Signals were out of the question, but this movement of the two admirals 
converted the whole battle scene into one of inexplicable confusion. 
Ship after ship changed her position, and ceased her fire from uncer- 
tainty what that position was, until a general silence succeeded the roar 
of the cannonade. It was indispensable to pause and let the smoke 
blow away. It did not require many minutes to raise the curtain on 
the two fleets. As soon as the firing stopped, the wind increased, and 
the smoke was driven off to leeward in a vast straggling cloud, that 
seemed to scatter and disperse in the air spontaneously. Then a sight 
of the havoc and destruction that had been done in this short conflict 
was first obtained. 


“ The Herberts,” by the author of ‘‘ Elphinstone,” is a tale of 
familiar life, if not of daily experience. A son and daughter, the 
descendants of a family who for generations have held an honour- 
able rank among the English gentry, and kept their heads high in 
their native county, find themselves in a decayed condition on 
the death of their father, whose last struggle to maintain an elevated 
position may be said to bave resulted in getting himself elected to 
sit in Parliament. The young and bereft people, however, choose 
a wiser and nobler course; for they not only descend into poverty 
without vain and undignified efforts to uphold an empty show, but 
they struggle with privation and misery without compromising their 
honesty or their pure mindedness. ‘The son, who is educated for 
the church, in his worldly downfal turns author, thence linen-dra- 
per’s shopman and lawyer’s clerk, but is baffled every-where. The 
daughter’s career—the orphans having been separated, and each 
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obliged to pursue a distinct although not a very dissimilar course— 
is that of a governess, with all the painful sacrifices which a person 
of superior birth and education has to make in such a situation, 
together with encountering numberless insults of a vulgar nature, 
She is also exposed to the wiles of a seducer, in the shape ofa 
nobleman, and is in imminent danger of becoming innocently his 
victim. Brother and sister, however, are each rescued at last, and 
restored to an enviable position in society ; the latter being indebted 
for her deliverance to a person who had attained to great wealth, 
but who, when a ploughboy, received the rudiments of reading 
from the Herberts; and, what was better, had instilled by them into 
his mind those high principles which conducted him to honour. 

The author has made use of a really interesting story, whose cur- 
rent and complexion we have but very slightly indicated, to intro- 
duce a number of domestic occurrences, a variety of striking vicis- 
situdes, and a large diversity of character, in order to illustrate 
the ways of the world, to castigate selfishness and many question- 
able practices as well as sentiments which characterize the English. 
He has dexterously contrasted the bad and the false with the good, 
the gentle, and the true; while the homely and the utilitarian are 
seen in his pictures to be far more worthy of pursuit and adherence 
than the excitements of the imagination, or the sentimental 
dreams of enthusiasm,—the flowery and the fanciful. Now all 
this and much more is done by the author of The Herberts, with 
power which is often sarcastic, observation that is keen and close, 
and feeling that is healthy and deserving of imitation. There is, 
indeed, much mind in the novel, and much clever writing. Our 
first specimen of the sterling and biting matter found in it to over- 
flowing, presents an unexaggerated sketch, we believe, of the 
Tory by birth and the Tory by acquisition : 

Before the present generation, the Mixens could hardly be said to be- 
long to a family; for not only was Sir Thomas unable to point the 
particular department of state in which his ancestors had distinguished 
themselves, or the great families whose arms they had quartered, but if 
he were a conscientious man, he would have been loath to swear that he 
had ever had any ancestors at all, unless a father and grandfather might 
be so called, beyond which two of his progenitors no written document or 
human memory contained a notice of his race. Mr. Mixen, the grand- 
father, had been a respectable old-fashioned tradesman in a small seaport 
town, where he saved a considerable sum of money. Mr. Mixen, the 
father, had employed this money to advantage during the war, in dealing 
in ship-stores, and finally in ship-building ; and becoming possessed of a 
large fortune, to which he thought a title would give great dignity, he 
built a frigate, which he stored and manned, and very patriotically made a 
present of her, men and all, to the government, for which, in the course of 
the same summer, he acquired the supreme felicity of beholding his letters 
addressed Sir Michael Mixen, Bart. But the grandfather all his life, and 
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his successor, so long as he was working doubtfully for a fortune, had 
been very democratical in their principles, and violent denouncers of all 
ranks above them, and especially of the great landlords; but it was 
curious to observe how all this patriotic love of liberty and equality wore 
away as fortune became assured—unti], as the war ended, Sir Michael, 
contriving to sell off his business just in the profitable nick before it finally 
ceased, invested his money in the purchase of land; he of course became 
as high a Tory as ever proclaimed the divine right of kings, bishops, and 
squires. Nor is there any thing uncommon about this little history, for 
every successful tradesman or merchant is dissatisfied with his acquired 
fortune, until he has become one of that class he has always despised— 
country gentlemen; and you never see a tradesman or merchant turned 
into ‘ gentleman,’ without seeing the bitterest of Tories; one reason for 
which is, that wishing to give their own family the character borne by the 
old aristocratic families, they imitate the most prominent feature of their 
public life, while their own habits of thought prevent their discerning 
those points of private character which go far to redeem the public ones 
which are offensive. Thus the old Tory, if he hates the liberty of the 
people, and claims an absolute power over the minds of his dependents, is 
the very best person for them to resort to in distress or danger. He will 
make an obedient tenant comfortable; he will listen to his complaints 
with attention, so long as he does not disobey him. In his own person he 
is humble, because his own position is steady and assured; nor will he 
oppress any member of the community, saving by the operation of bad 
laws, which he strenuously supports, not from hatred of the people, but 
from prejudice and hatred of change. But the man who has to acquire for 
his family what antiquity has done for the other, seeing that the old Tory 
family will command the opinions and votes of their dependents, supposes 
that high birth and dignity are shown by universal superciliousness and 
arrogance towards all below the rank to which he aspires. The tyranny 
which the old Tory exerts over a district, almost unfelt because the cus- 
tom of centuries, the new Tory carries out into every possible circumstance 
of society, and becomes not only the supporter of bad laws, but the 
sneering, the gaudy, and the brutal tyrant over every one who is so un- 
fortunate as to be poorer than himself. God defend me from a patriotic 
tradesman turned country gentleman! 


The hero of the novel is introduced in the following passage :— 


This much has been said to introduce fairly to the reader’s notice young 
William Herbert ; for I would not sound a trumpet before him, and make 
proclamation of his qualities, to forestal the reader’s opinion. When, 
therefore, I assert, as I am to do, that William Herbert seemed by his 
natural qualities marked out from childhood to adorn the sacred office 
which his father intended him to fill, if the reader will remember the above 
inetaphysical doctrine, will see that 1 mean not to praise him, but merely 
to state indifferent facts, that leave the reader to form his own opinion 
from incidents to be mentioned in the course of this narrative. 

By natural qualifications for the church, | trust the reader will not sup- 
pose me to mean that, while yet an infant, William Herbert discovered 
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the qualities adapted to make a sycophant to the rich, a conniver at the 
vices of the great, or an instrument in the hands of the powerful for 
oppressing the weak, by the trinne tyranny of a reverend Tory magistrate. 
On the contrary, I mean to say he was meek and humble, obedient to 
just authority, and bold and refractory only when injustice was intended. 


We next cite a passage which is full of truth and fresh life, the 
life of an inexperieneed young man, whose hopes are not less gene- 


yous than his steps as he bounds along, cheered, trustful, and intent, 
are elastic. Whilliam is still the personage :— 


It was a fine morning—but that was a matter of course; he was in 
perfect health, and his heart was elated with a certainty that his dearest 
hopes were about to be accomplished, and hope and health could throw a 
charm on any outward prospect. <A glory had not passed away from the 
earth before his eyes; he had not yet met with any misfortune, savin 
what the hand of nature had caused, and which tended to soften the heart. 
The world was to him what his hopes, and not what his experience, made 
it; and he could still believe that generosity, sincerity, and the other vir- 
tues which he had been taught to love, were common among mankind— 
he had confidence in human nature. With this exalted opinion of beings 
with whom he was to struggle, and on whom he was to depend, his cheer- 
fulness was not to be affected by the outward appearances of nature, or 
the quantity of labour he had to perform. His own gentleness of heart 
and reverence for the world, gave him a more than common sense of the 
exquisite sweetness of the commingled melody of the myriads of hearts in 
the hedges, and groves, and skies, kindled into music by the golden 
brightness of the morning, and of the beauty lavishly scattered over every 
bit of meadow-ground, and every little sprig that sparkled like silver as it 
waved to and fro in the sharp sunlight. But his cheerfulness was inde- 
pendent of these, and could have thrown a charm on the gloomiest desert. 
He was now at that most anxious moment of life which perhaps must be 
experienced by every man whom Providence has fated to labour for his 
bread,—namely, when the individual is seizing an opportunity which, if 
it does not insure success, affords ground for hope. With this powerful 
feeling in his heart, it may be supposed that the unaccustomed labour of 
walking between thirty and forty miles was unregarded, and that his mind 
had not leisure to be conscious of such a petty circumstance as tender toes 
or aching knees; and indeed he did persevere with so much spirit, that 
early in the afternoon, much less fatigued than might have been expected, 
he made his appearance at Mixen Hill, the residence of Sir Thomas. 


“The Expectant,” by Miss Ellen Pickering, author of “ Nan 
Darrell,” “ The Fright,” &c., is another of those contributions to the 
circulating library which is sure to find plenty of readers. Like 
all of this fertile and fluent lady’s fictions, the present possesses 
many features of the Minerva Press order; but with far superior 
traits than nine-tenths of that school exhibit, in respect not merely 
of composition, but knowledge and ability. ‘The tale is interesting, 
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and may prove useful; although it is to be regretted that Miss 
Pickering depends for the development of a story much more on 
worn-out melodramatic incidents, however improbable, and on 
romantic surprises of the nick-of-time kind, than on that of natural 
character, or as that character is influenced and moulded by circum- 
stances. We have alluded to her knowledge, and may instance as 
a proof of her observation and skill in delineation, the sketch of a 


baronet, which may be hung up in the same gallery with that of 
Sir Michael Mixen :— 


The talkative Baronet, by dint of thrusting a finger into every body’s 
loaf, had at length succeeded in establishing his right to insert his whole 
hand into the county pie; so that nothing could be done throughout all 
shire, from a meeting of the nobility, gentry, and freeholders, down to 
a meeting of flirts, fiddlers, and dandies, in which Sir Thomas did not 
usurp the rule. A poacher could not be committed, a burglar tried, a road 
turned, a rate imposed, an election carried, without his having the greatest 
art and part in all. Even in cricket-matches he sought to name the two 
elevens and the umpires, besides bestowing gratis—for nothing—an infini- 
tude of advice touching bats and balls, bowling and fielding, to which said 
advice, according to him, the cricketing excellence of ——shire was solely 
to be attributed ; whilst if a hop were but hinted at, he took upon himself 
to determine the day, the place, the terms, the musicians; nay, he would 
even have drawn out a list of the quadrilles, valses, and galopes, as he did 
the toasts at the public dinners, had not the dancers and fiddlers rebelled 
so stoutly against his rule, and laughed so immoderately at his jumbling 
of tunes and jumbling of names, which his English tongue, as he called it, 
found quite unpronounceable, that he deemed it most prudent to leave that 
one matter to the adjustment of others, covering his vexation by a laughing 
assertion, that the musicians took him for a flat, but he might prove too 
sharp for them yet. Having had a grandfather who might be talked of, 
(his great-grandfather was never alluded to,) he counted himself of an 
ancient family ; and possessing a middling estate, whereon stood a hand- 
some modern mansion, he considered himself, and thanks to his busy med- 
(ling and readiness to aid all possessed of rank or wealth, was considered 
by many, one of the leading men of the county. 





It is certainly not from an incapacity to observe, or to describe, 
or even to dramatise that which she wishes to embody, that Miss 
Pickering fails of reaching the highest rank of our living novelists. 
Neither is it for want of feminine grace, lively conceptions, strong 
emotions, or of sound and clear judgment in the working out of 
that which she intends, She is very clever in dialogue, and ap- 
pears to find no difficulty in making her characters tell, with good 
keeping, their own story. But still there is about her fictions 
something that mars the satisfaction we are always longing and 
even trusting to meet with. It is not so much nature and real life 
that we find in the construction of her plots as melodramatic acci- 
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dents, as has already been hinted; while in the sentiments there is 
far too often the adherence to the conventionalities of society, when 
freshness, independence, and truth, should be the essence of the 
thought, feeling, and sympathy. 

To haste and the consequent rawness of the materials as well 
as immaturity of plan, considerable faults and deficiencies must 
be set down. But the great oversight and error we take to be in 
this, that having fallen upon some impressive incident in life, or 
opportune idea, such as that of a young man of excellent parts, of 
a. high-souled nature, amiable and generous, heir-apparent to a 
magnificent estate, and quite an ‘* expectant,’—and learning or 
fancying that such a youth of promise and of hope, has been 
doomed to experience bitter disappointment, and obliged, after an 
up-bringing of indulgence and brilliant ease, to tread the path that 
is planted with thorns;—she does not think of the moral vicissi- 
tudes and results, or of tracing these in relation to such a character 
and mind, so much as by what number and kind of romantic acci- 
dents, escapes, and singular freaks of fortune, she is to astonish 
and excite the reader, as will take three volumes to narrate; the 
said reader all the while forseeing that the hero is to be as sur- 
prisingly brought back to his proper sphere as he has been driven 
from it. In all such tales there is no more reason for three 
volumes than there would be for nine; for it is quite clear that the 
fictionist can at any time, by a sudden death, the remorse of a 
villain, or some such event as finding a door ajar, put every thing 
to rights, and so there is an end of it. 

Our opinion, therefore, is, that Miss Pickering does not attend 
to the high purposes, nor consider the undoubted capabilities of 
the legitimate novel. Having said this much, we dismiss “ The 
Expectant,” after inserting a passage which shows that the lady 
could, if she would, develope in a truthful manner, and so as to 
clicit as well as to engage thought, the moral vicissitudes of what 
has been called a spoiled man in adversity and under disappoint- 
ment, 


To sleep seemed to him impossible ; so, closing the window, he seated 
himself in an antique chair beside it. And there sat the pampered minion 
of fortune, fretting, rebelling at his first cross, making it more intolerable 
by this very rebelling, and deepening the gloom of the present by fearful 
forebodings of the future ; a future which it was not in his power to fore- 
see or control, and which, if he even had might to rule, in man’s finite 
folly he might have ruled to his own misery, not happiness. His wealth 
and amiable disposition had failed to save him from trial. Why not? 
They were blessings to be received with thanks, and used carefully by the 
guidance of God’s Spirit, not carnests of an exemption from the lot of 
sinful man, who needs to pass through much tribulation to wean his heart 
from earth. 
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He thought not of the many who are born to pain and trouble; who 
know nothing of the joys of a happy childhood ; who, pinched by poverty 
and surrounded by crime, grow up in squalid wretchedness—their pangs 
unsoothed by the caresses of fond parents, or the thought of a blessed 
hereafter, where there shall be no more sorrow, no more pain for the trust- 
ing and humble. He thought not of the many in the strength of manhood, 
in the feebleness of age, the sturdy man, the gentle woman, worn down 
by want and suffering to the brink of the grave, who would have held 
themselves blest with a tithe of his superfluities ; he thought only of one 
—and that one himself. Others had been parted from those they loved 
before, and with a thousandfold less hope of a happy meeting; but he 
remembered not this. Sorrow was to him as a strange thing, and he had 
not learnt to bear it. We envy those whom we count prosperous: there 
is many a heavy heart joined to a smiling fortune; or if not so, the 
thwarting of a moment’s wish causes a sharper pang, from the contrast, 
to him who enjoys, than the blighting of a life’s long hope to him who 
endures. 








Art. XII.— The Mythology of Greece and Rome ; for the Use of Grammar 
Schools. New York. 


No mere dictionary of mythological names, no compilation of the 
principal fables of classic religion, will ever be found, however use- 
ful as a book of reference for pupils or the general reader, to super- 
sede the necessity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
authors of Greece and Rome, if you wish and profess to have a 
knowledge of classical mythology. ‘Translations and learned com- 
mentaries will not suffice. The scholar and the teacher must have 
recourse to the very source of these fables, or at least to the early 
epics, the darker tragedies, the devotional lyrics, and the pictured 
page of the oldest historians, if he desires to give a genuine inter- 
pretation to the worship and to the worshipped of classic antiquity. 

The Greeks appear to have regarded their mythological fables 
with nearly the same veneration with which the Hebrews regarded 
the books of their sacred writers. ‘The poems of Homer, Hesiod, 
and a few others of their early bards, constitute what may be called 
a Greek bible. ‘They give, according to the popular notions, a his- 
tory of the creation and of the gods, and then, devoting themselves 
to the particular history of one nation, they detail the origin and 
progress of Greece. The Greeks believed themselves to be the 
favoured people of Heaven; the mighty heroes the ancestors of their 
race, were allied to, and descended from the gods; not a hill-top in 
their land, not a river nor a fountain, but was the chosen abode of 
some deity. Their faith, though not based on truth, was sincere and 
deep ; it was perhaps as true as human invention and the highest 
refinement of unaided nature can ever reach. 
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One thing, however, is certain, the religion of Rome, at least as 
found embodied in Latin literature, was not so elevated and far from 
being so sincere, as was that of Greece. 

The characters of the gods, as they were portrayed by the Greek 
oets, are more dignified and pleasing, than they are made to appear 
y Roman writers. The fact is that the poets of Greece were, in 

some degree, believers in the religion which they celebrated; the 
poets of Rome, whatever may have been the sincerity of the unedu- 
cated classes in the less degenerate ages, were not. The general 
features of the two systems of faith are the same; for the Romans 
derived their worship, in a great measure, from the Greeks. The 
gods of both are chargeable with great deficiencies, as human crea- 
tions must ever be. They were haughty, tyrannical, passionate, 
often licentious, and occasionally displaying the most ridiculous 
weaknesses of humanity. But in the Greek poets these deities are 
invested with the majesty and glory of immortals, so far as mere 
humanity can carry its conceptions; while in the Roman poets, 
unless a mere repetition of the Greek fable be given, the gods 
are not endowed with immortal natures, but only with more than 
human power; and are essentially human in their language and 
actions. 

The Greek writers abound in descriptions of the personal appear- 
ance of the gods; exhibit them in every variety of situation and 
employment, with a minuteness which not only proves their sincere 
belief, but which is so distinct as to have served as a guide to the 
painter and sculptor ever after. The Latin poets, on the contrary, 
give but few such descriptions. Many of the gods are not even 
mentioned in the Aineid ; whereas the Iliad embodies almost.an 
entire theogony. 

The cause of this difference is obvious. ‘To Homer and Hesiod 
was allotted the proud duty of making known to their countrymen 
the gods who watched over them, and from whom they were 
descended. ‘They rose at once to the rank and dignity of prophets. 
To them had been revealed the splendid vision of Olympus, the 
pavement of gold, the gorgeous throne of Jove, the flaming car of 
Minerva, the portals of heaven, watched by the Hours, and spon- 
taneously unfolding at the approach of the celestial messengers. For 
them the impenetrable veil of the past had been removed, and they 
had gazed upon the infancy of creation,—they had seen primeval 
Chaos, and Love, eldest of the immortals, moving in solitude over 
the tenantless earth,—then, as a glorious vision, rose up before them 
the children of heaven in glittering array, immortal in their nature, 
and irresistible in their power. They had listened to the hymns of 
the Muses, and received from their hands the laurel bough, the 
token of kindred inspiration; and they knew that from their lips 
would proceed, as the responses of an oracle, the religion of their 
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In the days of Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, nothing remained to be 
declared respecting the gods. The early Greek poems were fami- 
liar to all readers, and the statuary, which was brought from Greece, 
had so established the persons and attributes of the deities in the 
minds of the people, that description seemed superfluous. It was 
only when allegory assumed the place of simple faith, as in the cele- 
brated instance of Fame in the A‘neid, that there was any occasion 
for minute or accurate representations of the celestial forms. 

To the modern student the most important consequence of this 
difference in the degrees of faith of the two nations is to be traced 
in the moral effect of the study, as pursued in the one language or 
the other. In forming an opinion of the propriety or indecency of 
any work, the first and most important consideration is the intention 
of the writer. Was his object a bad one? Did he intend to excite 
the passions, to throw a false lustre upon vice, to bewilder the ideas 
of right and wrong? Was his mind, in a word, filled with impurity, 
a source from which no good thoughts could proceed? It is the 
spirit, not the letter, which constitutes the objection toa work. Who 
would think of applying the term indecent to a work upon surgery 
or natural history? And, on the contrary, how easy it is to clothe 
the most revolting ideas in the language of refinement! Moreover, 
the mind of the reader must be in a depraved state to discover inde- 
licacy where the thoughts of the writer were unsullied;—none but 
the falsely educated, or the depraved in their imagination, would 
discover food for the passions, for instance, in the sculpture of 
Greece; and so it is with regard to the descriptions of the gods. 

It is with such views, that we must examine the Greek and Roman 
mythology. In the former we shall find, it is true, a few passages 
which should be sealed up from the student; but they are very rare, 
and do not appear to have been dictated by impure minds. In 
general, the Greek writers are singularly free from the charge of 
indecency ;—their own thoughts were evidently unsullied; they 
never degraded their beautiful theology, by rendering it the exciter 
of unholy passions; they never descended from the lofty station they 
occupied as the interpreters of the gods, to minister at the altars of 
indecency and wantonness. 

But the same undefiled spirit is not always discoverable in the 
poets of Rome. Their poetry was the growth of a dissolute age. 
Epicurianism had usurped the place of religion, and had ensnared ; 
many of the greatest minds, even the feelings and sentiments of such 
poets as Lucretius and Horace; while others sung still more volup- 
tuous lays, and wrote as if they had been for ever revelling amid 
luxuries and breathing perfumes. By such means as these, the 
Stately as well as the comparatively graceful religion of Greece was 
perverted to the channel of cold belief or licentious dreams. 

But with every exception which may be taken to the basis and 
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superstructure of classic mythology, whether studied in the Greek 
or in the Latin language, we shall still find so much of beauty and 
of grandeur as to excite admiration; especially if we confine our- 
selves to its more remarkable and interesting characteristics. 

The first and most important of these characteristics is that it 
invests matter with mind; it beholds in the visible world only 
the embodying of spirit,—the dwelling-place of the unseen 
essence of life. In the view of the early Greeks, the world was not 
only instinct with life, it was the habitation of divinity. As the 
human body is the tabernacle of the soul, so they believed the uni- 
verse,—the heavenly bodies, the earth and sea, rivers and fountains, 
trees and flowers, mountains and valleys, to be only the haunts of 
superior and more ethereal natures. But they saw that the frame of 
man is perishable; it grows old and dies, and is no longer the 
habitation of the spirit. On the other hand the elements seem to 
be eternal; the world shows no signs of age; the rivers flow on in 
undiminished grandeur through countless ages. The ceaseless roll- 
ing of the immeasurable sea, the undimmed lustre of the sun, and 
moon, and stars, the everlasting hills, the freshness and glory of 
returning spring, all spoke to them of eternal duration; and they 
believed that the Soul, which had enshrined itself in a home, over 
which time has no influence, must likewise be eternal; it was more 
enduring and of greater power than the soul of man, which needs its 
habitation but a span of years, and then consigns it to decay and 
oblivion ; it was divine in its nature; it was God. Hence, in their 
eyes, outward nature was invested with a dignity and grandeur, 
which rendered it holy, and impressed them with veneration and 
awe. It was the embodying of the divinity; their deep and dark 
groves, their fountains, the mountain tops, the firmament, the 
unexplored caverns of the ocean, were consecrated as the permanent 
habitation of their gods. 

It was this trait in the classic mythology, which rendered it so 
highly poetical. With the Greeks, all that belonged to wer 
belonged also peculiarly to religion. The same name was applied in 
their language to the prophet and the bard; and they hailed the 
fancies of the poet as revelations from their gods. Hence, as the 
Grecian bard sang the praises of the immortals, the lively minds of 
that gifted race welcomed and repeated the beautiful fictions, which 
added new charms to their religion. In man’s connexion with the 
outward world, they beheld his communion with the gods. Was the 
fair youth drowned in the dark waters of the sea? It was the tute- 
lary nymphs who, enamoured of his beauty, had carried him down 
to their blissful abodes, to enjoy with them an eternity of happiness 
beyond the reach of the pains and sorrows of human life. Was the 
lovely maiden lost to her companions, as she gathered flowers on the 
fields of AXtna? She was not dead; she was reigning in awful 
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pomp over the world of shades, by the side of her stately consort, 
who had braved the hated light of the upper earth to win her. The 
fires that blazed from the unfathomed crater of the volcano, the 
planets that glittered in the firmament, the golden clouds, bathed in 
the effulgence of the setting sun, the winds that wafted perfumes 
from the balmy south, or rushed in their terrors from the unknown 
north, the mysterious songs that echoed from the shores of Ausonia, 
the enchanted fruit that ripened in the garden of the Hesperides, 
the trees that dropped amber on the banks of the king of rivers, were 
all intimately connected with this poetic religion, and spoke to man 
of his dependence on the gods. 

The effect of thus embodying divinity in the outward world was 
to increase very rapidly the number of deities. Every spot had its 
peculiar genius ; each element was the habitation of a god; no por- 
tion of the varied universe was without its tutelary deity. The 
number of gods worshipped therefore increased till they are said to 
have amounted in Greece to about thirty thousand; and they became 
so numerous in Rome, that it was at length found necessary to dis- 
pose of them by colonization. ‘There are two ways in which this 
multiplication has been viewed; the one disparaging, the other 
extenuating; the one regarding such an endless creation as a most 
disgusting feature of idolatry, and continually demonstrating how 
the heathen mind inclines to deviate from the worship of the true 
God. The other view of the matter is this, —that while such minds 
are at work as characterized Greece and Rome, and relative to 
religion, their natural tendency must be, so long as they are unen- 
lightened by revelation, and yet able continually to discover the 
traces of more than mortal power in every object of the universe, 
to assign to each varying department a peculiar divinity ; that could 
such minds have extended their researches still further, they 
undoubtedly would have found in the endless wonders which present 
themselves the proofs of a still greater number of deities, and have 
multiplied the theogony far beyond the point to which it was actually 
carried, ‘This is not the whole of the favourable view; for it is 
imagined that such a progress in polytheism would at some period 
have been arrested by enlightened and reflecting worshippers per- 
ceiving its absurdities, and at once proclaiming the mystery of the 
universe to be alone explainable by referring everything and every 
phenomenon to one infinite Creator. Seeing that there was in every 
object and element the same all-pervading nature, would not the 
belief in one Omnipotent, Benevolent, and Wise Being have been 
discovered and universally established? And were not Socrates 
and Plato on the verge of disclosing the grand key-stone,—of pro- 
nouncing the word, ‘* There is but one God 2” 

The latter theory, however, appears to us to be at odds not only 
with facts, but with principles and truths taught us by the highest 
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authority. The facts are, that the Greeks and Romans were con- 
tinually tending towards a grosser and more licentious idolatry, so 
far as the multitude were concerned; while the educated and the 
philosophic were inclining rather to a cold scepticism than towards 
a simple and consoling creed. Then as to Scriptural doctrine, the 
fulness of time had arrived without the fulness of truth; and had 
not the promised Messiah appeared, or some mighty heavenly inter- 
position occurred, the world at the present day, in all probability, 
would have been in a far darker condition than it exhibited when 
Socrates and Plato, or when Cicero flourished. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the classic religion was its 
intimate connexion with the concerns of life. The craving and 
capacious minds of the Greeks and Romans inclined to regard every 
branch of industry, every pursuit in which body or mind is engaged, 
as having some relation toa deity. This characteristic is observable 
in the domestic worship of the ancients; especially of the Romans, 
at whose hearths the Penates presided, and who never abandoned 
the individual over whom they had peculiar charge,—who shared 
with him alike his prosperity and his misfortunes. or every branch 
of industry, as already stated, for every recreation, every enter- 
prise, civil and military, there was some peculiar tutelary god to 
whom homage was offered. 

Finally, the classic mythology was characterized by the ideas 
which it revealed, and through which it acted with vast power on 
the national mind both of Greece and Rome. [It certainly taught 
the doctrine of immortal life after death; of happiness for the good, 
and punishment for the wicked. The belief in the soul’s annihila- 
tion seems never to have been generally entertained in Greece. 
Homer speaks of a dim and shadowy existence which continued 
after the termination of the present life, though not of a nature to 
console and cheer by the prospect. Achilles gives a melancholy 
representation to Ulysses of his existence in the world of shades. 
But visions of a happier existence seem also to have visited the 
mind of the great poet. In the fourth book of the Odyssey, where 
Menelaus relates to Telemachus the splendid prophecy of Proteus 
respecting himself, we find a beautiful description of the Elysian 
fields. 

Pindar, in his second Olympic, gives this picture of the habitation 
of the virtuous after death :— 





they, 

Alike by night, alike by day, 

Behold the glory of the sun ; 

Their lives unlabouring pass away ; 

They harrow not with sinewy hands the ground, 
Not yet upturn the waters of the sea 

For empty aliment: 
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But in the blessed company 

Of spirits, by the gods with honour crowned, 
Men who rejoiced to keep their oaths unshent, 
Their days through tearless ages run. 

And they that thrice above, below 

This earth, with transmigrating entity 

Have stood their trial, passing to and fro, 

And from the unjust society, 

Have kept their souls aloof and free ; 

They take the way which Jove did long ordain, 
To Saturn’s ancient tower beside the deep ; 
Where gales, that softly breathe, 

Fresh springing from the bosom of the main, 
Through islands of the blessed blow. 

And flowers, like burning gold of hue, 

Some on the green earth creep ; 

Some bourgeon on the splendid trees ; 

Some in cool nurturing streams their blossoms steep ; 
The blissful troops, ef these, 

For their twined wrists interwoven bracelets wreathe, 
And garlands for their brow. 


But besides this, there was still a higher state of being, which 
though attained by very few, seems to have held out hopes and 
encouragement to all. ..Those great men who, by their splendid 
achievements, by the good they had done to their country and to 
mankind, by their patience under labours, perils, and suffering, their 
piety and obedience to the gods, their incorruptible faith, their jus- 
tice, their filial reverence, had far distinguished themselves above 
their fellow-men, were not merely rewarded by a life of peace and 
pleasure in the Elysian fields, or the islands of the Blest; but were 
transferred at once to the glorious mansions of Olympus, allied to 
the gods, and worshipped by grateful mortals. 

The apotheosis of their heroes appears to have been more dis- 
tinctly impressed upon the belief of the Greeks, than the after-exist- 
ence of the virtuous. Death was to them the greatest of enemies ; 
and the hope of a future life does not appear to have been sufficiently 
strong to deprive their last moments of terror. The great object, 
the prevailing wish of the Grecian hero, was to conquer death, to 
which he believed that his gods were not subject. The religion 
which held out to him the hope of allying himself to the immortals, 
and thus escaping the passage of the dark valley, must be regarded 
as reaching a point of sublimity beyond anything that paganism 
had previously offered. 

It is further worthy of remark that the classic mythology acted 
upon the minds of its believers in regard to the new ideas of power 
Which it disclosed, as well as in the hopes it held forth. It was 
distinguished by making known the existence of greater Power than 
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had before been conceived by any save those who worshipped the 
true God. It assigned to the universe a Master; it spoke of a 
superior Intelligence. Important consequences attended this doc- 
trine and belief. It was like the revelation that mind governed 
matter; and this again could not but lead toan increase of capacity 
in the mind to which this knowledge was conveyed. When the 
sublime idea of Infinite Power has dawned upon the soul, it increases 
capacity by awakening thought. It appeals to the deepest and 
most intense interests of man; it speaks of his eternal nature, his 
powers, prospects, hopes, and destinies. Such knowledge, also, 
gives the proper direction to thought, leading it into paths which 
terminate in the Infinite, and preventing the waste of strength on 
subjects which are obscured by falsehood, and which can never 
afford satisfactory results. It directs the mind to all that is immu- 
tably true, reveals the everlasting laws of taste, and leads to the 
study of the intrinsically beautiful. It increases the powers, because 
it addresses itself to a kindred immortality; because it speaks to 
the profound and eternal principles of the mind, as “ deep calls 
unto deep.” 

The worship of mind therefore was established, instead of the 
worship of nature. Religion then began to elevate instead of 
to degrade the mind, as it had done before; hope was held out as a 
motive, instead of fear; morals began to be inculcated, and higher 
duties taught; and to this influence of the classic religion has been 
attributed in a great degree the learning, refinement, and power of 
the Grecian nations. With superior intelligence superior power 
necessarily came, and a mighty progress in the arts and literature. 
It was also then made known that the most precious possessions of 
a country are its worthy children, that the best riches are freedom 
and its companion, intellectual culture. 

The religion of Greece, then, accomplished a great work: it 
actually advanced mankind certain steps never again to be retraced, 
on the way to that degree of knowledge and refinement for which 
our race appear to be destined. Now, if all this be true, the study 
of classic mythology may not only be rendered harmless, but inter- 
esting and instructive. 

In the first place, the study of this pagan system is the key to 
ancient art; it explains and renders interesting what would other- 
wise be vague, incomprehensible, mysterious. Without the know- 
ledge of the mythology, the collections and remains of Grecian and 
Roman art would be devoid of meaning, and of comparatively 
trifling value ; whereas this knowledge is equivalent to a revelation 
to us what was the spirit of ancient art, what the causes which 
called it into being, the secret of its developments, and the secret of 
its perfections. 

Again, the classic religion not only illustrates literature as well 
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as art, but it absolutely called it into being, and constitutes the 
very spirit of its existence. The deep devotion of the early Greek 
poets, connecting the history of their nation with the worship of 
the gods, and ennobling their origin by the revelations of their 
religion, first gave birth to their literature. It was the result of 
profound faith and ardent devotion ; the picture of amind, in which 
patriotism and poetic imagination were beautifully blended, and 
fixed their stamp indelibly upon the thoughts. ‘To appreciate this 
literature, it is necessary to assume, as far as possible, the state of 
mind which dictated it; to stand in the place of the poet; to look 
back with him upon an ancestral race of heroes and demi-gods, now 
enshrined in the palace of Olympus; to behold with his eye the 
glorious train of the immortals, watching over the concerns of man, 
and directing the universe; in short, to comprehend the spirit, not 
merely the outward form, of his religion. 

The different influences exerted upon literature by the classic 
religion and by Christianity, may be remarkably illustrated by a 
comparison between ancient and modern tragedy. The leading 
characteristic of Greek tragedy, as Schlegel remarks, is the idea 
of fate upon which it was founded. The notion of fate, as thus 
illustrated, was of the most dark and awful kind. As understood 
by the tragedians, fate was consummate and irresistible; power 
swaying alike the gods and mortals; for man it was the most 
dreaded of enemies, uncompromising and merciless, propitiated 
neither by prayers nor sacrifices, accepting no watliin offer- 
ing no good. It was manifested in the power of the elements, 
which conquered and destroyed him; in the majestic rolling on of 
time, in the misfortunes and sorrows of life, and, lastly, in the 
dreaded event of death. Nor were the gods more exempt from its 
terrible influences: their immortality only subjected them the more 
surely to its power; in the sufferings it inflicted upon them, they 
longed for death ; but they longed in vain. 

Fate, as thus conceived, seems to have resembled, in respect to 
its power, our idea of the power of Providence; but in all other 
respects the ideas of Fate and Providence are widely at variance. 
Providence is a power which calls into being, clothes with beauty, 
and develops in perfection. Fate exerted no influence but to crush, 
torment, and destroy: it gave birth to no new existence, nor added 
anything to the beauty of creation; it found no pleasure in happi- 
Ness, no sorrow in misery; dark and mysterious as the night, it was 
only seen by the lurid glare of the ruin it wrought. Providence 
exerts a benign action on the mind, calling forth thought and deve- 
loping moral worth. Fate operated upon the mind only through 
physical suffering; it carried on an eternal warfare with the soul, 
whose indomitable will defied, while it submitted to necessity. 


Providence confers inward power ; Fate sports with outward weak- 
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ness; the former unfolds the immortal principle contained in the 
soul, and reveals the prospect of eternal life; the latter encompasses 
the mind with the dark shadow of death, or terrifies it with the 
prospect of an eternity of unintermitted misery. Fate, as thus 
viewed, constituted the spirit of Greek tragedy. A power, from 
which there is‘no hope of escape, and no appeal, which is superior 
to the might of the gods themselves, implacable as the storm and 
inevitable as time, afforded subjects for tragedy in the ordinary 
pursuits of life; but still more in the immortal existences, the 
splendour of whose station only rendered their sorrows more con- 
spicuous and awful. 

This idea of Fate led to a very remarkable difference between 
ancient and modern tragedy, in the choice of subjects of suffering. 
Ancient tragedy sought for its heroes the most exalted, powerful, 
and even virtuous characters ; it delighted to exhibit the sublime 
spectacle of an immortal nature, overwhelmed by the power of fate, 
yet in the midst of calamities and sufferings not to be imagined 
without horror, bearing up against an eternity of woe, and defying 
and even insulting the force to which it is compelled to yield. 
Unlike the awful creation in which the interest of the Paradise 
Lost is centred, the heroes of ancient tragedy were often the friends 
and benefactors of mankind; or if they were stained with crime, it 
was not the result of their own will, but of the malignant operation 
of a destiny which they could neither foresee nor avert. Modern 
tragedy, on the other hand, seems to choose for subjects characters 
which, however virtuous and attractive, fall short of the splendid 
attributes with which the ancient heroes were invested. They 
have not the same power of endurance and indomitable will; they 
yield to sorrow; they make us weep for their frailty, their tender- 
ness, their misery; they seek relief from the weight of woe in 
death; and the genius of modern tragedy chants over them, as they 
go down to the tomb, her solemn and heart-melting requiem, far 
differing from the sublime and triumphant strains which are 
sounded forth by the unconquered and immortal heroes of the 
Grecian drama. In general, the characters to which the interest 
of Shakspere’s tragedy principally belongs, are not of the highest 
intellectual or moral power. Goéthe’s remarks upon Hamlet will 
apply, in this respect, to many of the other characters. In his fine 
critique upon this play, he remarks, ‘‘ To me it is clear that Shaks- 
pere meant, in the present case, to represent the effects of a great 
action laid upon a soul unfit for the performance of it. In this 
view, the whole piece seems to me to be composed. ‘There is an 
oak planted in a costly jar, which should have borne only flowers 
in its bosom; the roots expand, the jar is shivered. A lovely, 
pure, and most moral nature, without the strength of nerve which 
forms a hero, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear, and 
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must not cast away- All duties are holy for him, the present is 
too hard. Impossibilities are required of him, not in themselves 
impossibilities, but such for him. He winds and torments himself; 
he advances and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever puts himself in 
mind; at last, does all but lose his purpose from his thoughts; yet 
still without recovering his peace of mind.” There is a yielding to 
misfortune, a feebleness, which equally seems to mark the charac- 
ters of Lear, Romeo, Othello, and Macbeth. ‘The character in 
Shakspere which appears in some points to approach nearest to the 
subjects of the ancient drama is Lady Macbeth. In the power of 
her mind, in the boldness and decision with which she bea and 
executes crime, in her scorn for weakness, her freedom from fear 
and remorse, she may well be compared with the Medea of Euri- 
pides. Still, there are vast differences between the two. Lady 
Macbeth is absorbed by one ruling passion,—the love of power, the 
burning desire to reign. In the horrors of the chamber of murder, 
at the awful feast where the dead mingle with the living in their 
revels, in the haunted sleep-walk, she still clings to the blood- 
stained diadem with which crime has encircled her brow. There 
is no tragedy for her; her march is triumphant to the throne; and 
the last words we hear from her reveal a mind still victorious over 
remorse. She is to be regarded as the source rather than the object 
of tragedy: she seems in a degree to supply the place of fate ; 
through her influence Macbeth is urged on as by the impulse of 
destiny, to the commission of crime; her power sustains, nerves, 
and encourages him, and opens the path of ambition through tor- 
rents of blood. The veil is drawn over her fall; to witness it would 
add nothing to the interest of the drama ; she retires when her task 
is finished, and the victim of her power and her crimes gathers into 
himself the depth of tragedy which marks the close of the piece. 
Like Lady Macbeth, Medea is endowed with uncommon powers 
of mind, boldness in crime and remorselessnes of conscience ; like 
her, she is absorbed by one ruling passion, her love for Jason. But 
the tragedy of the piece consists in the misery and despair with 
which she is surrounded. She has severed, one by one, the ties 
which bound her to the society of man. An outraged parent, a 
murdered brother, a home abandoned and left desolate, monarchs 
insulted and destroyed, are the sacrifices offered on the altar of her 
fidelity and affection for one to whom she clings as her last solitary 
hope. There seems no farther retreat for her; one green spot alone 
remains in the wilderness her crimes have created around her; if 
the storm sweep over it she is lost. The extreme misfortune, the 
uttermost extent of woe, is now impending; the play represents 
her at the moment when Jason, forgetting all that she has accom- 
plished, and all that she has sacrificed, is about to repudiate her 
and espouse another woman. We follow her with a dreadful inte- 
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rest through the ravings of despair, the conception of new and more 
daring crime, the struggles and agony of a mother’s tenderness, 
contending with the pride, and hatred, and revenge of an immortal; 
and when, triumphant over herself and almost over fate, she dis- 
appears at last with the words of taunting and scorn on her lips, 
we know that she has lighted a fire in her bosom which will burn 
and torture her for ever. 

Such is the power of ancient tragedy, manifested in the voice of 
wailing, mingled with pride and scorn, which comes from the rock 
of Prometheus; in the depth and intensity of hatred and despair in 
Electra; in the involuntary crimes of Cidipus, and the awful 
revenge of Orestes. 

The cause of this difference between the subjects of ancient and 
those of modern tragedy is obvious; it consists in the belief of 
the omnipotence and the benevolent character of the Deity, which 
has taken the place of the dark visions of fate that terrified the an- 
cients. ‘Their supreme power was malignant, inexorable, hostile 
to man. The Christian beholds in Omnipotence goodness equal 
to its power; the one depresses and renders desperate; the other 
sustains, encourages, makes triumphant; the former was the 
source of tragedy; the latter conquers woe. For the Christian, 
there is a power which upholds and consoles in the midst of sor- 
row; which renders misfortunes easy to bear; which robs death of 
his sting, and the grave of its victory. ‘The great mind, which is 
fortified by this power, is beyond the reach of tragedy; in the 
midst of the trials and sadness of a mortal career, there is still 
— beyond it a blissful existence, a light shining from heaven, 
which sheds its lustre upon the vale of tears, and cheers the heavy- 
laden wayfarer to his eternal home. 

Classic mythology is worthy of attention, as making known to 
us our own nature. This we deem the highest object of a> 
and the one which all efforts of learning ought to keep constantly 
in view. The erudition of editors and commentators, the researches 
of the antiquarian, the lore of the university and the monastery 
are wasted, except inasmuch as they tend, directly or indirectly, 
to promote this great object. The literature that does not contri- 
bute to this end is of little value, and soon perishes. Poetry must 
show forth the nature of man by harmonizing with it, by resting 
on its principles, by proceeding from its depths, by reflecting as a 
mirror the human soul, or it will not be enduring. The same 
may be said of history. He who supposes that the importance of 
this branch of learning consists in the precedents it affords, in the 
amount of experience, the wisdom of ages which it sums up, errs 
greatly. The history of one age can be no guide to the statesman 
of another, except as far as it makes him acquainted with human 
nature, reveals to him the secret springs of action, and shows the 
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influences by which man may be acted on singly, or in masses. Its 
true object is to portray an eternal nature, by representing its 
operations. But nothing shows forth the soul with such undis- 
guised clearness and fidelity as religion, the embodying of the pro- 
foundest thought, the most ardent and devout inspirations, the 
most far-reaching hopes. Whether religion be revealed from God, 
or the result only of a mind speculating upon itself and the uni- 
verse around, it is in harmony with our nature, it speaks to the 
thoughts which previously existed, and unfolds the germs which 
are innate in the soul. In this way alone can it find any response. 
Were religion to speak to us of attributes and qualities of which 
we are not conscious, it would gain no credence, but would be a 
dead letter, powerless and transitory. ll religion, which is sin- 
cerely believed, which is enshrined in the heart, is in the likeness 
of the mind; and it reveals our nature more than any thing else, 
because it embraces the whole circle of our faculties, and calls them 
forth in their just proportions; because it is the most solemn and 
unfeigned outpouring of the heart. Hence, one of the first in- 
quiries respecting newly discovered tribes or nations, is with regard 
to their religion; and from the answer we draw more certain de- 
ductions with respect to their intellectual and moral qualities, and 
their general character, than from any other facts concerning them. 
If we could become intimately acquainted with the religion of every 
country and every period, we should perhaps know far more of the 
variety, power, and beauty of the mind, than we do at present. 

There is much, however, of which history takes no note; many 
of the deepest and most sacred attributes of man. Millions of high 
and noble minds, unknown to observation, and seen only by the 
Author of their being, have uttered and felt the most ardent devo- 
tions. ‘Their longing desires, their deep-seated hopes, the offerings 
of gratitude, the faith of the mother weeping over the tomb of 
her children, yet believing that her treasures are laid up in heaven, 
the love which death cannot conquer, and the friendship which 
the grave cannot sever, may have passed without notice on earth ; 
but let us hope that the history of these things is written in hea- 
ven ;—the haan of man as a trusting, longing, religious being. 
Let us hope this, too, of many amid the darkness of paganism, 
who, although fearfully stumbling, were yet making efforts to invade 
the kingdom of light, towards which the ancient nations of Greece 
and Rome made the utmost strivings that have ever been re- 
corded of man, unaided by the light of revelation. 
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Art. XIII.—A Letter to Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P., on General Drain- 


age and Distribution of Water. By J. B. Denton, Land Agent. 
Ridgway. 


Tuts Letter is in answer to the question, What can now be done 
for British Agriculture ? and advocates a general and uniform sys- 
tem of Drainage throughout the kingdom, with a profitable distri- 
bution of the surface and drainage waters, and the refuse of towns. 
The same gentleman’s “ Outline of a Method of Model Mapping” 
was lately noticed by us, and considerable space was allotted in our 
pages to extracts from it, on account of the economical as well as 
curious points which the pamphlet presented. In that publication 
Mr. Denton was led to offer sundry remarks relative to the data 
which the uses of the Plan and the Section afford to the agricul- 
turist for draining, irrigating, and the application of surface waters. 
To these agricultural subjects he again returns; and although he 
may ride his hobby stoutly, or be too sanguine as a projector, or 
contemplate possible and profitable measures, but of such sweep 
and enterprise as cannot reasonably be expected to be realized in 
our generation, yet the ends proposed and the processes described 
as necessary to those ends, are so important and striking that the 
scheme appears to have a right to be at some length detailed in our 
journal. At a moment when the Corn Laws, the condition, the 
prospects, and the efforts of the agricultural interest are the theme 
of the keenest discussion and most discordant opinions, no sugges- 
tions which are in any considerable degree feasibie, and which have 
such a large object in view as the salvation and permanent pros- 
perity of that interest, can decently be treated with indifference ; 
and when, besides, the points raised fall not within the range of 
those that have been worn to rags, or that have excited violent con- 
tention, but, on the contrary, are pleasant, curious, and in some 
degree novel, we feel ourselves the more called upon to invite 
attention to the present Letter. 

Mr. Denton, at the commencement, offers some general yet per- 
tinent remarks on British cultivation, its protection and advance- 
ment, in way of explanation of certain points necessary to be borne 
in mind, in order to the proper appreciation of his proposed system. 
His observation that many of the legislative enactments intended 
for the benefit of the agriculturists have been merely bounties on 
the cultivation of lands not worth cultivation, is obviously correct. 
But this is not all; like every other erroneous principle or practice, 
the evil fruits of such a preposterous and fictitious state of things 
must sooner or later be felt, and will assuredly be witnessed on the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws. The plough will then be withdrawn 
from the inferior lands now in forced cultivation, to the ruin of those 
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who have cultivated them. It is therefore necessary that tenants, 
landlords, and parliament-men be instructed how to avert the 
threatened evil, “‘ and turn the bane into a blessing.” Now, Mr. 
Denton not only argues that a very considerable portion of the 
inferior land to which he alludes is capable of being brought into a 
state of fertility and profitable culture, but that many acres now 
lying waste are capable of the same beneficial change ; ‘‘and this not 
by the fiat of the legislature, though they must give commencement 
and union to the measure, but by that knowledge of the subject, 
and hearty devotion to the furtherance of it, which are the only 
means whereby any profession or pursuit can be rendered more 
valuable, either in an individual or national point of view.” 

Mr. Denton maintains that the country can grow sufficient food 
for its population. He says,— 


Considering our advantages, we ought to have a very considerable sur- 
plus of corn, instead of a deficiency ; for we have the means of growing it, 
if we would turn them vigorously into execution. It is admitted that it is 
now rather late to make up altogether for our past want of energy; but it 
is not too late for taking care of the future. The evil day may come upon 
us, and we may enter into a war with France and America, 1,500,000 
quarters of wheat annually short of our necessary supply, independently of 
Scotland and Ireland. In such a case, the ports of both continents would 
be shut against us, while we should have to victual fleets and armies. 
What would be our resource in such an emergency? Clearly the bringing 
of more waste land under culture, and consequently much higher prices 
and greater loss to the cultivator, while we were less able to pay the one, 
or bear the other. The increase of population in England and Wales, from 
1821 to 1831, was sixteen per cent., and the increased produce of wheat 
per acre is averaged at about eighteen per cent. for the whole country, so 
that, in the present state of things, the quantity of wheat has increased 
faster than the population by about two per cent. But it must be borne 
in mind, that, while the increase of population is founded upon authentic 
documents, that of the quantity of corn is only assertion; and as the 
number of consumers of wheaten bread has in several parts of the county 
increased faster than the population, it is probable that the demand bears 
as great a ratio to the supply, as it has done since the general peace. 
3,800,000 acres is considered the breadth of land which is annually under 
wheat in England and Wales, and, according to the highest estimates, the 
average annual produce of this is 3} quarters, or 26 bushels an acre; in 
the whole, 12,350,000 quarters annually. The consumers of wheaten 
bread are estimated at 14,000,000, and allowing a quarter of wheat to each 
individual, which is considered the average consumption, we find that 
rather more than a million and a half of quarters are annually deficient. 
This deficiency is the grand argument of the opponents of the corn laws ; 
and, therefore, to show how this may be made up, and thus disarm that 
party of their grand argument, would be a triumph to the cause of the 
agriculturists. 
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* Mr. Denton goes on to observe that where drainage is properly 
conducted, one quarter of wheat is added to the annual produce; and 
he calculates that five-sixths of the land under wheat crops may, 
by being drained, yield a quarter more per acre on an average, which 
will be a little more than 3,000,000 of quarters annually. He 
regrets that there are no means of estimating the quantity of these 
lands with anything like accuracy; and in relation to this want of 
information, he interrogates and suggests in the manner following :— 


Sir, permit me to appeal to you, and to other influential members of the 
legislature, whether the increasing demand for statistical information, to 
enable us to get at the truth upon this and other great public questions, 
is not of sufficient importance to be obtained and granted at the public 
expense. Why, permit me to ask, is not every document obtained by the 
nation avowedly for national purposes, so framed as to be available to 
every purpose which such a document can serve? Why is there not an 
accurate report of the produce of the land taken decennially along with the 
census of the population? Would not the usefulness of the ordnance map 
be greatly increased, by inserting in it information which is much wanted, 
but nowhere to be found? At present, it is a correct topographical deli- 
neation, showing the positions and shapes of the more important hills and 
mountains, the woodlands, parks, and other features of the surface. There 
is no notice taken of what land is under the plough, or what is not, or 
what is fit or unfit for tillage ; nor are the elevations above the level of the 
sea indicated, except in cases of extraordinary heights; and yet these are 
points upon which every one who is concerned in the resources of the 
country and their improvement, should be well informed, and the ordnance 
map is the vehicle in which much of this information might be expected. 
The information most wanted in this great national document, is, the posi- 
tion and quantity of cultivated lands, with their subdivision into arable and 
pasture, and the geological formation of the subsoils, but more especially 
correct data for ascertaining how water may be most advantageously dis- 
tributed over the surface of the country. This last is most essential infor- 
mation, not only with reference to the best mode of applying a general 
Drainage Bill, but as intimately concerned with the most valuable improve- 
ments of the land, whether as arable or pasture. On this subject, we have 
no information to guide us, and therefore we know not the capabilities of 
the undulated surface of the country. As suggested by Mr. Dudgeon, in 
his article of British Agricultural Statistics, the time of taking the census 
would be a very proper time for collecting accurate information, respecting 
the culture of land; and if, in addition to this, we had the requisite data 
for ascertaining the best general mode of drainage, and distribution of the 
drainage and surface water, improvement would never be carried on in the 
dark, as is too often the case at present. 


Even as it is, England is singularly favoured as an agricultural 
country. ‘ Our grain crops alternate with the most valuable grasses, 
and other green food for cattle in the stall. From these and the 
straw, and small grain not marketable, we obtain more animal 
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matter for our fields, and more and better animal food for ourselves. 
All these of course would diminish with a decrease of corn, and this 
would be the beginning of national poverty.” Mr. Denton there- 
fore holds that the quantity and quality of our cattle depend on our 
quantity of corn, and that the corn, in its turn, depends on the 
number and value of our domestic animals. This is an important 
idea; and in connexion with it he gives us the calculation we are 
next to quote relative to Prussia and Britain, taking for his guide 
in part, certain reports found in Jacob’s “‘ Agriculture of Northern 
Europe.” 


The principal species of domesticated animals, and the only ones that 
furnish manure in quantities worth mentioning, are horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. Mr. Jacob, in his report on corn and its production, in the 
countries immediately south of the Baltic, found, from the official returns, 
that in the three provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, and Pomerania, 
having a surface of 25,500,000 acres, the total number of all these animals 
was 4,395,384. The British islands, according to the accounts, which, 
though not correct in some of the minor instances, are near approxima- 
tions on the average, have a surface of 77,000,000 acres, and the total 
number of domesticated animals is 49,000,000. 

Comparing these, we have more than 3} times as many domesticated 
animals, on an equal breadth of land, as there are in those parts of Prus- 
sia; and, of course, supposing all other circumstances equal, more than 
34 times as much of the land can be manured in Britain as in Prussia ; 
but the British animals are of superior breeds, and the stall-feeding of 
them increases the quantity of manure in a much greater ratio than the 
number ; and therefore I do not exceed the truth, when I state that, in- 
dependently of our dense population, and the sewerage of our towns, 
which I shall notice afterwards, we have five times the quantity of manure 
to the same breadth of land that they can have in Prussia. 


Immediately before proceeding to give us his view of the data 
and the means for carrying out his drainage and distribution scheme, 
Mr. Denton thus speaks of the moment at which he writes as 
respects the fitness of the present opportunity for such a measure:— 


No time more favourable than the present could present itself for the con- 
sideration and adoption of these most desirable objects. Our Corn Laws 
are on the eve of alteration, and are, in the opinion of many, in jeopardy 
of total repeal; the tithe cart has been for ever banished from the field of 
the farmer; the Poor Laws have secured an equitable apportionment of 
labour, and effected a reduction in parochial expenses; and the discus- 
sions and attention bestowed by land-owners upon these subjects, have 
produced inquiry, and a knowledge of the resources of the country, which 
could not have been suggested by less important measures; whilst the 
unusual fall“of rain during the last twelve months has, by inundating the 
country, and injuring the dutumn-sown wheat, made the farmer alive to 
the necessity of some general system of drainage, and to the correcting of 
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past inattention to the main outfalls of rivers. In addition to these, | 
would further remark, that as Government has promised to introduce a 
Bill for the sewerage of towns, to supersede that of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, an opportunity such as is never likely again to occur, presents it- 
self of securing to the land as manure the refuse of the towns, of which 
there are in England and Wales 230 with populations varying from 
262,000 to 20,000, exclusive of the metropolis, producing annually above 
3,000,000 tons of disposable manure, capable of enriching an area of 
1,000,000 acres. By a junction of the plan I propose for drainage of land 
with the measure for the sewerage of towns, the levels and outfalls would 
be so managed as to effect the object. If the legislature should sanction 
and direct this truly national undertaking, land-owners and occupiers 
would unite in carrying it out with spirit and effect in the subordinate 
drainage of their lands; and the productiveness of the country would, 
from that time, become susceptible of the beneficial application of all those 
various improvements which mechanical science and chemical knowledge 
could suggest. 


There are, according to Mr. Denton, three subjects which an im- 
proving farmer ought to understand: these are the stimulating ener- 
gies of light, heat, and water. Of course he is speaking with refer- 
ence, in a considerable sense, to sorts of scientific knowledge. 
Water is obviously far more than the other two elements under the 
controul of the cultivator. To be sure, with regard to light, the 
very improvements which are most imperative, such as draining, 
weeding, and clearing, will have some influence in preventing fogs 
and shades ; whilst as to the heat of manures, the growth of plants, and 
shelter in the form of belts of plantations, his agency may be const- 
derable. But it is over water that his power chiefly extends. Not 
that he can increase or diminish it; but he can regulate and distri- 
bute the element, as if with a fantastic playfulness at once indispen- 
sable and beautiful. His occasions and scope are surfaces and sea- 
sons; the points for his study, that the water ‘ be in the most 
wholesome state, and co-operate with other natural and artificial 
causes in producing the most healthy, vigorous, and profitable vege- 
tation, both on tillage lands and pasture.” With regard to water 
and draining we further copy out these paragraphs :— 


As no species of plant cultivated in Britain for human food, or for that 
of domesticated animals, vegetates in stagnant water, the cultivator can 
derive no benefit from it, but rather the reverse, unless where it is accu- 
mulated or stored up in tanks or ponds to serve some useful purpose, such 
as that of collecting a fertilizing sediment, or for use as a power in turn- 
ing machinery, or performing some other labour. Living water, or water 
in a state of motion, is what is required for the production of useful vege- 
tables ; and wherever this is not supplied naturally, art must be called in 
to assist. Stagnant water is always injurious, whether it stagnates on 
the surface, or in the soil or subsoil; and, therefore, the portion of 1 
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which is requisite must be put into motion and action, and the surplus 
removed by drainage, and, if circumstances will admit, conducted to 
other places where it may be useful. The distribution of living water over 
the surface of the ground is what is termed irrigation, and in Britain it is 
applied and applicable only to grass lands, either for hay or for pasture, 
though iu warmer countries rice and some other plants which are grown 
for food, require to be even more copiously supplied with surface water 
than our irrigated grass. The removal of surplus and stagnant water is 
drainage; and it may be surface drainage by open furrows or channels, 
under-ploughing or loosening the subsoil, or drainage, properly so called, 
by watercourses formed below ground, and covered up so that the surface 
of them may be cultivated and cropped the same as the rest of the fields 
in which they are situated. 


Again :— 


The usual estimate is, that 10,000,000 of the 12,000,000 acres of arable 
land in England and Wales require drainage; and in order to carry the 
system of irrigation as far up the hills as possible, 10,000,000 more 
out of the residue, and which require draining, would be added to that 
amount. All this could not be done in a year, or probably in a century ; 
but it is a result which could be aimed at, and therefore it may be kept in 
view. Water sufficient to irrigate about 20 acres would, on a wheel 20 
feet in diameter, give one horse power: and if we divide by this, the 
2,000,000 acres, irrigated by the drain water of 20,000,000 acres, it would 
give us a power of 100,000 horse power, upon a single fall of 23 feet. 
But when tanks and reservoirs are used, the last, if there are more than 
one, should be made to answer as mill-ponds. During heavy rain, this 
would retain the flood water, and the substances with which it was 
charged, and thus conserving both the fertilizing and the mechanical 
power in those places where they might be most advantageously applied. 


These are but approximations to accuracy ; but the principles are 
nevertheless perfectly sound. The next point considered, is the 
nature of the substances by which water should be impregnated for 
irrigation ; and also the increase of manures for cultivated land that 
might be obtained by preserving the sewerage and refuse of towns. 

A moment’s reflection will convince any person that water to pro- 
duce the proper effect, must hold in solution fertilizing ingredients. 
These consist of the fine alluvial particles brought down from the 
higher grounds by natural streams or artificial watercourses, and 
manures from any source whence they can be obtained. Now, 
until a good deal of thought is bestowed upon'the subject of manures, 
as derived from animals merely, no one would readily credit how 
extensive and suggestive it becomes. We quote a paragraph which 


. 5 . 
contains the results, of course, of careful examination :-— 


In the case of stall-feeding, and farm-yard keep, it is estimated that 
each head of cattle so kept all the year round, will afford manure for an 
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acre ; and a horse which is much in the stable will not furnish a great deal 
less. There are no data from which to obtain the amount of cattle stall-fed, 
or kept in the farm-yard, or for the number and time at pasture in the 
fields; and the same want applies to the in-door and out-door keep of 
horses ; but if we take them altogether, adding such composts and caustic 
manures as are often used, together with crushed bones, bone dust, and 
various kinds of refuse obtained from those who use animal substances in their 
manufactures, there is, exclusive of the quantity that might be obtained from 
towns, abundance for manuring and top-dressing the whole of the arable 
land once in three years, which is sufficient to keep it in perfeat good 
heart, under the most scourging rotation: and thus, allowing the farm-yard 
manure to be sufficient to keep the present arable land in good heart, the 
refuse of the towns would be adequate to the bringing one million of acres 
under the plough, and treating it as liberally as the present tillage land is 
treated. That all the effect of every kind of manure may be turned to the 
production of the best crops, we should always remember that it is neces- 
sary that the land should, in the first instance, be well prepared by drain- 
age, for, if this is not done, the benefit of all manures will be lessened, while 
in some cases there will be no benefit at all. 


Mr. Denton having stated, on the best authorities he could find, 
the amount of disposible water and available power that can be 
obtained by a systematic conservation of the surface water, and of 
the amount of manure which is now lost to the country, he goes on 
to explain more minutely the measure he proposes for carrying out 
a general plan for the improvement of land. We shall let him be 
heard at some length :— 


As to the first point, viz., the survey of the outfalls with a view to 
their being rendered sufficiently capacious and clear for carrying off all 
the surplus waters of this country, it would be presumptuous in me to 
offer any observations, further than that the magnitude and importance of 
the object demand that an engineer, or three engineers, of the highest 
eminence, should be the parties by whom this matter should be performed, 
who should act as acentral and presiding board of commissioners for the 
whole kingdom, to direct or superintend the working of the measure by 
subordinate engineers, or other competent persons appointed by the 
several counties as county commissioners. 

On the second point, viz., the organization of the main drains and 
reservoirs, &c., which would be carried out by the county commissioners, 
subject to the approval of tho central board, my observations will be few. 
In tropical countries, the heat is a maximum, and drainage is not wanted, 
because there is not generally a sufficiency of moisture for the heat to 
work ; and the extreme contrast to this is in countries near the Poles, 
where the moisture far exceeds the action of heat; while the showery 
climate of Britain gives it more of the latter character than it would have 
from its temperature only, and in very many cases this is augmented by 
the retentiveness of the surface sail and subsoils, which keep the water 
upon or near the surface. 
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The total remedy of this evil, or any-very great improvement of the 
atmosphere, by any system of drainage, however scientific, however sys- 
tematic and vigorously carried on, is a work of such gigantic magnitude, 
that no one would recommend it under any circumstance, and its accom- 
plishment would require centuries. The drainage which I would in the 
mean time recommend, is on a more limited scale, and has a more imme- 
diate object, the repaying of its expense, and yielding a profit as speedily as 
possible, from the greater quantity and value of produce which could be 
brought to market. 

The effect of making main drains or receivers along the principal valleys 
of a district, and of widening and cleansing existing watercourses, would 
be to influence the subordinate and private drainage of all the lands in that 
district, while the more immediate object of the commissioners, in setting 
out and appointing such receivers, would be to secure the surface water, 
and so prevent stagnation on the land, a national evil, the continuance of 
which should not depend upon individual influences. This object would 
be gained without interfering with, or encroaching upon, the prejudices 
of agriculturists, who would not be compelled to use the main receivers 
unless they pleased, nor would they be dictated to as to the manner in 
which they would perform their own works of draining, otherwise than by 
obliging them to follow certain directions as to the manner in which their 
collateral drains should enter the main receivers, so that those receivers 
might not be choked up, or otherwise injured. Now this point, that of 
intuitively leading the whole country into a general system and order of 
drainage, is a desideratum of such consequence, that an effort to effect it 
is well merited. Mr. Handley’s Bill of last session, from being an 
optional measure (by which the smallest fraction above one-third of the 
proprietors could put a veto upon the desires of the greater portion of the 
district proposed to be drained,) was very far from tending to improve the 
country in a national point of view; on the contrary, the effect of that 
measure, and indeed of any which does not include the whole country, 
would be to throw it into a confusion similar to that experienced at the 
present time in the metropolis, where the different districts, after preserving 
an independence of one another, have at last found the inconvenience of 
general disorganization. 

In the arrangement of the mains and receivers of the country, great 
attention should be directed to a judicious concentration of the waters, for 
the most advantageous securing of which works of considerable magnitude 
would be required. The main feature and design of the system followed, 
should be the subsequent application of the waters. 

The instances to which I am about to allude in conclusion, bear forcibly 
on the remaining objects of the measure I am now advocating, and for the 
promotion of which I am desirous of securing your parliamentary influence, 
viz., the conservation of surface and drainage waters, and the refuse of 
towns, and their applications. 

There are many works in the United Kingdom affording us instances of 
the conservation of waters derivable from mountain and hill streams, and 
being analogous to the subject, clearly prove the practicability of saving 
and collecting the surface waters. There are the Bann reservoirs in the 
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County Down, Ireland, which receive the streams from the Mourne moun- 
tains. Previous to their construction, the lower lands in the neighbour- 
hood were devastated by floods at one season, while at another they had 
not a sufficiency of water for agricultural purposes. The mill-owners, too, 
were deficient for months together before these works were completed, and 
now they have not only aconstant supply, but a superabundance, all the 
year round. It is so, likewise, in many places in Wales, and in consider- 
able mill-works, the proprietors of which would otherwise be at a loss for 
motive power. At Greenock, there is a striking instance of the economy 
of this means of collecting water when there is abundance, to provide for 
the time when the dryness of the season would cause a failure of the springs; 
in this case, the whole town is supplied with a sufficiency all the year round 
for the wants of its inhabitants. But, as I have taken upon myself to 
answer the question, ‘‘ What is to be done for British agriculture?” [| 
refrain from adducing further and more numerous instances of the applica- 
tion of water for uses such as these, which are only collaterally connected 
with the subject. 

Irrigation must take precedence of all other applications as being the 
most general and profitable and least expensive means of using surface 
waters. 

The process similar to that which was adopted by the Indians is what 
I would recommend for the higher grounds of this country where there are 
no streams, 

Hitherto irrigation has been adopted only on the low and flat meadows, 
where water could be obtained from rivers or streams, but if tanks and 
drainage were properly introduced, sloping pastures might be irrigated to 
great advantage. There is no doubt that these low and humid meadows 
grow by far the weightiest crops; and it is not unusual to put ewes and 
lambs upon them in the spring, and afterwards obtain two or three crops 
of hay, whereas, if the same grounds had not been drained or irrigated, 
they would not have yielded one tolerable crop, but only have produced a 
coarse vegetation, introducing the rot among sheep. 

In the reports of the commissioners on the nature and extent of the 
bogs in Ireland, frequent mention is made of irrigation, and a plan was 
recommended by Mr. Nimmo for bringing the waters of one bog, which 
was situated higher than another, to the lower bog, as a power of compres- 
sion as well as a means of fertilization; and other scientific men, among 
whom were Sir H. Davy and Mr. Longfield, strongly urged upon the com- 
mission a system of this sort. But what has been done by the Duke of 
Portland in Clipstone Park clearly shows, that it does not necessarily fol- 
low that a meadow to be irrigated must be formed in a valley, with just 
sufficient fall to let the water off into the river which is to receive it. The 
dyke supplying the Clipstone meadows is 49 feet above the river Maun— 
a considerable fall for a distance of only 3814 yards. 


Then, as to the application of the refuse of towns, the commissioners, 
having discretionary power, would not take advantage of the measure by 
ordering the conservation of the refuse, should it appear to them that it 
would be detrimental to the public health; in fact, their duty would be 
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as much to prevent prejudicial effects as to propose and carry out improve- 
ments. The sewerage and the irrigation of the environs of Edinburgh is 
a case in point, as the prosecution of the plan has been objected to, though 
it proves most efficiently the value of such a course of irrigation. ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh has many advantages over most of her sister cities; the large sup- 
ply of excellent spring water is one of the greatest blessings to her nu- 
merous inhabitants, both in respect to household purposes and of keeping 
the streets clean, as well as irrigating the extensive meadows situated 
below the town, by the rich stuff which it carries along in a state of semi- 
solution, where the art of man, with the common sewer water, has made 
sand hillocks produce riches far superior to anything of the kind in the 
kingdom. 

‘“‘ The grass is let every year by public sale in small patches of a quar- 
ter of an acre and upwards, and generally brings from £24 to £30 per 
acre per annum. In 1826, part of the Earl of Moray’s meadow fetched 
£57 per acre per annum. 

‘* One hundred and ten acres of Mr. Miller’s meadows, in 1827, gave 
a clear profit of £2300.” 

An instance analogous to that of Edinburgh is afforded at Crieffe. 

In the parliamentary reports on the health of towns, these two cases 
were pointed out as the most flagrant in which public health had been sa- 
crificed to private advantage and profit, and no doubt the objections were 
strong and of importance; but it does not appear that efforts have been 
made to qualify the evil by chemical means, by planting round the mea- 
dows, or in fact by any of those means which a board of commissioners, 
composed of scientific men, would propose. We know the power of lime ; 
but perhaps the most easy way of meeting the objection would be to direct 
that the refuse should be carried to a sufficient distance from the town by 
covered drains, into reservoirs, which might also be covered or arched 
over with shafts or chimneys, to expedite fermentation. This is only one of 
many plans which would be suggested, the moment a public body were 
instituted to determine the best manner of executing this truly national 
measure. We do not hear so much objection to the pits of Montfaucon, 
near Paris, where a regular commerce is maintained for the sale of manure 
and the manufacture of ammonia, as was raised during the inquiry into the 
health of towns, to the irrigation of Edinburgh. 

I have one other point 1 would wish to state, in which the Commission 
would be preeminently useful, and that is, in the straightening of water- 
courses and rivers, and effecting of exchanges between properties, the di- 
vision of which is now a tortuous boundary of the character alluded to. 
How many cases may be found which are incurable because the property 
is entailed, or under trustees, or because the land on one side belongs to 
a corporate body? In these cases the Commission should have summary 
power of executing such exchanges. 

Many other advantages of vast importance might be stated as the cer- 
tain result of systematic drainage, and would certainly be elicited by a 
parliamentary committee of inquiry into the subject. For the present, it 
may suffice, in conclusion, to glance at a few particulars ;—in the first 
place, independently of other crops, the increase in the produce of wheat 
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by proper drainage, seconded by manuring, would not be less than one- 
third of the quantity now grown ;—in the second place, the increased va- 
lue of grass crops (including the increased quantity and quality of stock 
upon upland farms), to be gained by systematic irrigation, and the 
application of the refuse of towns, would not be less than one-third of 
their present value ;—and in the last place, by a judicious distribution of 


the surface and drain waters, a motive force would be obtained equal to 
2,100,000 horse power. 


We have shown by the space which we have allotted to the Letter 
our wish that the subject discussed be pressed upon the attention of 
all. The day may not be distant when it will be taken up by Par- 
liament. Mr. Denton naturally and we think rationally is very 
desirous that a general drainage, irrigation, and manure-conserving 
Bill be passed along with, or reciprocally agreeing to, the Drainage 
of ‘Towns Bill. We should suppose, however, that Parliament will 
not at once move far with such a large scheme, although the oppor- 
tunity is not likely to be lost without its principles being urged. 
Indeed, the Member to whom the Letter is addressed was instru- 
mental, we learn from its author, in passing the Act ‘‘ enabling the 
Owners of settled Estates to defray the expense of draining the 
same by way of Mortgage;” and Mr. Denton considers that mea- 
sure as tending to expedite national drainage. 





Art. XIV.—War and Peace ; the Evils of the first, and a Plan for Pre- 
serving the last. By Witiiam Jay. New York. 


Tue War with China, our position in Affghanistan, and the rather 
ticklish state of our relations with the American Union, at this 
moment naturally direct attention to that European or Christian 
code which passes under the title of the Law of Nations. Although 
this body of law, as we shall afterwards see, has grown into a toler- 
ably well harmonized and intelligible system, yet it has been only in 
modern times, and after Christian morality has both directly and 
indirectly operated upon society, in all its forms and interchanges, 
with a resistless power, that the code has assumed anything like a 
compact and organized form, or that the claims of humanity during 
war have been publicly proclaimed. But how much is there still 
to be accomplished before the reciprocal practices of nations can 
present a perfectly humane and rational, not to speak of a really 
Christian simplicity and truth! Can society, can the nations any- 
where, be in a well-informed, politically sane condition, so long as 
such misunderstandings as will arise both in private and public inter- 
course, have to be settled at the point of the sword,—by sanguinary 
and devastating conflicts? The affirmative involves a contradiction, 
which it would be a waste of time to expose; for all acknowledge 
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its absurdity,—rulers as well as peoples; the only drawback being 
that the actions of neither have yet shown that they are thoroughly 
earnest in the profession of their faith. 

Where is the sovereign, the government, the nation throughout 
Europe that has yet lifted a loud and sustained voice urging upon 
their allies the reasonableness, the necessity of having every misun- 
derstanding, dispute, or violation of person and property arbitrated 
before some other umpire than that of arms? We are aware of 
none who have exhibited an earnestness in this matter,—none who 
appear even to have contemplated the propriety, or considered the 
efficacy of the movement. 

It is so far a satisfaction, however, to find that small societies of 
philanthropists have for some time, both in this country and in 
America, been promoting the discussion which has for its aim the 
extinction of war and of the rumours of war; and several publica- 
tions have been put forward not only preaching universal peace, but 
propounding the mode by which to guarantee the preservation in 
all time coming of such an unexampled blessing. 

Mr. Jay’s is one of the most sensible and practical Essays on the 
subject that has yet appeared ; for he treats it, and also the nations, 
as he finds them, not as they may hereafter be presented, or as 
enthusiasm and an inhabitant of Utopia might imagine and dream of. 

For example, he clearly, and in an impressive, because tranquil 
and logical manner, points out at what serious cost preparation is 
made for war. He next calculates and illustrates the enormous 
cost of actual war,—cost of treasure, property, and life. And what 
if the issue should even be victory! ‘There has been a period of 
dreadful suspense and uncertainty of success. Perhaps the internal 
changes produced have been lamentable, or at least injurious and 
inexpedient. But at the best the gain will never balance the loss. 
The outward triumphs are never a real equivalent for the inward 
sores. Mr. Jay exemplifies all this by a home-speaking and power- 
ful appeal to the facts which the national conflicts that have been 
waged since the American War of Independence supply. 

Then as to his plan: a National Congress to settle National dis- 
putes no doubt would be the best and most potent authority, could 
such a court with adequate powers be established. But this at 
present he regards as impracticable. He therefore proposes the 
adoption of this limited practice, viz., that a clause be inserted in 
all treaties of alliance between friendly states, promising to submit 
for all time coming whatever differences may arise between them 
to arbitration ; the decision of the arbitrators to be final. Having 
now indicated what are the leading points in Mr. Jay’s volume, and 
what his suggestions for the future, we now proceed to take a glance 
of the past condition and history of International Law. 


Among the most striking characteristics of modern European 
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civilization, or rather of Christendom, is the general acknowledg- 
ment of certain laws and relations common to each and all of the 
nations, and which bind the whole into what may be regarded as 
one great organized state. There is a constant intercourse subsist- 
ing throughout the entire aggregate commonwealth, exhibited in 
various ways,—in that of social communication—mercantile trans- 
actions—intellectual attainments—moral sentiments—and political 
principles. Indeed this connexion and intercourse necessarily arises 
f:om the fact that they possess one religion; while in so far as the 
Kuropean family is concerned, its historical reminiscences are the 
same. 

The community of feeling and principle, of usage and of laws, to 
which we allude, never appears to be demonstrated and illustrated 
so remarkably as when two of these nations are at war; for even 
at these periods there are certain rules observed which divest the 
business of mortal strife and of mutual destruction, of a part of 
their horrors. Nay, the superiority of the Kuropean races in all 
the arts of peace and of war, and which may be traced in no incon- 
siderable degree to Christianity, has forced other nations and races, 
who are beyond the limits of our religion, to observe the Christian 
law of nations. 

The international Jaw of Christendom will be seen to owe its 
origin to other sources than those which the nations of antiquity 
have furnished, when it is considered that although our intellectual 
cultivation is founded upon the knowledge of the Greeks and 
Romans, and that our taste in the liberal arts is exclusively Greek, 
yet our maxims of national law are greatly superior in justice and 
humanity to those of Greece and Rome, notwithstanding that our 
political institutions are derived through the invading barbarians 
who were remarkable for their ferocity. 

If we begin with the Greeks, we shall find that they accounted 
all other people barbarous,—that the name of foreigner among them, 
instead of being a title that commanded hospitality, was synonymous 
with enemy. Communities of the Greeks pursued piracy as a 
trade, and accounted the occupation honourable. Even between 
Greek and Greek, men of the same race, who spoke the same lan- 
guage, and who had a common religion, the only doctrine of inter- 
national right seems to have been this, that it depended upon posi- 
tive and special contract; people out of compact being treated as 
out of law. Accordingly numerous were the instances of prisoners 
being slaughtered in cold blood, and of the worst acts of savage 
cruelty, perpetrated not by soldiers in the heat of battle, but upon 
the deliberation and vote of public assemblies. 

In Rome, as in Greece, the same word originally signified a 
stranger anda foe ; and dreadful suffering and ignominy was inflicted 
by the Romans on their prisoners of war. Hence the fury with 
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which the ancients sometimes defended their cities to the last 
extremity, and then destroyed themselves rather than fall into the 
hands of the conquerors. ‘The famous anecdote of the conduct of 
Scipio towards the captive princess confirms this view of the Roman 
practice, since it was deemed a marvellous instance of virtue in him 
to abstain from doing that which, if any modern general were to do 
it, would render his name proscribed as a hissing and scorn in all 
Christendom. 

At the same time, the Romans had the elements of a law of peace 
and war, and far surpassed the Greeks in the equity and reasonable- 
ness of their military usages. They were remarkable, indeed, 
beyond other ancient nations, for the observance of their engage- 
ments, and for the frequent exhibition of traits of generosity and 
honour, in their career of domination. ‘Thus they introduced the 
practice of a regular declaration of war, and instituted a body of 
heralds. They held also that it was unlawful to fight without mili- 
tary enrolment; and even in the art of war itself there were maxims 
of equity proper to be observed; and they enforced upon others 
the rules which were observed by themselves; for they destroyed 
Corinth, one of the noblest of the Greek cities, professedly because 
it had infringed the rights of ambassadors. The Romans therefore 
made approaches to a system of international law; although the 
system itself is the growth of the latter days of Christian Europe. 

Yes, the latter days, for the barbarians came in upon the empire, 
not only without any settled notions of international law, but tho- 
roughly steeped in military usages, utterly atrocious, abominable, 
and abhorrent to all sense of reason or justice. It was a part of 
the very religion of the Scandinavians, such as they had, te familiar- 
ize themselves with bloodshed. They counted death by violence in 
their own persons, as the surest passport to their heaven of drunk- 
enness and brutal fury ; and of course, humanity in war, regard for 
the rights of enemies, was unknown to their hearts or their lives. 
In truth, the tribes which overran the Roman Empire, were despe- 
rate savages, with whom to conquer was to destroy. They swept 
over the civilized world, like a tropical hurricane, levelling all things 
in the dust before their fierce career. The Vandals have given 
their name to wanton barbarism. In the midst of the splendid 
monuments of ancient art, the civilization, science, and religion of 
Rome, they were Scythians still, lapping themselves in blood like 
wild beasts, and filling the earth with desolation, in the blind, aim- 
less rage of cold-blooded ferocity. They made it their boast, that 
“horses might run without stumbling where houses and cities had 
once stood.” In the single reign of Justinian, the waste of human 
life occasioned by the barbarians has been estimated at six millions 
of persons. Reflect on the mass of suffering implied in such a fact. 
It is notorious, indeed, that practices which common civilization has 
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driven out of existence, at least in Europe, were then received as 
acts of mercy; as to spare the vanquished inhabitants of the empire 
from massacre, and to reduce them to servitude in ransom of their 
lives, was the very height of humanity among the rugged Goths 
and Franks. 

What was it then that gave the first check to the savage career of 
the barbarians ? It was the influence of the Christian church, which 
from the beginning laboured to convert the barbarians, and of course 
to humanize them. Centuries, however, elapsed, filled with anarchy 
and bloodshed, ere a regular code of international law existed, or 
was even conceived; that long period of transition which ensued 
upon the death of Charlemagne, and preceded the re-organization 
of Christendom after the crusades. Down, indeed, to the time of 
the revival of intellectual cultivation and the arts, the elements of 
a public law were extremely rude, and far from being harmonized. 
For example, Matilda of Scotland, a foreigner and a neutral prin- 
cess, who happened to be in England at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, was obliged to take the veil, like many other Saxon 
ladies, as the only means of protecting her chastity against the fol- 
lowers of William. This fact, while it shows that the cloister at 
least had come to be respected, is but one among multitudes which 
prove that throughout Europe during the middle ages, there was 
nothing like an international system founded on humane principles. 
The mutilation of captives was a common practice of war. So also 
was the use of poisoned weapons, and the poisoning of the wells of 
a country or town through which soldiers were to march. Prisoners 
being considered at the mercy of the captor, they were treated as a 
kind of hostages for extorting advantages from their friends and 
countrymen. Foreigners taken in battle were sometimes tried, 
condemned and executed as for treason in the breach of municipal 
law. It was norare thing to execute officers, taken prisoners in the 
defence of a military post, and to punish them for holding out longer 
than pleased the besieger. No farther back than the sixteenth 
century, it was a relic of old barbarism, still held as parcel of the 
law of nations, that strangers coming into a country without a safe 
conduct, were liable to arrest and detention. ‘Throughout the mid- 
dle ages, princes and generals were accustomed to take infinite pre- 
caution against the danger of personal violence when they met for 
conference or negociation ; as for instance, by having their inter- 
view on different sides of a strong barrier. Cases frequently occur 
of open disregard of the rights of ambassadors, nor were the heralds, 
indispensable to communication between hostile princes or states, 
uniformly safe. Hostages were subjected to every species of cruelty, 
such as imprisonment, mutilation, and massacre in cool blood. And 
in the process of improvement, the practice of holding prisoners to 
ransom took the place of reducing them to slavery, and became a 
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source of private emolument, just as regular and settled as the right 
of the landholder to the products of the earth. 

Meanwhile, however, the different nations of Europe had re- 
spectively acquired their distinct public organization ; alliances and 
other conventions were become frequent ; princes appealed to the 
mediation of other princes, and addressed themselves to the common 
judgment of Christendom ; occasional diplomatic relations between 
them gradually came into more constant use: and thus the elements 
of the modern law of nations began to develope themselves all over 
Europe. It will be satisfactory to have some of the great usages 
and institutions pointed out, which were developed during the period 
under review. 

In the outset we have Christianity preeminent in its general 
influence over the civilization of Europe, and distinctly useful in 
respect of the reciprocal relations of sovereignties. Of sovereignties, 
because, in those times, Kurope was divided, not into nations exclu- 
sively, but into federative sovereignties, somewhat similar in prin- 
ciple to the organization of the United States, except that the 
sovereignties were composed for the most part of the feudal barons 
in behalf of themselves and their vassals, not of the vassals in the 
aggregate, considered as a state or political community. 

Remember that the invading barbarians were pagans, emphati- 
cally so, and the professors of a superstition of drunkenness and 
blood; and that the first glimmering of civilization, discernible 
among them, dates from their conversion to Christianity. Remem- 
ber, also, that the Christian religion, in contrast with most other 
forms of worshipping God, discountenances the shedding of blood 
either in sacrifice or war. ‘That is, viewed in the light of a moral 
code, Christianity is a pacific system. Hence, upon the conversion 
of the barbarians to Christianity, that effect instantly followed, 
which it was natural to anticipate; a mitigation of the universality 
and ferocity of war, as previously waged all over Europe. Then 
began the custom of appealing to peace, as the means of sparing the 
effusion of the blood of fellow Christians. The Emperor Charle- 
magne cites the text of Scripture upon this point in his Capitularies. 
But the church did not content itself with good maxims, the incul- 
cation of anti-belligerent doctrines merely in words. Itcast about suc- 
cessfully for the means of innovating practically upon the existing 
usages of war. To this end, it began by establishing that Pax 
Ecclesiae, Peace of the Church, which figures conspicuously in all 
the early laws of the barbarians, of whatever tribe or locality; that 
is, the prohibition of acts of violence in churches, monasteries, and 
other places consecrated to the worship or service of God. ‘* We 
have all one Heavenly Father, and one Spiritual Mother, which is 
the Church,” says the law of the Saxon Aethered, “‘ and therefore 
we are all of us brethren; and the peace of the church is the great 
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peace to be cultivated by a Christian.” Having thus obtained an 
immunity from war in behalf of certain places, the church next 
betvok itself to procuring it for certain days, being the Lord’s day, 
and other ehiet holidays traditionally observed by the Roman 
Church. To enforce the prohibition of warfare and other worldly 
acts on those days, it was ordained that those who transgressed it 
should be deprived of Christian privileges in life and after death. A 
remarkable incident rendered the efforts of the church in this par- 
ticular conspicuous. It was pretended that a bishop in Aquitaine 
received a message from God, enjoining peace under the immediate 
penalty of divine vengeance; wherefore ensued the Zreuga Domini, 
or Truce of the Lord, a complete cessation of hostilities for the 
space of seven years; and the church availed itself of the occasion 
to re-enjoin the perpetual immunity of the chief holidays, including 
three days of each week, from the evening of Thursday to the morn- 
ing of Monday, so as to include the days of the Passion and the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. And associations of barons bound 
themselves by treaty or deed to keep the conditions of the Treuga 
Domini. Jn obedience to a similar pretended revelation, the pre- 
lates and barons of the south of France assembled and made a 
league, called the Brotherhood of God, for the purpose not only of 
observing, but of enforcing, peace. 

This example illustrates the humanizing influence of the tenets 
of Christianity upon the international relations of Europe, especially 
as displayed in the authority of the pope prior to the time of the 
Reformation, and in that of the Q{cumenical Councils. 

Though, in the early ages of Christianity, it is undeniable that 
the bishops of Rome were but as other bishops, and invested only 
with diocesan authority similar to theirs, yet the political position of 
Rome, as the capital of the Christian world tended to impart superior 
dignity and importance to its bishops. Accordingly, the Council of 
Chalcedon ascribed to Pope Leo the title of G%cumenical, that is, 
universal, bishop; and the general superintendence of the church, 
thus conferred on the Roman See in the time of the Roman emperors, 
was confirmed by Charlemagne, after the conversion of the bar- 
barians,—extended by the forged code of Decretals, falsely ascribed 
to Saint Isidore,—and established by Hildebrand. In the plenitude 
of its power, the Papal See claimed to hold the keys of heaven as 
the successor of Saint Peter; and thus, not only to exercise a general 
superintendence over all ecclesiastical persons, but also to excom- 
municate, and thus to depose lay sovereigns, by declaring them 
unfit to reign, and so to give and take away kingdoms. Unwarranted 
by scripture or positive institution as this stupendous usurpation of 
the Pope may have been, its existence is not the less certain. All 
the inhabitants of Latin Europe concurred in recognising him as 
the religious head of the church. But the limits between political 
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duty, and moral and religious duty, are not easy to define at any 
time. Least of all were they clearly marked out in those times, 
when the clergy alone possessed whatever intelligence there was in 
the world. ‘Thus it came about that Western Europe was resolved 
into a grand community of nations, having an elective chief, who 
was their infallible censor in all points of morality and faith, the 
mediator between earth and heaven, the great casuist for the solution 
of all difficulties, the judge for the redress of all the wrongs of all 
mankind, and the political as well as moral and religious director of 
the affairs of Christendom. If it were compatible with the imper- 
fection of human nature that this extraordinary power, based upon 
the religious respect and confidence of the world, could have been 
administered in the spirit of its orgin, with unqualified purity and 
wisdom, it would have united all the nations of Christendom in a 
holy brotherhood of peace, and exemplified on earth the celestial 
government of the Deity. Its abuse, in the ordinary course of 
human affairs, by the meddlesome and all-grasping ambition of the 
Roman See, occasioned its overthrow; but not before it had done 
much to combine and cement together the sovereignties of Europe 
in a great Christian republic. 

Innumerable instances of the beneficial exercise of this parental 
superintendence of Christendom by the church, occur in the history 
of all the chief nations of Europe. It began before the dissolution 
of the empire. Theodosius, having slaughtered seven thousand men 
at ‘Thessalonica, without discrimination of the guilty from the inno- 
cent, approached the church at Milan to pay his accustomed devo- 
tion, unconscious, or at least unthoughtful, of his crime. St. 
Ambrose boldly met him at the gate, and addressed to him a severe 
but affecting admonition on his injustice, forbade him to enter, and 
sent him away, great as he was in the yet undivided control of the 
whole Roman empire, a penitent and humbled man. The same 
thing continued among the oldest of the Christianized barbarians. 
Thus, when Lotharius, the first king of Lotharinga, repudiated his 
wife to marry another with whom he had previously lived in criminal 
intercourse, the Pope interposed, and compelled him, after a long 
struggle, to return to his duty. And examples of it abound in the 
centuries preceding the Reformation. When Henry II. of England 
was tortured by the undutiful conduct of his turbulent sons, he 
poured out his agony into the bosom of the Pope, as the spiritual 
consoler and guide of Christendom. Nothing less than the authority 
of the Roman See would have procured the release of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion from captivity. Repeatedly the church compelled 
great princes to give up individuals unjustly detained, as in the case 
of the three daughters of Tancred of Sicily thus wrested from the 
Emperor Henry VI., and of the infant son of the King of Aragon, 
held captive by Simon de Montfort. We mention these particular 
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examples, rather more than the familiar ones, of the interposition 
of the church in political questions, for the reason, that this kind of 
parental supervision of sovereign states and princes by the See of 
Rome, is a most peculiar, and yet little notorious trait of the law 
of nations, as observed by Christian Europe in the middle ages, 

The Qcumenical Councils were, as Voltaire justly remarks, a 
genuine European senate. These councils, in their inception, were 
ecclesiastical merely ; but in process of time they were extended for 
common convenience, so as to embrace the temporal concerns of 
Kurope. Instances occurred of the trial and deposition of princes 
on these occasions; and in the settlement of all the great contro- 
verted questions of the day, the CMcumenical Councils assumed a 
jurisdiction quite as broad a8 any of the European congresses of our 
own time, and were constituted in the same way, of princes in per- 
son, or represented by their ambassadors, except that they usually 
comprised a large number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, in addition to 
the temporal sovereigns, and settled the religious equally with the 
political affairs of the commonwealth of Christendom. 

There is another doctrine, introduced into the law of nations, by 
the Roman church, which we ought not to omit indicating as an 
extraordinary instance of abuse of power; and that is, the view ot 
the relation between Christian and Infidel held in those times, and 
exemplified in the crusades and in the conquest of America. With- 
out dwelling upon the fact of the crusades, look at the grant of the 
Kast and West Indies, made by Pope Alexander to Spain and Por- 
tugal. ‘This concession proceeded on the idea, which obtained in 
Europe after the preaching of the crusades, that countries inhabited 
by a pagan people, were lawfully open to invasion and subjugation 
by the first Christians, for the purpose of conversion. The same 
principle is recognised in the first patent of Henry VII. to the 
Cabots. 

Next to Christianity, in their influence upon the reciprocal rela- 
tions of the states of Europe, deserve to be considered the Feudal 
System, and that singular offspring of it, the institution of chivalry. 
Allusion has already been made to the universal prevalence of blood- 
shed in the middle ages. This, it is notorious, grew out of the feu- 
dal right of private war, as it was called, exercised by men of noble 
or gentle blood, all over Europe, who held themselves sovereigns 1n 
everything except such duties of allegiance as they specially con- 
tracted to their respective feudal superiors, and retained the rights 
of peace and war amongst many other reserved attributes of sove- 
reignty, in that spirit of personal independence which characterized 
the invading barbarians. Thus it happened that Europe was covered 
with castles, each the stronghold of an armed chieftain, who carried 
on military operations at will. ‘To what excess this practice was 
carried, may be judged by the fact, that in England alone, at the 
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conclusion of peace between Henry II. and Stephen, there were 
1115 baronial castles ordered to be destroyed in the process of 
public pacification. While Christianity did so much to check and 
abolish this custom, the monstrous evils it occasioned were also 
counteracted, in some sort by the association of Chivalry, which, 
amid the universal depravation of society, made it a point of honour 
to perform those acts of virtue and patriotism, which the law did not 
enjoin, or which, if it did enjoin, there was no political organization 
competent to enforce. And these two institutions, the Feudal 
System and Chivalry, had the effect of increasing the natural de- 
pendence, or rather connexion, of the different nations of Europe, 
by means of the mutuality of relation, which they introduced among 

rinces and barons of separate countries. ‘Thus, the kings of Eng- 
land long did homage to the kings of France, for their possessions 
on the continent. And there was a never-ending series of intricate 
interlacements of feudal or chivalrous relations among the sovereigns 
of the continent, especially in Germany, where the feudal system 
prevails to this day more than in any other part of Europe. 

But, after all, the great body of law-text, appertaining to the in- 
ternational relations of Christendom, is the result of treaties, con- 
ventions, deeds and charters, constituting the positive institute of 
the public law of Europe and America. These conventions were, 
of necessity, founded upon the institutions, opinions and ways of 
thinking and acting, which prevailed in European society; they 
were designed to give the solemnity of stipulation or promise to 
contemplated acts; and they introduced changes into the existing 
laws and usages of Christendom. Some of them were singular in- 
cidents of the personal rights of sovereignty, acquired by European 
princes in modern times; especially treaties of marriage, and instru- 
ments of devise, gift, or sale, whereby the boundaries of states under- 
went alterations in form unknown to the ancient republics of Greece 
and Italy. Thus the See of Rome obtained the territory of Avig- 
non by purchase from the Countess of Provence. Thus, also, the 
Americans acquired Louisiana and Florida, the one from the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, and the other from Ferdinand of Spain. The United 
States, however, be it remarked by the way, being a government of 
social compact, not of prescription, made these purchases upon very 
questionable grounds of constitutional right; the presidents who 
negotiated the treaties of purchase, and the congresses which sanc- 
tioned them, feeling justified by the great utility of the thing and 
the acquiescence of the people, in thus doing what there is no autho- 
rity for doing set down in the constitution. It is clear, on the other 
side, that the United States, although they be borne out in buying 
the territory and population of other countries, yet cannot sell their 
own; still less can they give them away; or alienate them by de- 
vise, which happens to states held in hereditary sovereignty by indi- 
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viduals under the prescriptive laws of Europe. Important in the 
highest degree, among the consequences of personal sovereignty, is 
the effect of marriage upon the nationality of a people. Thus 
England and Scotland were made one kingdom ; thus Castile and 
Aragon were united to constitute Spain; thus the kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Hungary came to form but parts of the duchy of 
Austria ; and thus the counts of Flanders became the kings of Spain 
and the Indies. 

To go into an explanation of the vast number of treaties of peace, 
allegiance, or commerce, entered into between the European na- 
tions, would be neither more or less than the writing of a legal 
treatise, when our sole object is the limited purpose of elucidating 
the question of international law, as affected by the progress of civi- 
lization in modern Christendom. What we have said will serve to 
account for the gradual melioration of the usages of the nations of 
Europe, in their military and international relations, down to the 
sixteenth century, the epoch of the colonization of America, and of 
the general revival of learning and the arts in Europe. That cen- 
tury is memorable for the happening of various things, which wate- 
rially affected the intercourse of nations, and, in fact, moulded that 
intercourse into the body and spirit which it now exhibits. 

In the first place, the Reformation put an end to the general 
superintending and appellative jurisdiction of the Roman pontiffs. 
This event, also, subdivided Christendom into two classes of states, 
Protestant and Catholic, which for a long time regarded each other 
as natural enemies for the cause of religion alone, just as of old the 
Christians had been accustomed to regard the Mahometans. Thus 
the Roman See proceeded against the Albigenses as infidels, the ob- 
jects of a regular crusade, or war of the cross. On the other hand, 
Elizabeth of England aided the French Hugenots and the insurgent 
Netherlanders, as a point of duty to their common cause of 
Protestantism. These considerations, however, yielded very soon 
to 

The second great potitical question of that age, which ever since, 
indeed, has been preminent in the affairs of Europe, namely, the 
preservation of the balance of power. This idea, like so many 
other of the great intellectual conceptions of modern times, had its 
origin among the Italians, who were prompted by their own domes- 
tic divisions, and the belligerent operations of the French and Im- 
perialists, to organize great confederations of states to protect the 
weak against the self-aggrandizing schemes of the strong, and thus 
maintain the chief political divisions of Europe unchanged. This 
object, it would seem, is on the whole the predominant one in the 
negotiations and wars of Christendom from that day to this. It has 
powerfully contributed to fix the existing law of nations; being an 
application to the intercourse and relative condition of nations of the 
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same doctrine of counter-checking powers and balanced interests, 
which pervades the domestic policy of the constitutional states of 
Europe and America, and being equally instrumental in each case 
in substituting observance of law in place of perpetual recurrence to 
brute force. 

Thirdly, the great extension of commerce at this period, created 
a necessity for more stable rules of public intercourse than obtained 
before ; in connexion with which ought, indeed, to be considered 
the tendency of the art of printing to draw closer the intellectual 
associations of the inhabitants of different countries, to multiply 
their ties, and of course to humanize their general intercourse. 
Thereupon ensued 

In the fourth place, that important improvement in the interna- 
tional relations of Christendom, of resident embassies, protected by 
the privilege of ambassadors from civil and criminal process in the 
country where they were accredited. This remarkable custom 
arose from the unity of the nations of Christendom as one great re- 
public, composed of parts allied by treaties of marriage or policy, 
intimately associated in commerce, literature, arts, and religion, and 
possessed of a paramount public law. Extraordinary embassies, 
that is, messengers despatched for a special and temporary object, 
between people and people, are of course coéval with the very ex- 
istence of society in all regions of the globe. Not so with ordinary 
resident embassies, as used by Christian states at the present day. 
They were unknown to the Greeks and Romans; and the lateness 
of their introduction into modern Europe is a well-authenticated 
historical fact. Sir Edward Coke tells us that Henry VII., “ that 
wise and politic prince would not in his time, suffer liege ambas- 
sadors (that is, resident ambassadors) of any foreign king or prince 
within his realm, nor he with them ; but upon occasion used ambas- 
sadors.” To be sure, the Pope had long been accustomed to have 
such ministers in other countries by the name of nuncios; which 
naturally happened, by reason of his general authority as the head 
of the church. But Ferdinand of Aragon is said to have been the 
first secular prince to imitate the example of Rome in this respect. 
At present, therefore, each of the Christian states maintains, in the 
court of its allies, or of countries with which it is not actually at 
war, a public agent, who, though he serves in the capacity of a sort 
of spy upon the actions of the sovereign near whom he resides, yet 

eing recognised and understood as such, acts in full honour, and is 
indispensable to the business of the world as now transacted, for the 
protection of the subjects or interests of his own sovereign. This 
innovation was another great step in the advancing civilization of 
Christendom. The failure of the Turks, and of other nations out 
of the pale of the Christfan religion, to imitate us in this matter, is 
among the decisive proofs of their persevering, if not inveterate 
ignorance and barbarism. 
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Art. XV.—Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Vol. U1. Colburn, 


Hap the contents of this volume been of the same cast and texture 
with those of the preceding two, we should not have thought of 
noticing it at all. We were getting tired of the gossip, however 
lively, or livelily reported, and of the pedantry and incessant effort 
to be brilliant that marked a vast deal of the conversations which 
the Diarist had thought fit to note down, even although the speakers 
might have great names and be favourites of the first water; for 
there was so much of trifling, of common-place, and of superfi- 
ciality very often in the manner; and really so little substance in the 
matter, or importance in the occasion, that a more complete waste of 
time than characterized many of the hours described by Miss Burney 
could hardly be imagined. No doubt a considerable share of the dis- 
appointment which the sensible and inquiring reader must experi- 
ence on reading the two first volumes is to be charged to the reporter 
herself, who was decidedly superficial and also contracted in regard 
to what was becoming, and what was natural. It is pretty clear 
besides that she looked upon herself as a creature forming a sort of 
centre for the congregation of the lions and lionesses of the day; 
and therefore whatever bore a reference to her own circumstances, 
directly or indirectly, obtained a most partial regard, even although 
the attention, the admiration, or the display might pass through one 
of her flatterers; nor on any occasions does this latent feeling,— 
latent we presume to herself,—appear more manifestly to the reader 
than when she is full of self-denials, of meek humility, of such a 
retiring modesty, that she does not know what to do in order to 
escape the gaze of wonder; the mere notion that every person must 
be thinking of Fanny Burney evincing her self-conceit. We acquit 
her, however, of affectation; we admit too that the former volumes 
throw much light on the fashionable and literary circles of the day, 
at the same time holding up to our notice in cleverly executed draw- 
ings the conventionalities of a generation upon which we closely 
tread, and a generation differing in regard to topics of conversation, 
and social manners very widely from those of the nineteenth century. 
Many things, besides were not only desirable as amusing illustra- 
tions, but there was much that was also sterling. Nevertheless a 
large portion might have been omitted without any detriment to the 
Diary ; and, in short, it is only by regarding the egotism and vanity 
of the writer as natural in her circumstances, and even as entertain- 
ingly conspicuous, that many of the long-winded reports can continue 
to pass current. 

Certainly however a third volume about the lions and lionesses to 
whom we have alluded, could not have been tolerated; and therefore 
any change of materiel or of tone was to be preferred, even although 
at the expense of vivacity. This change in both respects has indeed 
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taken place; the interest is now of quite a different character. It 
may not be, it is not, that we are transported to a nobler stage, 
that we are introduced to more rational scenes, or that we shall have 
cause to compliment human nature at a late period of the world’s 
history, and in enlightened England, at the very fountain-head too 
of honours, upon displays of the intellectual eminence, the personal 
happiness, and social ease that might be expected to reign there. 
Far from it; so far from it that the very reverse is the truth, if 
Miss Burney be a faithful diarist, of which there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt, judging merely from internal evidence. The 
fact is, her reports now become serious instead of sparkling in spirit. 
This, the reader may fear to be a change to dulness. But the 
writer could not be dull and could not affect stupidity with her pen, 
or check the scrutiny of her eye, even had she made the effort. But 
there is a greater variation still, to the production too, let us assure 
the reader, of a deeper interest, viz. a painful and disheartening 
interest. 

There are subjects for sad thoughts in this same third volume. 
One might be disappointed at finding your Johnsons and your 
Burkes patronizing coteries where pretension and pedantry, arrant 
trifling and affected brillancy, common-place and twaddle were the 
staple. But squibs and sharp-shooting may afford very good sport; 
labour requires relief; the bow must not be at all seasons bent; nor 
does one ever look upon a great man with fuller complacency than 
during his relaxations, whatever may be the contempt experienced 
towards pretenders. But what is to be said of court life, whether 
in its ordinary routine, or in its greatest displays, in as far as those, 
at least, who minister to royalty, and who might be supposed to be 
most enviably circumstanced, are concerned;—what even of the 
relaxations and comforts of those born to wear crowns, while in the 
palaces of the land? Why, the coldest formality, the most constant 
restraint, the least exciting servility, characterize their condition. 
Even the sovereign is in worse bondage than his common subjects ; 
for while all in the household are but as automata to him, he as 
well as they are encircled and depressed by etiquette, that must be 
galling. 

These are facts, however, that have been the hackneyed themes 
of moralizers, and observers in all ages. But that to which we at 
present desire to direct notice is the weariness, the fatigue, the want 
of rational occupation, and yet the want of repose and free exercise 
in the lot of the officials of the court, especially of those, it would 
appear to us, that have nearest access to royalty. These unfortunate 
beings are cut off from all affectionate intercourse, with their former 
friends, even with their fellow-creatures. It cannot be expected that 
they will reciprocate many of the deep-seated humanities with pru- 
dent princes and princesses. And then, as regards the subordinates 
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farther down in the scale, they are obliged to maintain a more exe 
clusive distance than in relation to royalty itself. We should Say, 
indeed, from the intimations in this volume that the servants nearest 
the foot of the ladder are the freest, have the best time of it. At 
any rate one thing is clear,—there is little or no sympathy between 
the different and the approximating grades. But this is not all,— 
there is little real companionship between persons in the same ser- 
vice, and of the same elevation. The court is an atmosphere of 
jealousy and of rivalry; it is too oft the receptacle of sycophancy, 
favouritism, and intrigue. It is not the abode of open and honest 
utterances; but of mere obsequiousness and continual relinquishment 
of independent thought. 

Such are the facts that come out forcibly in the pages of the 
Diarist ; perhaps never more forcibly, truthfully, or touchingly. 
They are facts too quite natural in the given circumstances. But 
we wish to invite notice to an aggravation of their chilling, bitter, 
and tyrannous operation. 

Miss Burney had been reared in the heart of domestic bliss. She 
was the beloved of her distinguished father; she had been the idol 
of some of the most eminent of her day; and had luxuriated in so- 
ciety most pleasant to her nature; and such was the happiness, 
freedom, and consideration which she had enjoyed, that all the ho- 
nours an appointment to the royal household, and a situation near 
to the Queen’s person could offer, had not been able to chase away 
her fears that the change would be prejudicial to her peace and hap- 
piness. But then she fancied, that although she would be denied 
many of her former pleasures, yet that she would have plenty of 
time to herself; and we know that, though alone, she could not be 
without the society of her own active thoughts and pen. But what 
was the reality? The Queen and the Princesses, and George him- 
self, seem to have been more attentive, kind, and homely towards 
little Burney, than one could have expected, even allowing them to 
be possessed of an uncommon share of good sense and of the milk 
of human nature. Had there been none or few else to encounter 
and attend, and had forms and duties not imposed upon these dis- 
tinguished personages restraints which took them out of the ordi- 
nary course of life, we verily believe that they would have been 
notable for their condescension and affection towards their domestics. 
But Miss Burney had a vulgar, overbearing, lynx-eyed, and Jea- 
lous companion in office, who assumed a complete mastery over the 
actions, and had it been possible, over the thoughts, of the novice. 

With regard to words, Miss Burney for the most part took re- 
fuge in silence. The tyrannous woman to whom we refer was Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. But instead of generalizing any longer about the 
insipidity, the fatigues, the positive annoyances, and perhaps still 
more vexatious neglects experienced in court life, we shall let the 
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Diary now speak tor itself: and dull or unfeeling and unreflecting 
must be the reader who does not find matter for serious regret t and 
severe remark in what we quote. We hardly know whether the 
personages for whose sakes so much idle parade was made, or the 
hearts and the limbs which were worn out in the service, were most 
to be pitied. However, here is the account of Fanny's routine 
of coyrt life. 


I rise at six o’clock, dress in a morning gown and cap, and wait my first 
summons, which is at all times from seven to near eight, but commonly in 
the exact half hour between them. The Queen never sends for me till her 
hair is dressed. ‘This, in a morning, is always done by her wardrobe- 
woman, Mrs. Thielky, a German, but who speaks English perfectly well. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, since the first week, has never come down in a morn- 
ing at all. The Queen’s dress is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. 
No maid ever enters the room while the Queen is in it. Mrs. Thielky 
hands the things to me, and I put them on. ’Tis fortunate for me I have 
not the handing them! I should never know which to take first, embar- 
rassed as I am, and should run a prodigious risk of giving the gown before 
the hoop, and the fan before the neck-kerchief. By eight o'clock, or a 
little after, for she is extremely exneditious, she is dressed. She then goes 
out to join the King, and be joined by the princesses, and they all proceed 
to the King’s chapel in the Castle, to prayers, attended by the governesses 
of the princesses, and the King’s equerry. Various others at times attend ; 
but only these indispensably. I then return to my own room to breakfast. 
I make this meal the most pleasant part of the day; I have a book for my 
companion, and I allow myself an hour for it. * * At nine o’clock I send 
off my breakfast things, and relinquish my book, to make a serious and 
steady examination of everything I have upon my hands in the way of 
business—in which preparations for dress are always included, not for the 
present day alone, but for the court-days, which require a particular dress ; 
for the next arriving birth-day of any of the royal family, every one of 
which requires new apparel; for Kew, where the dress is plainest ; and for 
going on here, where the dress is very pleasant to me, requiring no show 
nor finery, but merely to be neat, not inelegant, and moderately fashion- 
able. That over, I have my time at my own disposal till a quarter before 
twelve, except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, when [ have it only to a 
quarter before eleven. My rummages and business sometimes occupy me 
uninterruptedly to those hours. When they do not, I give till ten to 
necessary letters of duty, ceremony, or long arrears ;—and now, from ten 
to the times I have mentioned, I devote to walking. These times men- 
tioned call me to the irksome and quick-returning labours of the toilette. 
The hour advanced on the We ‘dnesdays and Saturdays is for curling and 
craping the hair, which it now requires twice a week. A quarter before 
one is the usual time for the Queen to begin dressing for the day. Mrs. 
Schwellenberg then constantly attends ; so do % Mrs. Thielky, of course, 
at all times. "We help her off with hae gown, and on with the powdering 
things, and then the hair-dresser is admitted. She generally reads the 
newspapers during that operation. When she observes that I have run to 
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her but half dressed, she constantly gives me leave to return and finish as 
soon as she is seated. If she is grave, and reads steadily on, she dismisses 
me, whether I am dressed or not; but at all times she never forgets to 
send me away while she is powdering, with a consideration not to spoil my 
clothes, that one would not expect belonged to her high station. Neither 
does she ever detain me without making a point of reading here and there 
some little paragraph aloud. When I return, I finish, if anything is un- 
done, my dress, and then take Baretti’s Dialogues, my dearest Fredy’s 
Tablet of Memory, or some such disjointed matter, for the few minutes 
that elapse ere I am again summoned. I find her then always removed to 
her state dressing-room, if any room in this private mansion can have the 
epithet of state. There, in a very short time, her dress is finished. She 
then says she won't detain me, and I hear and see no more of her till bed- 
time. It is commonly three o’clock when I am thus set at large. And I 
have then two hours quite at my own disposal: but, in the natural course 
of things, not a moment after! * * At five, we have dinner. Mrs, 
Schwellenberg and I meet in the eating-room. We are commonly ¢éle-a 
téte: when there is anybody added, it is from her invitation only. Whiat- 
ever right my place might afford me of also inviting my friends to the 
table I have now totally lost by want of courage and spirits to claim it 
originally. When we have dined, we go upstairs to her apartment, which 
is directly over mine. Here we have coffee till the terracing is over: this is 
at about eight o’clock. Our ééte-d-iéte then finishes, and we come down 
again to the eating-room. There the equerry, whoever he is, comes to tea 
constantly, and with him any gentleman that the King or Queen may have 
invited for the evening ; and when tea is over, he conducts them, and goes 
himself, to the concert-room. This is commonly about nine o'clock. From 
that time, if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, I never quit her for a minute, 
till I come to my little supper at near eleven. Between eleven and twelve 
my last summons takes place, earlier and later occasionally. Twenty 
minutes is the customary time then spent with the Queen: half an hour, 
I believe, is seldom exceeded. I then come back, and after doing what- 
ever I can to forward my dress for the next morning, I go to bed—and to 
sleep, too, believe me: the early rising, and a long day’s attention to new 
affairs and occupations, cause a fatigue so bodily, that nothing mental 
stands against it, and to sleep I fall the moment I have put out my candle 
and laid down my head. * * With regard to those summonses I speak of, 
IT will now explain myself. My summons, upon all regular occasions— 
that is, morning, noon, and night toilettes—is neither more nor less than a 
bell. Upon extraordinary occasions a page is commonly sent. At first, 
I felt inexpressibly discomfited by this mode of call. A bell!—it seemed 
so mortifying a mark of servitude, I always felt myself blush, though 
alone, with conscious shame at my own strange degradation. 


One would have thought that Miss Burney, who had apartments 


of her own, might have been mistress in regard to her own meals. 
Hear how this stood :— 


Westerhall, one of Mrs. Schwellenberg’s domestics, called me out of 
the room. John waited to speak to me in the gallery. “ What time, 
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ma’am,” cried he, ‘ shall you have your supper?” ‘ What supper?” 
cried I. ‘“‘ I only eat fruit as usual.’’ ‘‘ Have not you ordered supper, 
ma’am, for to-night?” ‘* No.” ‘* There is one cooking for you—a fowl 
and peas.”’ ‘ It’s some great mistake; run down and tell them so.” I 
returned to the company, and would have related the adventure, had I 
been in spirits: but voluntary speech escaped me not. Where I am not 
happy, or forced to it, it never does. In silence and in quict, I court re- 
pose and revival; and I think, my dearest Susan, I feel that they will 
come. Presently I was called out again. ‘‘ Ma’am,” cried John, ‘ the 
supper is ordered in your name. I saw the order—the clerk of the kitchen 
gave it in.” This was the most ridiculous thing I ever heard. I desired 
him to run down forthwith, and inquire by whose directions all this was 
done. He came back, and said, * By Sir Francis Drake’s.” Sir Fran- 
cis Drake is, I think, steward of the household. I then desired him to 
interfere no more, but let the matter be pursued in their own way. As 
soon as the company was gone, all but a Miss Mawer, who is on a visit 
to Mrs. Schwellenberg, I told my tale. Mrs. Schwellenberg said the or- 
ders had been hers, that a hot supper belonged to my establishment, and 
that sometimes she might come and eat it with me. I had now not a 
word to add. At ten o’clock, both she and Miss Mawer accompanied me 
tomy room. Miss Mawer is an old maid; tall, thin, sharp-featured, hur- 
rying and disagreeable in her manner, but, I believe, good-natured and 
good-hearted, from all I have observed in her. The smell of the meat 
soon grew offensive to Mrs. Schwellenberg, who left me with Miss Mawer. 
As I never eat any myself at night, all I could devise to make the perfume 
tolerable, was to consider it as an opportunity for a lesson in carving: so 
I went to work straightforward to mangle my unbidden guest, for the use 
and service of Miss Mawer. 


On one occasion, when their majesties were about to visit Nune- 
ham Harcourt, there was a scene between Madame Schwellenberg 
and Fanny :— 


At the second toilette to-day, Mrs. Schwellenberg, who left the dressing- 
room before me, called out at the door, ‘‘ Miss Bernar, when you have 
done from the Queen, come to my room.” There was something rather 
more peremptory in the order than was quite pleasant to me, and I rather 
drily answered, ‘‘ Very well, Mrs. Schwellenberg.” * * * When I went 
to Mrs. Schwellenberg, she said, ‘‘ You might know I had something to 
Say to you, by my calling you before the Queen.’ She then proceeded to 
a long prelude, which I could but ill comprehend, save that it conveyed 
much of obligation on my part, and favour on hers; and then ended with 
“IT might tell you now, the Queen is going to Oxford, and you might go 
with her; it is a secret—you might not tell it nobody. But I tell you 
once, I shall do for you what I can; you are to have a gown.” I stared, 
and drew back, with a look so undisguised of wonder and displeasure at 
this extraordinary speech, that I saw it was understood, and she then 
thought it time, therefore, to name her authority, which, with great empha- 
sis, she did thus: “The Queen will give you a gown! The Queen says 
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you are not rich,” &c. There was something in the manner of this quite 
intolerable to me ; and I hastily interrupted her with saying, ‘ I have two 
new gowns by me, and therefore do not require another.” Perhaps a pro- 
posed present from her Majesty was never so received before! but the 
grossness of the manner of the messenger swallowed up the graciousness 
of the design in the principal ; and I had not even a wish to.conceal how 
little it was to my taste. The highest surprise sat upon her brow: she 
had imagined that a gown—that any present—would have been caught at 
with obsequious avidity ; but indeed she was mistaken. Seeing the won- 
der and displeasure now hers, I calmly added, ‘‘ The Queen is very good, 
and I am very sensible of her Majesty’s graciousness; but there is not, 
in this instance, the least occasion for it.”” ‘‘ Miss Bernar,” cried she, 
quite angrily, “I tell you once, when the Queen will give you a gown, 
you must be humble, thankful, when you are Duchess of Ancaster !” 


Miss Burney travelled to Nuneham in company with Miss 
Planta, governess to the princesses. See what it is to be of the 
royal suite :— 


In going across the park to the entrance, we saw not a creature. All 
were busy, either in attendance upon the royal guests, or in finding hiding 
places from whence to peep at them. We stopped at the portico,—but 
not even a porter was there; we were obliged to get out of the carriage by 
the help of one of the postilions, and to enter the house by the help of wet 
grass, which would not suffer me to stay out of it, otherwise I felt so strange 
in going in uninvited and unconducted, that I should have begged leave to 
stroll about till somebody appeared. Miss Planta, more used to these ex- 
peditions, though with quite as little taste for them, led the way, and said 
we had best go and see for our own rooms. I was quite of the same 
opinion, but much at a loss how we might find them. We went through 
various passages, unknowing whither they might lead us, till at length we 
encountered a prodigious fine servant. Miss Planta asked him for Lady 
Harcourt’s maid ; he bowed slightly, and passed on without making any 
answer. Very pleasant this!—I then begged we might turn back, not 
caring for another adventure of the same sort. Miss Planta complied; and 
we met two more of the yellow-laced saunterers, with whom she had pre- 
cisely the same success. I think I never remember to have felt so much 
shame from my situation as at that time. To arrive at a house where no 
mistress nor master of it cared about receiving me ; to wander about a guest 
uninvited, a visitor unthought of ; without even a room to go to, a person 
to inquire for, or even a servant to speak to. * * We strayed thus, back- 
wards and forwards, for a full quarter of an hour, in these nearly deserted 
straggling passages: and then, at length, met a French woman, whom 
Miss Planta immediately seized upon; it was Lady Harcourt’s woman, and 
Miss Planta had seen her at Windsor. ‘Pray show us,” cried Miss 
Planta, ‘‘ where we are to go.” She was civil, and led us to a parlour 
looking very pleasantly upon the park, and asked if we would have some 
tea. Miss Plantaassented. She told us the King and Queen were in the 
park, and left us. As there was a garden-door to this room, I thought 1t 
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very possible the royal party and their suite might return to the house that 
way. This gave great addition to my discomposure, for I thought that to 
see them all in this forlorn plight w ould be still the worst part of the busi- 
ness ; I therefore pressed Miss Planta to let us make another attempt to 
discover our own rooms. Miss Planta laughed exceedingly at my disturb- 
ance, but complied very obligingly with my request. The wardrobe wo- 
men had already been shown to the rooms they were to prepare for the 
Queen and the Princesses. * * In this, our second wandering forth, we 
had no better success than in the first ; we either met nobody, or only were 
crossed by such superfine men in laced liveries, that we attempted not to 
question them. My constant dread was of mecting any of the royal party, 
while I knew not whither to run. Miss Planta, more inured to such situa- 
tions, was not at all surprised by our difficulties and disgraces, and only 
diverted by my distress from them. We met at last with Mhaughendorf, 
and Miss Planta eagerly desired to be conducted to the Princesses’ rooms, 
that she might see if everything was prepared for them. When they had 
looked at the apartments destined for the Princesses, Miss Planta proposed 
our sitting down to our tea in the Princess Elizabeth’s room. 


We might go on to quote numerous instances of excessive fatigue 
from long waiting and keeping all the time a standing posture, and 
this too without tasting food, while in the royal presence; for to 
sit and to eat in such circumstances are equally forbidden ; while the 
positive annoyances amounting to insults were sometimes unbearable 
according to the habits of thinking of the right-hearted and not yet 
hardened. or hackneyed Diarist. ‘Even some of her servile offices 
to the Queen appear hardly to have squared with her pupilage in a 
healthier sphere. Altogether the volume has a moral to teach, and 
it preaches it well. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XVI.-—Theopneustia. The Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. From the French of L. Gaussen. Bagster. 


Tne first paper of our present number was printed before we were aware 
that S. Bagster and Sons had published a translation of this invaluable 
work. We are glad to have it in our power to announce the fact. Every 
biblical and religious reader who speaks the English language ought to 
rejoice that he may now have ready access to one of the most instructive 
and attractive books we ever read,—attractive, enlightening, and exalting 
in a remarkable degree, whatever be the performance, or the walk of litera- 
ture with which a comparison may be instituted. But after the space 
which we have allotted to the professor’s work in a preceding article, it is 
not necessary to do more than make this statement. The few passages of 
the translation which we have had an opportunity to examine, are elegantly 
true to the original. 
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Art. XVII.—The Poor-laws, and their Bearing on Society. By Entec 
GustarF GEIGER. 


GeiceEr is the celebrated Professor of History at the University of Up- 
sala, and has in this work presented to the world a ‘ Series of Political 
and Historical Essays” on the Poor-laws, especially of Sweden. The 
translation is by E. B. Hale Lewin. 

Poor-laws is not a title of a book that will prove very attractive, espe- 
cially to English readers, who have had so many surfeits of every thing 
that can be offered on the subject, at least as bearing upon society in this 
country. But a foreigner may invest the theme with what will arrest; 
while the condition and treatment of the poor in other states may exhibit 
interesting novelties. 

But these Essays take a wider range, and exhibit a more general ability 
than will be expected upon the mere term Poor-laws ; for the Professor 
not only gives us historical and disquisitional views of the origin and pro- 
gress of the mode of maintaining the poor in Sweden, with suggestions of 
what their treatment should be, but he goes back to early times, and tra- 
vels far from his own country, in order that he might be able at the 
outset to produce a history of the Poor. Accordingly, we have a sum- 
mary of the institution and laws of slavery, including those of Greece and 
Rome; and also of the influences and modifications attendant upon the 
invasion of the barbarians, the masterly sketch tracing the effects produced 
by the church and feudalism on the condition of the needy and helpless, 
until society had acquiesced in, and been forced to adopt those general 
notions, towards the poor, of Christian morality, which characterize the 
European nations in our times. The passages which we are about to 
quote will indicate the great value of these Essays. The first may be ad- 
vantageously consulted along with portions not only of the preceding 
paper on international law, but that on classic mythology. It is by no 
means flattering to the humanity of man. 

‘6 Man is a late idea in history. Immediately without the antique fa- 
mily is the stranger, the same as enemy; immediately without the antique 
state, the barbarian, the same as outlaw; wherefore also the Roman ac- 
counted slavery as a right belonging to jus genttum. But slavery affects 
not merely the conquered stranger or the foreign foe. It is domestic in 
the family, where the husband long possesses the wife he has bought or 
captured and the children he has begotten, by the same right with the 
slaves he has acquired or bred. Slavery becomes domestic in the state, 
and increases in severity in proportion; as not only the family as such, 
but the state, that is to say, the privileged class as such, has the mass 
under it as a slave. We have spoken of antiquity, as though a sort of pro- 
vision for the poor existed there also. This seems opposed to that position 
of experience, that provision for the poor was first introduced into society 
as the slaves became free ; which has indeed generally been the case. Pro- 
vision for the poor as a public concern is least discernible in the despotic 
slave-state; where, owing to the absence of the principle of liberty, its 
opposite, slavery, does not either present itself in sharp outline, but is 
softened just by reason of its universality, and treated so to speak as the 
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child of the house. The care begins in the republican slave-state, where, 
as liberty 1s corrupted and destroyed, the sovereign people at last fall 
back upon the poor-house. Thus it is that in imperial Rome, populus 
Romanus is dependent upon charity; for whatever worthlessness might 
be concealed under that name, it retained the title of its bankrupt nobil- 
ity, and in this capacity received its free bread, which properly belonged 
to Roman citizens, not at all to foreigners and slaves, of which the over 
plus number on occasions of threatening scarcity were always without 
mercy driven out of Rome. That slavery in republics is harder than un- 
der despotisms, may indeed be alleged from the example of Rome. The 
greatest economist of republican Rome, the elder Cato, enforced, as a rule 
of economy, the expediency of getting rid of old slaves, to avoid the bur- 
den of their maintenance. Roman emperors were milder than Roman 
aristocrats. ‘There was in the Tiber an island, the island of AZsculapius, 
on which the sick and infirm slaves were exposed, and suffered to die un- 
der the protection of A%sculapius. The Emperor Claudius pronounced 
such slaves free. Afterwards the masters killed them; which the Empe- 
ror was also obliged to prohibit. Of a being without God, without kin- 
dred, without country, without law, all which the slave is, according to 
the strict Roman notion, the very misery is not human.” 

The definition of gentility, observes the Professor, by the Roman ju- 
rists, was this— birth have those only whose ancestors have never 
served any one.” Hence it follows, ‘‘ that neither the freed man nor his 
issue could ever become gentle. This idea, prevalent in the North Ame- 
rican republics, arising out of the slave states, according to which, slave 
blood, in even the extremest branch, contaminates, and remains with its 
ignominy indelible, is Roman.” 

Here follows the account of the Poor Law of classical Rome :— 

‘‘ Bread and the spectacle of the gladiators ( panem et circences) the po- 
pulace of Rome demanded of their emperor. It was what the best omitted 
not to grant, and what the severest durst not refuse. The distribution of 
free bread or of corn gratis to the people was restricted at first by Augus- 
tus, but rose again even in his time; so that such a distribution took place 
to two hundred thousand persons. Tiberius, who by the abolition of the 
Comitia blotted out the last semblance of the people’s political influence 
—Tiberius, who sternly refused in the Senate to continue the beneficence 
of Augustus towards a representative of the noble Hortensian family, sunk 
with many children in the extreme of destitution, saying, ‘If every sort 
of beggar were to come here and ask for money for his children’s sake, it 
were impossible that each should be satisfied, but the state would be sac- 
rificed ’—Tiberius, whose tyranny otherwise defied every thing, durst not 
defy the indignation of the people in the theatres on the occasion of an 
omitted distribution of corn. He gave more than Augustus. A ticket of 
tin entitled the bearer to his portion at these distributions. Such tickets 
were given out first for a month, then for a quarter, afterwards for life : 
finally, they went by will or inheritance. This was Rome’s relief of the 
poor. Moreover, all Rome enjoyed the benefit of a reduced price of corn, 
the deficit was covered by the state treasury. Trajan instituted separate 
free bread for five thousand children, and caused their names to-be engraved 
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on plates of copper. Encouraged by him, such institutions sprang up in many 
Italian cities; his friend, the Younger Pliny, founded one himself, at his 
own expence. Hadrian and the Antonines increased the number of these 
institutions of relief. Antoninus Pius revived an establishment of Augus- 
tus for discounting ; whence the poor were allowed to borrow at the rate 
of 4 per cent. A later Emperor founded an establishment for the purchase 
of shares in property for the poor, and the loans to be gradually paid off. 
Commodus, son of the virtuous Marcus Aurelius, so unlike his father, in- 
stituted a great corn warehouse in Rome, to provide against the scarcity 
which sometimes arose when the Egyptian corn-fleet failed to arrive. 
Septimus Severus extended this warehousing to many years’ advance, ac- 
cording to Rome’s estimated yearly want; and from this estimate one is 
led to conclude that the distributions which were made gratis amounted to 
six hundred thousand persons, though a good deal of corn distributed as 
wages seems to be here included.” 

In the history of the Poor-law of Sweden there are to be found a num- 
ber of curious relicts and illustrations of the old usages of Scandinavian 
society, and which furnished elements that were incorporated at a remote 
period into the municipal institutions and unwritten laws of England. 
The subject of the Essays as regards the author’s own country, even at 
this day, has its interesting and informing points. We quote a passage 
which treats of the only crimes which in the ancient laws of Sweden were 
inexpiable,—that is, which could not be expiated with fines. Says the 
Professor,— 

*‘Such were attended with the forfeiture of honour, which was civil 
death, of which physical death might be a consequence, although capital 
punishment in the spirit of the old laws is permitted rather than enjoined. 
The principle of life for life was adopted subsequently, from the Mosaic 
law. The punishment of death was, moreover, not recognized by our old 
laws for other crimes than those which involved loss of honour. The 
honourless was branded with the name ‘niding’ ; and ‘ nidingsverk’ 
implies in the laws the grossest crimes against personal safety, which were 
connected with treachery,—such as murder committed in places consecrated 
to peace, in the church, the assize-court, or within a dwelling; killing a 
sleeping man, or one incapable of self-defence, or one’s own master, or him 
with whom one had shared meat and drink, or a woman, ‘ for she shall 
go protected to meetings and mass, though never so much war be waged 
among the men’ (says our West Gothic law); killing any one with 
cruelty, or in a torturing manner; bearing arms against one’s own coun- 
try; embarking in an armed vessel, and becoming a pirate, which last 
specified crimes indicate the introduction of Christian morality. All these 
were inexpiable by fines. In general those crimes were regarded as most 
worthy of punishment which were committed in a deceitful and cowardly 
manner, wherefore also the thief was punished either with death or slavery. 
All bodily punishment belonged to slavery, which had no rights. ‘To 
beat a person as a slave’—‘ to possess no more rights than the scourged 
handmaid’ or female house slave, are therefore expressions which the old 
laws employ.” 

In these ancient usages and laws relative to forfeiture of honour may be 
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discovered some of the characteristic features of chivalrous times and feu- 
dal observances. It is quite clear then that Professor Geiger’s Essays are 
neither barren of interest, nor unworthy, as specimens of historical com- 
pression and graphical illustration, of his chair. The poor are made a 
rich theme in his hands. 





Art. XVIII.—A Treatise on the Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
Dialect. By the Rev. T. 8.Green. Bagster. 


Tuis work was undertaken, at the request of the late Rev. H. J. Rose, of 
King’s College; its professed object being to show that a ground for a 
strict system of literal interpretation, based on the established principles 
and ascertained rules of the Greek language, is supplied by the dialect of 
the New Testament, and to afford a guide to such interpretation. Itisa 
work which displays an extensive familiarity with the language of Greece, 
and with the authors who have written in its various dialects; and it 
abounds with illustrations applied to, as well as drawn from, texts of the 
New Testament. The Treatise is also necessarily calculated, and not 
without a direct design, to assist the advanced pupil in his study of the 
Greek language generally. With regard to the Parts of Speech, and the 
usual subjects of a grammar, there will be found some novelty of arrange- 
ment, but especially a series of comments and scholastic arguments, which, 
if not always convincing, are ingenious and difficult to be met. 

In any short notice, or without an acquaintance with the literature of 
the New Testament as minute, and also a scholarship as exact, as what 
Mr. Green has exemplified, it is impossible to criticize the Treatise pro- 
perly. Instead therefore of making the attempt we quote a passage from 
the Introduction, and another from the First Chapter, that the author's 
views and purpose may be in some measure gathered from himself. 

He says that the standard of comparison which he proposes to institute 
with regard to the language of the New Testament, “‘ is that presented by 
the Attic writers, including those, as Aristotle, who, though strictly with- 
out the Attic pale, may, as immediately bordering upon it, be considered 
for the present purpose within it. * * * The result of such an investiga- 
tion as the proposed one, will be that the dialect of the New Testament 
will be found to differ from classic purity not so much in solecistic varia- 
tion as in defect : there will be a discovery not so much of departure from 
established rules, as of inelegancies more easily felt than described; and 
there will be missed a portion of the minute and vivid picturing of the 
modifications of thought in written language which characterizes the speech 
of that wonderful people, in the disappearance of some pointed and refined 
variation of expression and form of construction, and in an imperfect use of 
that exquisite array of particles which, when their force is duly felt, give 
to the dead page almost the life and impressiveness of human utterance.” 

The other passage to be quoted refers to the dialect termed by Gram- 
marians Common :— 

“Its staple was of Attic structure, but it differed from that variety of 
the language in several main points: it was divested of certain forms espe- 
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cially Attic, such as might be termed provincialismys, if the idea of vulgarit 
were not associated with the word: it employed certain words, where the 
speech of Athens would with the same meaning, have substituted others, 
either quite distinct, or differing from them in some point of structure; it 
admitted some forms or words belonging to other dialects; or which, though 
of ancient use, had for a time disappeared, at least in Attic Greek. * * # 
The Common dialect, technically so called, was that of the courts of the 
Seleucidze and the Legide, of the schools of Alexandria and Tarsus, of the 
educated Roman, of Philo, Polybius, Plutarch, Origen, Chrysostom. 

** Such was the form of the language, which the first preachers of the 
Gospel found the medium of the civilized world, and which they would 
necessarily employ in historical and hortatory writings, unless they had in 
view solely their countrymen in Judea. But they came to its use imbued 
with a native idiom differing very widely from that of their adopted lan- 
guage, and which must, in a greater or less degree, give a colouring to 
their writings.” 

We ought to state that among the miscellaneous topics of the Treatise, 
a distinct notice is assigned to the style of the Apocalypse. 





Art. XIX.—Creoleana ; or, Social and Domestic Scenes and Incidents in 
Barbadoes, in the Days of Yore. By J. W. Orperson. 


Mr. Orperson has been long a resident in Barbadoes, and therefore has 
had ample opportunities to become acquainted with the scenes and inci- 
dents belonging to this interesting colony ;—with the habits of the people, 
white and black; with the anecdotes current in, or characteristic of, the 
island ; with the progress and prospects of the community ; and with the 
vicissitudes and calamities which have befallen this portion of the West 
Indies, even from the Days of Yore down to the most recent changes and 
events. The nature of the small publication will be more clearly under- 
stood on reading the author’s account of its matter and plan. With regard 
to the contents, he ‘conscientiously affirms, that his materials are all 
(with the exception of one incident) drawn from facts, which are as closely 
adhered to as the nature of the subject would admit: but the events, he 
must add, are not narrated in strict chronological order.” 

The narrative begins with a graphic account of the awful visitations and 
sufferings to which the island was subjected between 1772 and 1780, when 
burnings, sterility, scarcity, disease, devastating insects, and even an atmo- 
sphere loaded with pestilence overtook the colony in combined array or 
with consecutive terrors and destruction. These calamities with much that 
is pleasing, prosperous, amusing, and curious, are unaffectedly detailed, 
letting the reader into the inward life as well as the prominent features of 
the history of the island. We must find room for an anecdote concerning 
Prince William Henry, afterwards the sailor-king, when he was yet a blue- 
jacket, and as reckless and mischievous as any Waterford of the day. It 
appears, however, that he sometimes paid dear for his whistle. 

Rachel Polgreen, an emancipated negress, had taken to the business of 
tavern, or innkeeper; of course in a humble way, but not the less likely 
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to prosper and to increase her store. In fact, what we are about to quote 
proves that she was worldly-wise and a sound calculator. 

It so happened, that the prince made Rachel’s hotel his temporary 
abode, when he was commander of the Pegasus frigate, and sojourned in 
Barbadoes. This was a fine opportunity for the politic landlady ; and one 
of her strokes of diplomacy was to dub the establishment with an imposing 
sign: it was now “ The Royal Naval Hotel.’’ This is not all :—* His 
Royal Highness had dined with the mess of the forty-ninth regiment, then 
on this station, and returning to the hotel in the evening, more than half- 
seas over, accompanied by some choice spirits of the corps, he commenced 
a royal frolic by breaking the furniture, &c. ; and with the aid of his boon 
companions, carried on the sport with such activity, that in a couple of 
hours every article was completely demolished, the very beds cut up, and 
their contents emptied into the street. * * * The sly and cunning Rachel 
sat quite passive in her great arm-chair at the entrance door of the hotel. 
Servant after servant came running to announce to her the destruction that 
was going on, but the social hostess moved not. It was all the same to 
her, and there she sat unruffled, and as if glued to the huge chair. She 
would, as each fresh communication was made, reply with perfect noncha- 
lance, ** Go, go long,"man, da’ no king’s son! If he no do wha’ he 
please, who d’en can do ‘um?’ Let he lone; lay he muse heself; da’ 
no king’s son! Bless he heart !’’ And with many other like expressions 
of indifference at what was going on, kept her seat as unconcernedly as if 
her house was in perfect tranquillity. It was, however, now time for the 
prince to return on board; and as he had literally (in nautical phrase) 
cleared the decks, he was taking his departure, when encountering Rachel 
still occupying the ‘ gangway,’ he bid her ‘ good night,’ and to crown 
the sport, upset her and chair together, leaving her unwieldy body sprawl- 
ing in the street, to the ineffable amusement of the laughing crowd. Rachel 
showed no ire even at this,—but calling out in her sweetest dulcet tones, 
‘Mas Prince! Mas Prince! you come ma-morning, to see wha’ mischief 
you been do!’ and, after a little floundering and much assistance, she was 
reseated. 

** To-morrow came—Rachel soon heard that the prince was to sail in the 
evening for St. Vincent. A clerk was here, a servant there, friends every- 
where throughout the house, taking an inventory of the overnight’s de- 
struction; the good dame reserving to herself the privilege of valuing the 
articles; and before the sun’s altitude had been taken on board the Pe- 
gasus, one of the satellites of the hotel was on the deck with a full, true, 
and particular account of the loss, destruction, and havoc of the preceding 
evening, accompanied with a humble petition for indemnity, the losses 
being stated at the trifling sum of 700/. sterling. Our generous-hearted 
tar, with a magnanimity as conspicuous in him after he became sovereign, 
as at this juvenile and sailor-like period of his life, made no question of 
the correctness of the account, but sent her an order for the amount on 
Firebrace and Co., (merchants of the town,) which was duly paid, and 
Miss Rachel thereby enabled to furnish the ‘ Royal Naval Hotel,’ with 
more splendour than ever.” 
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Art. XX.—The Works of William Jay. Vols. I. and II. Bartlett. 


THERE are now in the course of quarterly publication, the Works of Wil- 
liam Jay, corrected and revised, with numerous additions by himself; the 
present volumes containing the Morning and Evening Exercises from 
January to June, of this well-known Nonconformist divine. The exercises 
are now printed together for the first time. We are astonished at the 
variety and unction that is to be found in these spiritual effusions. The 
head is filled and the heart warmed by them. 





Art. XXI.—TZhe Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. 


THERE are sterling things in this unpretending publication. The pictures 
as well as the prose and verse are in a vein that is strikingly characteristic 
of the feeling, the fancy, and the older customs of the Scotch. Indeed the 
melange possesses more than average merit, so far as the first number goes; 
and will, if the promise be kept up, serve to direct taste to a rich soil for 
culture and gathering in, whatever be the field for light and agreeable 
reading and graphic illustration that is contemplated. 





Art. XXII.—Poems, written chiefly Abroad. By M. 


Arter Byron; wild, improbable, and obscure enough. We particularly 
allude to the principal piece called ‘‘ Cuillo.” Even the suspicion of 
imitation, though the poetry and the composition go beyond mediocrity, 


which is not the case here, mars the interest which one takes in any ima- 
ginative work. 





Art. XXIII.—Zachary Cobble ; a Rigmarole in Rhyme. 


A MISERABLE attempt to imitate Butler. The Hudibrastic knight in the pre- 
sent case is a schoolmaster, a reformer, and a canvassing candidate for 
some borough; but his adventures present neither sense nor truth; neither 
wit nor poetry. 





Art. XXIV.—Questiones Mosaice ; or, the Book of Genesis compared 


with the Remains of Ancient Religions. By Osmonp De Deavvoir 
Priautx, M.A. 


Tuts learned and ingenious work, on a subject which is suggestive of 
extremely curious and important points, must stand over till next month. 
Sundry other publications which we have received are in a similar posl- 
tion. 








